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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tx. author of 84 e 


Sermons, Mr. ANDREW Mac- | 


DONALD, "was a Miniſter of the 
_ Goſpel at Glaſgow, where his talents 
were held in great eſteem, and his 
private virtues generally reſpected. 
Theſe diſcourſes were written du- 
ring the time that he was employed 
in the duties of his ſacred function, 
and ſeveral of them were compoſed 
for the improvement of his imme- 
diate congregation. They ſtrongly 
exemplify the character of their 
author, being plain, perſpicuous, 
| 5 fervid, 
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fervid, and argumentative; ; adapted at 


once to ioftrus the unenlightened, 
and ſatisfy the intelligent reader. 
As it was the deſign of the wri- 


ter, to reform praQice rather than 
to promote ſpeculation, he has but 
ſeldom entered, into deep inveſtiga- 
tions, which the generality of readers 
could not be ſuppoſed to compre- 


hend, and which therefore would 
have been little calculated to ſug- 
geſt ſuch religious meditations as 


are neceſſary for the conduct of this 
life, and for inſpiring hopes of a 
better. Yet it may be fairly ſaid, 
that few men, however elevated by 


talents, or embelliſned with litera- 


ture, will read theſe compoſitions 


without deriving moral and intel- 


equal 
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lectual advantages from them, as 
they exhibit conſpicuous proofs of 


a mind warmed by piety, pregnant 
with various and extenſive know- 
ledge, and ſtrengthened by n | 
reflection. 

The author * attentively ex- 


amined the beſt works of anti- 


quity, as well as of modern wri- 


ters, and conſtituted indeed the 


rare compound of the liberal critic, 
the acute philoſopher, the refined 


ſcholar, and animated poet. As 


the duties of his clerical profeſſion 
were by no means ſufficient to oc- 


cupy a mind active and excurſive 
like his, he devoted the latter part 


of his life chiefly to literary pur- 


ſuits; but, having no powerful 
1 friends 
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friends to patronize his abilities, 
and ſuffering under the infirmities 

of a weak conſtitution, he fell a 
victim, at the age of three and . 
thirty, to ſickneſs, diſappointment, TP 


and misfortune. 
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AFTER THAT, IN THE WISDOM OF GOD, 
THE WORLD BY WISDOM KNEW NOT 


' GOD, IT PLEASED GOD BY THE FOOL = 
ISHNESS OF PREACHING- TO SAVE 
THEM THAT BELIEVE, 


*. * 


H IERE 3 * 1 faſhion- 
able kinds of wiſdom, as well as fa- 
ſhionable follies, and every ſcience hath 
had its vogue in the world. At many 
ſchools of knowledge, ſome particular 
branch of learning conſtitutes the mode, 
ſome particular Doctor preſides over reaſon 
and common ſenſe, which go for nothing 
unleſs dignified with his approbation. In 
the time of St. Paul, philoſophy flourithed 
in Greece; not a ſound and pure philoſo- 
i -- phy, 
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phy, guided by reaſon, and patiently ex- 
ploring the wonders of nature; but a phi- 
loſophy full of prejudices, and guided en- 
tirely by the authority of certain chiefs of 
the ſets, whoſe diſcourſes and writings 


conſiſted of declamations more pompous 


than ſolid, and maxims more glaring than 
juſt. Yet without this philoſophy and 
* eloquence a man was then deſpiſed among 
the Greeks. The Apoſtles knew nothing 
of theſe ornaments, and the Goſpel they 
| preached was formed on a very different 
plan. Hence, by the wiſe, the ſcribe, 
and the diſputer of this world, their doc- 
trine was at firſt reckoned fooliſhneſs, till 
in the end it appeared, that by receiving it, 
more knowledge might be obtained of the 
moſt important truths, and ſurer hopes of 


| happineſs diſcovered, than from all the 


learning of the Porch and the Academy. 
Then thoſe very men, who, in the por- 


ticoes of Athens, had declaimed on the 


beauties of virtue and the nature of the 
Deity, became content to be ſaved by be- 
lieving; and owned that it was impoſſible 
5 : = x 
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for the greateſt philoſophers to diſcover by 


the light of nature, thoſe truths which 


compoſe the ſyſtem of ſalvation. 

The ideas which the ancient akilofaobers 
had conceived of natural religion, were 
never collected into one body of doctrine. 
They were diſperſed in a thouſand diffe- 
rent works; ſome with Plato, ſome with 
Socrates, ſome with Pythagoras, ſome with 
Epicurus. There is hardly any man quite 


incapable of producing a noble thought: 


there is hardly any genius ſo narrow as 
to be unable to conceive ſome excellent 
maxim: but to lay down principles, and 
through a long chain of conſequences to 
deduce certain concluſions, this is an effort 
of great genius, and the perfection of phi- 
loſophy. If this be true, we ſhall not 
wonder, that they who by wiſdom could 


not know God, were conſtrained to find 


him by believing in Chriſt crucified; 


whoſe divine revelation is united fo ſtrictly 
in one body, that every part is connected 
with all, one always ſuppoſeth another, 
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in thoſe ſubjects to uſe their reaſon. It is 


and one cannot be removed or diſplaced 
without affecting the whole. | 
The ancient philoſophers, beſides, had 


never any ſyſtem of naturalSeligion at all 
equal to that which is to be found in the 


_ writings of ſome moderns, even of thoſe 


who boaſt of deſpiſing revelation. Our 


| Philoſophers have ſtolen, from that very 


revelation which they affect to deſpiſe, 
whatever is moſt beautiful and ſublime in 


their ſyſtem. We acknowledge, that their 


doctrines of the divine perfections, of pro- 


vidence, and of futurity, are very agreeable 
to the lights of reaſon. We acknowledge, 
that a man able to carry human reaſon to 
its higheſt degree, might by it diſcover all 
theſe doctrines. But it is one thing to 
own, that theſe doctrines are agreeable to 
reaſon, and another to ſay, that they are | 


founded in reaſon. It is one thing to 


on, that a man by the perfection of hu- 


man reaſon might diſcover them, and ano- 


ther to ſay, that any man ever did fo. It 


is only the Goſpel which hath taught men 


the 
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the Goſpel which hath enabled us to form 
a body of natural religion. Our philoſo- 

phers have availed themſelves of this vaſt 
afliſtance, and framed their ſyſtem of 


deiſm, by the diſcoveries made in the Goſ- 


pel to mankind, And they have attri- 


buted the ſplendor of their work to its 


native luſtre, while it entirely end on 
borrowed light. | 
But the ancients, deſtitute of theſe 
helps, mixed their theology with a thouſand 
contemptible dreams and reveries. An- 


tiquity cannot boaſt of one philoſopher 
who invented not ſome extravagance of | 


this kind, which he carefully communi- 


cated to his diſciples. One diſcovered 


that every being had a particular animat- 
ing ſoul, and from this abſurd. ſuppoſi- 
tion explained every appearance in nature. 
Another taught, that the ſtars are gods, 
and that the human ſoul is nothing but a 
vapour, which paſſeth from one body to 
another, to ex piate in the body of a brute, 
the crimes which it had committed in that 
of a man. One ſaid, that the univerſe 
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was formed by blind fate; and that al 
the events in it are cauſed by fatal neceſ- 
ſity. Another, that the world is eternal, 7 
and that there was no time when heaven 
and earth, and all the elements began to 
be. One ſaid, that there is nothing cer- 
tain; that there is no real diſtinction be- 
tween juſtice and injuſtice, and that vice 
and virtue are only arbitrary terms: an- 
other, that the ſoul is mortal, and that 
there is no Providence: that an infinite 
number of atoms wandering in the uni- 
verſal void, meeting by chance, produced 
this world; in which, of conſequence, there 
was nothing made with any deſign, not 
even the feet to walk, nor the eyes to ſee. 
Scarcely can we conceive any thing low, 
falſe, or dangerous to virtue, which diſ- 
graced not their divinity. And even the 
parts in it that were good and pure could 
only be known to the philoſophers them- 
ſelves. The people were incapable of 
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judice had Srivp around her. A man of 
common abilities might indeed draw from 
the works of nature, ſome of thoſe conſe- 
quences on which the body of natural 
religion is founded: but only geniuſes of 
the firſt rank were able to penetrate and 
diſpel the darkneſs which concealed them 
all. For this ſome ſhorter method was 
neceſſary, ſome method proportioned to 


minds of every degree. An authority ac- 


knowleged infallible by all men was re- 
quiſite, and a revelation founded on proofs 


of which all men could judge. Such a 


ſhort method philoſophy could not fur- 

niſh, and it is only diſcovered by revela- 
tion. The reaſonings of no mortal could 
pretend to ſuch infallible authority; and 


it is only to be aſcribed to the voice of 


God, addreſſed to thoſe that believe i in his 
religion. 

But, becauſe we are certain, that hs 
the preaching of the Chriſtian revelation, 
they are ſaved that believe, ſhall we con- 
clude, that thoſe were not ſaved who be- 


lieved not, or who had no opportunity of 
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belief? Shall we condemn to eternal flames 
many millions of ſouls to whom this word 
of ſalvation was never ſent? This conclu- 
ſion has been adopted, rather raſhly, by 
ſome mercileſs divines: but, as it is ex- 
ceedingly ſhocking to every perſon of feel- 
ing, others have been induced to conſider 
the queſtion more calmly and charitably, 


It is undeniable, that in one ſenſe, the con- 


clufion is juſt, that a heathen, merely con- 
ſidered as ſuch, could not be faved. We 
have ſeen, that what was called the reli- 
gion of nature, was really inſufficient for 
conducting men to ſalvation. This is 
life eternal, to know the only true God, 
and Jeſus Chriſt whom he ſent.” “ Neither 
is there ſalvation in any other ; ; for there 
is none other name under heaven given 
among men whereby we muſt be ſaved.” 
In vain are ſome other paſſages of Scrip- 
ture brought in oppoſition to theſe by the 
latitudinarian. In vain is the ſpeech of 
St. Paul to the prieſt of Jupiter quoted, 
that God never left himſelf without 
witneſs to the Gentiles, in doing them 
good.” 
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| N | good.“ For there is ſurely a great differ- 
4 | ence between giving rain from heaven and 
W fruitful ſeaſons, and communicating the 
Dy lively faith, the ſanctifying ſpirit, the ſav- 
ing hope. In vain too is quoted the ſpeech 
of the ſame Apoſtle to the Athenians in 

U Areopagus--that the nations of men on 
the face of all the earth, ſhould have ſought 
con- the unknown God, who was not far from 
every one of them. For it is one thing 


to find God as the author of life and mo- 


tion, and the Father of the human race; 
and another to find him the Father of 
W mercies and God of all comfort, who hath 
"| given us his own eternal Son. The heathen, 


conſidered merely as ſuch, could not be 
ſaved, becauſe the religion of nature was 
unfit for ſalvation. But certainly it was 
poſſible for God to favour virtuous hea- 
thens with communications ſuperior to 
natural religion ; and that he would do ſo, 
the ſpirit of Chriſtianity will not ſuffer us 
to doubt. It is not to be believed, that 
he who takes cognizance of the death of a 
ſparrow and the fall of a hair, ſhould ſuf- 
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fer many worthy ſpirits to be loſt for ever, 


when by the divine impulſeof a moment they 
might be ſecured of endleſs happineſs! 
Very liberal ſentiments on the ſubject are 


to be found, where ſome would leaſt look 
for them, in the writings of the early fa- 
thers, and in thoſe of the firſt reformers. 
Clement of Alexandria maintains, that phi- 


loſophy was the teacher of the Greeks, to 
bring them to the faith of the Meſſiah, as 


the law was to the Jews. St. Chryſoſtom 
avers, that thoſe who before the coming of 
Jeſus Chriſt deſpiſed idolatry, and adored the 


_ Creator of all things, were ſaved, even with- 
out faith. St. Augaſtin goes yet farther, 


and ſcruples not to put the Erythrean Sibyl 


in heaven. Zuinglius, the Swiſs reformer, 
places Theſeus, Hercules, Numa, Ariſtides, 


and Cato, among the Patriarchs and Apoſ- 
tles. Theſe opinions I will not undertake 


to defend, but they are unqueſtionably on 
the ſafe fide. Who ſhall dare to ſet bounds 


to the mercies of the Eternal? Let us de- 
teſt the doctrines which incline men to 
narrow the gate of heaven, and to deal 


dam- | 
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2 | damnation round the world. Let us re- 
2 | nounce for ever the theology which builds 
- its glory on inexorable torture; whoſe | 
doctors cannot conceive how they ſhall be 
op happy in heaven, unleſs they know that 
| myriads of their fellow-creatures are burn- 
ing in the unquenchable fire. 


But while we thus extend our chatity 


co all men, and deſpair of the ſalvation of 
i none, even of thoſe to whom the œco- 
= | nomy of grace was never known, it be- 
- | comes us to be ſenſible of the value of that 
divine economy, to attach ourſelves to it 
inviolably, and to draw thence all thoſe 
; | helps and lights, which, by the ſpecula- 
W tions of our reaſon, we ſeek for in vain. 


Above all, we ought to ſearch in that 
economy alone for remedies to the wounds 
which are made in our ſouls by fin. It is 


a moſt common error of our age to frame 


arbitrary ſyſtems of religion, and to look 


for the mercy of God in places where it is 
not to be found. 


In the Go pel alone a 
wiſe Chriſtian will ſeek it. Nothing could 
be more uncertain and fluctuating than the 
ſalva- 
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| lights to manifeſt himſelf by bleſſing his 


wie infallibly loſe ourſelves, when we enter 
them preſumptuouſly without a guide. 


that our conſciences, in ſpite of all the ſub- 


of our condemnation. 


thoſe doubts, and remove thoſe diſtracting 
thoughts that tear our ſouls. He hath 
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falvation of mankind, if it depended only 
on certain metaphyſical ſpeculations con- 
cerning the bounty of the Supreme Being. ; 
The notions which we have of him com- 
prehend, indeed, unlimited charity: the 

productions of nature, and the conduct of 
Providence, agree to aſſure us, that he de- 


creatures. But the attributes of the Deity WW 
are to us unfathomable abyſſes, in which 4 


Nature and Providence are full of difficul- 
ties, which our weak reaſon cannot diſ- 1 
entangle. The idea of juſtice enters into 
our notion of the Supreme Being, no leſs 
than that of mercy. And this after all is 
certain, that we have been criminal, and 


tleties of ſelf- love, pronounceth the ſentence 
God himſelf hath condeſcended to clear 


aſſured us, in his revelation, that he is 
merciful, 


| only 
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: the | fountains of living wafer, which he opens 
to us in religion, and make to ourſelves 
broken ciſterns of our ſpeculations and 
ſyſtems! The ſacred books which are in 
all our hands, and which contain the ſub- 
ſtance of what inſpired men preached, theſe 


point out to us the immoveable foundation 
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W merciful, and ſhewn us whereon to found 
our dependence on his mercy: this is the 
new alliance made with man in the Goſ- 


pel. Wo to us, if we abandon thoſe 


of hope. They aſſure us clearly, and in a 


ſtyle intelligible to minds capable of the 


ſlighteſt attention, that it is Jeſus Chriſt 


. who hath reconciled us with God; that 
| he is ſet forth a ſatisfaction for the remiſ- 


ſion of ſins that are paſt, through the for- 


| bearance of God; and that he is the au- 
thor of eternal falvation to all that obey 


him. To God, therefore, let us go, by 
him, and by him alone. 
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SERMON I. 


ST. Joun vii. 24. 


JUDGE NOT ACCORDING TO THE Ar- 
| PE ARANcE. | 


b Wor judge the actions and- conſciences 
of mankind is the right of God 
alone, as the ſole Creator and univerſal 
Lord: yet there is no error more common 
in human life than the uſurpation of this 
right. Every man forms to himſelf a 
kind of tribunal within his own breaſt, at 
which, as if veſted with full authority, he 
arraigns without ſcruple, and condemns 
without mercy, the conduct of his neigh- 
bour ; by theſe means, as far as he can, 
infringing the prerogative of the Almighty, 
and pretending to a power which properly 
and ftrictly belongs to the Moſt High. 
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W That power. which the Saviour of the 
WE world himſelf ſhall at laſt uſe only by way 
of delegation, that power we uſurp and 
ME exerciſe without the leaſt ſhadow of title. 
Who art thou,” ſays the great St. Paul, 


« who art thou, that judgeſt another 
man's ſervant? to his own maſter he 


ſtandeth or falleth.” As if he had ſaid, 
Why doſt thou judge that which concerns 
1 | thee not? And why are thy views ex- 
1 | tended beyond the limits that Providence 


has ſet them? The man whoſe conduct 


thou cenſureſt ; whoſe actions, and even, 
3 perhaps, intentions, thou condemneſt, is 
he thy ſubject? Haſt thou in nature any 
ſuperiority over him? Shalt thou give ac- 


wen WF count of his life, or anſwer to God for 


him? If fo, thy right of judging him is 
good; and 'tis thy duty to exerciſe it in 


= the ſpirit of prudence and of charity. But, 
ſince nothing of all this is the caſe, where 
is the need for thy opinions and deciſions 


with regard to his merit? Leave him to 


| his natural judge, and reſpe& in thy bro- 


ther the right . he has of being re- 
ſponſible 


— ne. qunay>—_ ene 
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ſponſible to God alone. If he does well, 
thou mayeſt then rejoice in his happi- W 
neſs; and if he does ill, the blame is not 
thine. But, if it is thy practice raſhly to 
condemn him, whatever he does, thou art 
criminal: for, if he does well, thy judg- 
ment is falſe and ſcandalous ; and even if 
he does ill, it is unjuſt, becauſe it is 
_ uſurped. 5 =_ 
PFrom this principle it appears, that of 
actions which admit the ſmalleſt place for 
doubt, it is dangerous to affirm any thing YT 
haſtily; ſince we have no right of judging | 
our brethren at all, far leſs of judging them | 
raſhly. And, even ſuppoling this right to | 
be in us, we are but poorly qualified to | 
exerciſe it, both from want of znowledge, 
and of integrity. | 
To know without judging, is often mo- 
deſty and virtue: but to judge without 

knowledge, is always indiſcretion and | 
raſhneſs. If this be true in general, it is | 
eminently ſo in the caſe of deſpifing and 
condemning our neighbour; and there- 
fore the diſadvantageous judgments which 

we 
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s well, 


happi- 
is not 
ſhly to 
hou art 
#1 mon in the world than to judge by ap- 


judg- 
pearances, and even by vague report ? 


even if 
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there- 
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we make of our neighbours are, for the 


moſt part, raſh and criminal; becauſe 


they have ſeldom that degree of evidence 


and certainty which would be neceſſary for 
their juſtification. What is more com- 


than to judge of men's intentions by their 
actions, and that with precipitation and 


preſumption? than to carry our examina- 
tions farther than is neceſſary; and, when 


we can ſee no farther with certainty, to ſet 
looſe our imagination ? All theſeare ſources 
of the falſe judgments which we make of 
each other; which diſturb, and in a great 
meaſure deſtroy, the peace of ſociety. 

It has been obſerved by ſome, that, in- 


| ſtead of judging men's characters from a 
partial view of their actions, we ought to 
| judge of actions from the knowledge of 


men's characters. Without inſiſting upon 


this point, which is infinite, it is certain 


that there are numberleſs people in the 
world, who, at the bottom, are nothing of 
what they often appear to be, and often 

* > appear 
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appear nothing of what they really are: 
many who, from a certain negligence not 
| eaſy to be deſcribed, make little ſhew of 
their good qualities: many whoſe whole 
ſtudy it is to diſguiſe the depraved and ſor- 
did diſpolitions which they have, and to 
adorn themſelves with the ſemblance of 
graces which they have not: many whoſe 
viſible faults and im perfections are com- 
penſated by a fund of ſolid merit; and 
who, under an awkward or abſurd exte- 
rior, poſſeſs the moſt excellent virtues. To 
judge of thoſe people by appearances would 
be plainly unjuſt ; every idea would be diſ- 
torted and falſe. But how much better is 
it to imitate that Being who in all things 
ought to be the object of our imitation ? 
The ſacred hiſtorian tells us that the 
Lord ſeeth not as man ſeeth; for man 
looketh on the outward appearance, but 
the Lord looketh on the heart.” This 
God, who is light itſelf, and in whom is 
no darkneſs; who poſſeſſeth the fulneſs of 5 
knowledge, and of wiſdom; when he is 1 
about to. Judge and nd, is he fatisfied 
with 
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with a ſuperficial view of the 3 
ſtate of his creatures? No! he goes to 


the inmoſt receſſes of the ſoul: he pene- 
trates even to the joints and marrow : he 


ſearcheth the profoundeſt depths of the 
© heart. Such is the conduct of a juſt and 
a wiſe God. But we, blind and inconſi- 
derate mortals, judge our brother, attack 
the probity of this one, and the reputation 
of that other, upon no foundation but 
mere appearances: never once reflecting, 
that he upon whom our cenſure falls, and 
whom we believe ſo worthy of blame, is 
the very man for whom we ſhould have 
the higheſt eſteem, if we knew him tho- 
roughly; that, under thoſe appearances 
which deceive us, there may be treaſures 
of innocence, and of merit ; and that the 


exterior, which offends us ſo much, may 
be no more than a veil of humility, 
with which God is ſometimes pleaſed 
to cover the moſt valuable gifts. What 
= reproaches have we not to make our- 
I felves in this matter, for ſo often con- 
| | „ founding 
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founding virtue with vice, for ſo often 


of men's characters and intentions any 


very reaſon, we ought not to judge of them 
at all; at leaſt never raſnly. It is evident, 


of thoſe motives may give riſe to different, 


out her perfumes at our Saviour's feet, we 


| ceive he was ſuſpected by ſome of joining "2 


the fame in ſubſtance, praiſed and condem- 
ned by the Spirit of God, according to the 
diverfity of the motives -which produced 


lg or terror — —ä4k'j wang 
—— —-wet, 
—— — — = yn 2 
— — — — — — 


miſtaking a vain PI for a real ex- 
iſtence. | 
But it is aid we cannot poſſibly judge 


other way than by their actions. For this 


that the ſame action may be done from a 
hundred different motives; and that each 


and even oppoſite judgments. | 
When the penitent Magdalene poured 


believe her motive was piety, and yet we 
find ſhe was accuſed by ſome of prodigality. 
When the Saviour of the world himſelf ſuf- 
fered the company ot ſinners, for the gra- 
cious purpoſe of their converſion, we per- 


1 


in their ſinful practices. We ſee actions, 


them. Pharaoh loaded the Iſraelites in 
Egypt 


often 
ex- 


udge 
any 
r this 
them 
dent, 
om a 
each 
rent, 


oured | 


; ® we 


et we 


gality. 
If ſuf- 
e gra- 
e per- 
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dem- 
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duced 
ites in 


Egypt 
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perfidy. 
| amples, but that only the intentions of 
| men give a character to their actions; and 


Kr Md 1 ns 


Egypt with inſu pportable toils, and Moſes 
deſtroyed a part of them in the deſart: 
but the one acted from a ſpirit of tyranny, 


| the other from an emotion of ' zeal for re- 
| ligion. The idolators committed ſacrilege 


bs killing the prophets ; and the prophets 


made facrifices to God, by exterminating 
the idolaters. 
Judas, delivered up our Lord to the Jews; 
but God in this ſhewed forth his infinite 


God himſelf, as well as 


mercy, and Judas was guilty of the blackeſt 
What do we learn from theſe ex- 


that thoſe intentions being known to God 


alone, it is extreme raſhneſs for us to pre- 
tend to diſcern them. Why then ſhall we 
dare, when two oppoſite motives can be 


aſſigned for an action, to hold that which 


is worſt, though perhaps diſclaimed by the 
actor, and exclude the other entirely? 


Would it not be better to leave the exami- 
nation of thoſe hidden things to the Judge 
of the univerſe, and preſerve ourſelves from 
falling into errors which may be fatal to the 

| C43 peace 
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peace of our conſciences ? remembering 
always, that man, in a thouſand conjunc- 
tures, is ſo little conſiſtent with himſelf, 
that one can never with certainty judge 


of his actions by his intentions, nor of his 


intentions by his aCtions. 
But frequently we judge from the re- 


port of others; and in this caſe we deem 


ourſelves more at liberty, and pronounce 
with greater aſſurance. Vet we have, in 
this too, the example of God to condemn 


s. The abominations of Sodom and 
of Gomorrah were become public, the 


noiſe of them was ſpread on the earth, 


and had aſcended even to heaven. Did 
God immediately condemn thoſe impious 


places? did he inſtantly pour down his 


fiery vengeance on the abandoned wretches 


who dwelt there? No! although the cry 
of thoſe cities was great, and their fin very 


B+ 


grievous, yet ſaid God, I will go down 


„„ 
N 


now, and ſee whether they have done al- 
together according to the cry which is 
come unto me; and, if not, I will know.“ 
He ſeemed not even to truſt to his ordinary 
providence: 
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providence: but deſcended, to have an im- 


| mediate, and more diſtinct knowledge of 
the matter. Are theſe the meaſures which 


we purſue? When reports are ſpread in- 


jurious to the honour of any perſon, do we 


ſay, like God, I will go down and ſee; I 
will inſtruct myſelf in the ſource of thoſe 


; things; I will endeavour to diſtinguiſh 
truth from falſhood ; and, till then, I will 
beware of judging finally? Very differ- 


ent is our conduct. Thoſe rumours, how- 
ever friyolous they be, are favourably re- 
ceived. A malignant curiofity makes us 
liften to them ; and a fatal credulity makes 


| us find them probable, though perhaps 


moſt incongruous and abſurd. We give 
credit to people, ſome malicious, ſome ig- 
norant, ſome trifling, ſome inſincere; and, 
upon the word of ſuch informers, we 
make judgments for which we ourſelves 
muſt anſwer. - They give us the filly hiſ- 
tory of their ſuſpicions; and thoſe fuſ- 
picions, retailed by us, become truths. 
Though convinced that there is no infor- 


mation more unfaithful than thoſe re- 


C4 | ports 
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ports which are ſpread in ſecret, yet from 
this very-ſource we gather a thouſand falſe 
opinions, that impoiſon the heart, and 
become the ſeeds of Hatred and endleſs 
diviſion. * 
| Befides theſe great errors and defects in 
our knowledge, we are moreover deficient 
in that integrity which is neceſſary for 
judging impartially. : We judge accord- 
ing to the deſire of our heart, and not ac- 
cording to the light of our underſtanding, 
however faint that light may be. We 
judge from prejudice, from averſion, from 
intereſt, from innumerable other motives, 
that corrupt the pureſt reaſon. | 
One illuſtrious, inſtance of this will be 
ſufficient to ſhew it in the cleareſt light. 
The Phariſees refuſed to acknowledge 
Jeſus Chriſt, becauſe they were intereſted, 
ambitious, and jealous of the power which 
they had acquired, or rather uſurped, over 
the people. When the Son of God there- 
fore appeared, they regarded him as an ob- 
ſtacle to their e as the enemy of 


their 
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their hypocriſy, and the deſtruction of 
their ſe&: for that reaſon, it was their 
intereſt to decry and defame him. His 


1 credit was incommodious to them: there 


| was no more needful to ruin him in their 
| | eſteem; and to make them think of - him 
all that the moſt envenomed hatred was 
capable to ſuggeſt. In vain did the world 
hold him for a prophet: the Phariſees 


declared they knew him to be a ſinner. 


But how did they know this ? Becauſe 


| - | they wiſhed it to be ſo; and their intereſt . 
was the rule of their judgment. This is a 
very natural picture of the judgments of the 


2 | world in general. We judge of men, not 
from the merit which diſtinguiſheth them, 
but from the intereſt which governs us: 
not from the good or ill qualities which 
they really poſſeſs; but from the good or 
ill which may accrue to us from them. 
Hence ariſe our moſt flagrant violations of 
juſtice; our blind regard for one, and ca- 
pricious averſion to another; our malicious 
cenſures of the moſt deſerving, and ex- 
travagant - 885 of the moſt indifferent. 

| Intereſt, 


7 
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Intereſt, that hangs like an impervious 
cloud before our eyes, that fetters our rea- 
111 \_ ſon, that debaſeth our hearts, rendering 

_ them ſordid and ſelfiſh, how does it de- 
art 5 ſtroy every heavenly virtue! and what 
"ll : wounds does it daily make in the peace of 
| [ iſ 5 ſociety, by the falſe impreſſions it impoſeth Y 
/ \—_ on our minds! . 
S || | To judge his neighbour, then, a man 
| | | | ought to be free of all prejudice, free of all 4 
| 14 | affection, of all paſſion, averſion, attach - 


| ment, reſentment, hope, fear, and every 
th | modification of intereſt. But where is the 
th man that will agree to this deſcription ? 


104 Who can give ſuch a character to his own 
3 heart? Since therefore we can attain to ſo 
= | little of this perfection, our wiſeſt courſe is | 

to hold by the Evangelic law; and judge af 
not, that we may not be judged: or, if we 
muſt judge, let us judge our own hearts, 3 | 
and do it ſeverely; for there we may find 
ſufficient matter for examination, for cor- 
rection, and reproof. But let us, in the true 
ſpirit of Chriftian charity, judge favour- a 
ably of nnn. till we are forced to de 
other- 
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2 | otherwiſe. By theſe means ſhall we not 
| only eſcape the diſorders that are connected 
with uncharitable judgment, but alſo the 
dreadful conſequences which immediately 
follow it. For one ſin here calls on an- 
other in rapid ſucceſſion: raſh judgment 
produceth calumny; calumny begets re- 
ſentment: this brings on animoſity, ha- 
tred, and vengeance. Theſe it is certainly 
our duty and intereſt to avoid: and theſe 
we may avoid, by faithfully remembering, 
every 4 that he who ſhews mercy to his brethren 
> is the ſhall deſerve mercy to himſelf; and that 
ption? 2 to judge the actions and conſciences of 
is w- mankind is the right of God alone. 5 
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IS IT NOT BECAUSE THERE IS NOT 'A | 
© GOD IN ISRAEL, THAT YE GO To | 
"ENQUIRE OF BAAL-ZEBUB THE GOD | 
- OP {ons '| 


O N E of this chief yoviiliarition in 
the hiſtory of the Hebrews, is the 
frequent apoſtacies of their kings. Princes | 
and leading men in other nations generally 
embraced and encouraged the religion of 
their anceſtors, if not from motives of 
conviction, at leaſt from reaſons of ſound 
policy, and the love of peace: but the 
governors of that remarkable people, by a 
ſtrange infatuation, ſeemed rather eagerly 
to hunt after religious innovations. - Of 1 
forty- three monarchs, not more than ſe- ; 
ven 
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dience, fottitude; if theſe virtues held any 
value in the eyes of a Hebrew king, he 
could not take a ſurer way of making them 
flouriſh among his ſubjects, than by fa- 
vouring the inſtitutions of Moſes. What 
can we conceive better contrived than 
the Moſaic law, for diffuſing ſtrict juſtice 
| among the people, for inſpiring them with 
the moſt enthuſiaſtic love of their coun- 

try, contempt for the ſuperiority of their 
enemies, and unſhaken dependence on 
one great object of confidence for the pro- 
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ven or eight are found blameleſs in this 
matter. 


It is not eaſy to "tires the cauſe of 


: ſuch a perpetual falling off. A political 
E cauſe it could not be; for every worldly 


advantage was on the fide of the national 
If concord, unanimity, obe- 


| tection and increaſe of their temporal pro- 
ſperity? But all thoſe good and noble ef- 


: Z fects were directly counteracted by the in- 
troduction of a wild and miſerable idolatry, 
gathered from every nation under heaven, 


attended with unmeaning, fantaſtic, and 
often 
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often abominable obſervances. Inſtead 


then of aſſembling with united tribes at Sa- 
lem's courts, to join in one great ſacrifice, 


and adore one God ſupreme, ſome were in 


the houſe of Baal, others before the calves 
in Bethel, ſome on high places proſtrate to 


Aſtarte queen of heaven, and others in 
groves abuſing themſelves in honour of 
Peor and Thamuz. From a people thus 


torn and diſtracted in their religious ſenti- 
ments, thus running looſe after every de- 


| ſpicable ſuperſtition that could diſgrace 


human nature, what virtue, what glory 
was to be expected? We need not wonder | 
to ſee them ſoon practiſing the vileſt vices, | 


and ſoon yielding their captive necks to the | 


yoke of thoſe nations by whom. their minds | 
were already enſlaved. | 4 


It may be alledged, that it is eaſy thus vi 
to reaſon upon events that are paſt, to | 


trace the progrefs of errors, and unfold the 
cauſes of political revolutions: whereas, | 
it is little more than groping in the dark, | 
to pretend to afcertai the future effect of 
meaſures relating to the 3 of a i 


nſtead 
at Sa- 
rifice, 


rere in 
calves 
trous practices. But they were not left 
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ſtate; nothing being more vague and un- 


; contingencies and that therefore it is 
# probable the Hebrew kings foreſaw not 


the diſaſtrous conſequences of their idola- 


rely to the direction of ſpeculative opi- 
ions: they had experience, a far better 


guide, to inform them. They might have 
ſeen, eſpecially the lateſt of the race, a 
long train of conſtant appearances; the 
ſame misfortunes always originating from 
the ſame cauſe; and, from the day that 
Aaron firſt formed the idol of gold in 
: Horeb, ruin and defeat invariably ſucceed- 
ing a deſertion of the God of Iſrael. 


Ignorance therefore was not the parent 


of their ſin, but perverſeneſs and depra- 
=D vity of heart: and we ſhall find no fa- 
tisfactory account of their propenſity to 
| encourage ſtrange religions, except by 
| aſcribing it to the corruption of their 
| morals. The faith which forbade and 
condemned their vices, became a heavy 
and diſguſting yoke: they haſted therefore 
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tion of their darling paſſions. Actions, 
which by the Moſaic law were held out 


tem were allowed and encouraged. From 


miſery, and exult over ſcenes of torture. 7 
Chemos, the obſcene dread of Ammon's 7 


lence and oppreſſion. Orus and Iſis con- 
firmed their groſs conceptions of the eter- 
nal Being, by repreſenting deities in bru- 
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to throw it off, and; flew to embrace a new | 
divinity more indulgent to the gratifica= 


as objects of deteſtation, by the new ſyſ- 
6 Moloch, horrid king, beſmeared with A 
blood, they learned to ſport with human 


A 


| ſons,” authorized their debaucheries and 7 
impurities. Belial ſanctified their vio- 


tiſh forms. 


For thoſe the race of Iſrael oft forſook 
Their living ſtrength, and unfrequented left 
His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 

To beſtial gods, for which their heads as low 
Bow'd down in battle, ſunk before the ſpear 
Of deſpicable foes. 


Thus Solomon, in his dotage, built 
temples and erected ſhrines for the idols 
of his favourite miſtreſſes: for which his 

kingdom . 
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* kingdom was rent from his poſterity and 

Nen -- given to his ſervant. Thus Jeroboam ſet 

NM, up the golden calves, and- for- that crime- 

n his houſe was exterminated, their bodies 

w V given to the dogs and the fowls of the air, 
um and his very name made a by- word, a 

1 with ſtandard of iniquity for other wichad 

human : princes to be compared to. Thus Ahab 
ortur 8 2 ; 1 raiſed an altar to Rimmon, and protected 

3 the worſhippers of Baal: he lived miſerable, 

and died without honour. Thus Ahaziah ; 

ſent to enquire concerning his health to 

the god of Ekron, and had the doom of 

death returned him from the God of the 

univerſe. Thus many of them followed, 

obſtinate in rebellion, and inſenſible to the 

plagues which Heaven inflicted on them; 

| till Zedekiah, the laſt of the impious race, 

| was driven from his throne, his kingdom 

deſtroyed, his ſubjects led captive to diftant 

| lands, and himſelf, with loſs of fight, con- 

| demned to perpetual impriſonment. 

All thoſe unhappy deeds were recorded 

«| for the inſtruction of ſucceeding ages; 

- | that the vices and misfortunes of the dead 

| D might 
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afford us leſſons of morality. In fact, if 
we take away their regal character, if we 


never exiſted; but every age produces a 


this day are as common as ever. Perſons 


to many and dangerous aſſaults upon his 


ſoliciting him to eriminal gratification. 
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might prove warnings to the livin g. The 
kings of Iſrael, therefore, though now 
two thouſand years in their graves, may 


conſider them merely as men like ourſelves, | 
there will be found nothing very uncom- 
mon or particular in their conduct. A 
race of more imprudent kings, perhaps, 


race of as wicked men. Apoſtacies at 


might now frequently be found, if we 
eould read the heart, ſecretly abjuring 
the God of their fathers, forſaking the 
worthip of their innocent years, and la- 
bouring hard to eradicate every principle 
which the careful hand of education had 
fixed in their minds. The ſtate of the 
world is ſuch, that every man who converſes 
much in it, is at a certain period expoſed 


faith. Numerous temptations lurk around, 


Pernicious books are „ in his Way, 
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to defile his imagination with a thou- 
ſand impure ideas; by deſcriptions fatally 
pleaſing to inſtruc him in the theory of 
every vice; and by deteſtable ſophiſtries 


to lull his underſtanding afleep. With 


© thoſe are joined idle and airy companions ; 
men who think themſelves born only to 
E ſearch for pleaſure; and, deceived by the 
f tranſitory glow of health, and the uncer- 
| tain gleam of proſperity, boldly affirm, 
that they have found her in the bewitch- 
ing mazes of diſſipation. The giddy youth 
in a fatal hour believes them, reliſhes their 
| brilliant fallies of wit againſt maxims and 
opinions which he once held ſacred, de- 
| ſerts the temple and the worſhip of his 
| God, and flies to join the frantic orgies of 


theſe new idolaters. 

Wherein differs this apoſtate Chriſtian 
from Ahaziah, or any other infidel among 
the Hebrews? Is it becauſe there is no 


= God revealed in the Golpel, that he runs 


to ſeek one in ſcepticiſm and deiſm, and 
all thoſe confuſed unprofitable ſyſtems in- 


vented by vain or vicious men? Is it be- 
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cauſe there is nothing divine in the doc- 


trines and precepts of Chriſt Jeſus, that he 


goes to enquire of—names which it were | 
| blaſphemy to rank with his? No, theſe | 


are not the cauſes of his wandering. Every 
rational power of his ſoul, every uncor- 


rupted feeling of his heart, will bear wit- 


neſs to the divinity of the Chriſtian law, 


and the Chriſtian lawgiver. But thoſe 


powers and feelings have been long wax- 


ing feeble, and no longer poſſeſs the aſcen- 
dant which nature deſigned them. Baſer 


principles have uſurped their place, and 


now aſſume the direction of his conduct. 
The courſes into which he is by them en- 


gaged, accord not with the purity of the 
Chriſtian faith; and therefore he regards 


that faith as a weary weight, and wiſhes 
to leave it behind him. Another ſyſtem of- 


fers, finely contrived. to favour the corrup- 


tion of his heart, and throw his underſtand- 
ing into a moſt profound lethargy, which 
therefore he receives with avidity, as a 


man in a paroxiſm of bodily pain greedily 


ſwallows a ſtupifying medicine, 
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Thus the cauſes of apoſtacy, we ſee, are 
nearly alike in every age: its conſequences 
too are extremely ſimilar, being deceitful 
and ruinous both to ſoul and body. The 
man who deſerts the Chriſtian faith and 
| worſhip, no doubt, thinks himſelf by that 
2 #1 deſertion more free. Freedom is one of thoſe 
2 Ef | ideal beings, which, like many other ob- 
jects as unſubſtantial, the ſons of men de- 
light to purſue. If the laws againſt theft 
and murder were aboliſhed, we would cer- 
I tainly be more free: but no perſon will 
= ſay we would be more happy. Reſtraint 
is neceſſary for man; and we might as 
well talk of perpetual health, or earthly 
immortality, as of abſolute freedom. I 
take it for granted, that the reſtraints im- 
| poſed by Chriſtianity are favourable to hu- 
| man happineſs. The man who ſhould go 
| about to prove the contrary, would find | 
# Himſelf engaged in a Herculean labour. 
He, therefore, who removes them from 
| among his principles of action, breaks 
= down one bulwark, erected by Heaven 
EZ againſt the inroads of affliction and miſery. 
. He 
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He is now more at liberty to hurt himſelf 
and his fellow- creatures. He becomes ſo 
far a ſort of outlaw, who will make de- 
11 predations on all, wherever he is encouraged 
N 25 by the probability of temporal impunity, 
1 But even in this fancied emancipation from 
reſtraint, he will one day find himſelf de- 
ceived. It is a queſtion extremely proble- 
matical, whether any principle of belief 
which the human mind receives in early 
life can be afterwards totally obliterated. 
Men of good ſenſe and knowledge are often 
unable to deſtroy the fooliſh aſſociation of 
the ideas of darkneſs and ghaſtly terrors, 
which had been beaten into their minds by 
weak and ſuperſtitious inſtructors. If it | 
be ſo with the ſillieſt of things, what muſt 
it be with thoſe that are greateſt, beſt, and 
moſt awful? Will there not come an hour | 9 
when they ſhall break through the miſt of | 
deluſion, when they ſhall dart a ray too in- 
tenſely bright for guilt to bear, and diſcover 
to the trembling ſinner what havock hath | 
been made by vice in his heart? He cannot | 1} 
always doze and dream; age or ſickneſs | 
will | 
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will infallibly break the ſpell. Then will 
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umſelf BY 
mes ſo he diſcover the vanity of his idols, and curſe 
te de- in deſpair the gods he had choſen. Argu- 
uraged ments which owed their ſtrength to luxu- 
unity. 5 . riant health, and objections which laughter 
a from alone enforced, will then be of little avail, 
If de- 4 The beautiful ſtyle of one infidel, the poig- 
roble- - nant farcaſtic wit of another, the dark in- 
belief ſidious ſophiſtries of a third, will be equally 
early vain, and equally the objects of his execra- 
erated, x tion. A jeſt will no more alleviate the tor- 
e often tures of remorſe, nor a florid declamation 
tion of remove the terrors of conſcious guilt. - 
errors, EF God of truth and mercy! guard us for 
nds by ever from a fate ſo terrible. Enable us 
If it ſtill to hoard up with care a few fixed prin- 
t muſt eiples, as land-marks to ſteer by through 
ſt, and life's perilous voyage; as beacons to cheer 
+ hour 1 us when the night of age falls; as anchors 
miſt of to graſp at when the ſhock of death con- 
too in- ſigns to diſſolution our periſhable frame. 
iſcover T7 | 5 
k hath | DES) 
cannot D4  SER- 
ckneſs BY 
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TT has been obſerved by thoſe who 


though humble medium. To build up 


are permitted by religion, neceſſary for | 


formed by God himſelf, If we conſider 
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er, 


have made human nature their ſtudy, 
that men are ſeldom content with medio- 
crity. In our vices and virtues we gene- 
rally run to extremes, deſpiſing the ſafe, 


one virtue we throw down another; and 
to ſhun one vice we run into the oppoſite 
one. This maxim, which is verified in 
moſt of the actions of men, is particularly 
ſo in thoſe familiar converſations, which 


ſociety, and for which we ſeem to be 


the 


— 
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; che conduct of men in this reſpect, we 
& ſhall find hardly any thing but exceſs and 
extremes. On one fide, we may ſee per- 


V. ſons of a wild and ſavage diſpoſition, car- 
| rying faces of rigour and auſterity into 
the moſt innocent companies; declaiming, 
without end, againſt the manners of the 
age; . oppoſing all; offended at all; and 
WITH condemning all, by their own infallible 
Judgment. On the other ſide, are thoſe 
who, to ſhun: this extreme, neglect their 
e who religion; imagining, that, to pleaſe the 
r ſtudy, world, they muſt put off their Chriſtianity, 
medio- and give to all their expreſſions an air 
e gene- of libertiniſm. Nothing is ſo rare as that 
ie ſafe, wiſe mixture of gravity and ſweetneſs, 
zild up of piety and affability, together, which 
r; and can keep inviolate the rights of religion, 
ppoſite BW without hurting thoſe of ſociety; and pay 
ified in what is due to ſociety, without offending 
icularly religion: yet it is the wiſe mixture which 
which we are called to practiſe by the Spirit of 
ary for God; this is the art of ſpeaking which 
to be the Goſpel teachethn. Let your ſpeech 
conſider be alway with es, and ſeaſoned with 
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42 MISCELLANEOUS. 
falt;” that is, let it be ſolid, and let it be 


| agreeable. The Chriſtian religion forbids 
not abſolutely, as ſome have imagined, 
every idle word; that is, every kind of 


diſcourſe whoſe immediate good tendency 
cannot be perceived; for it forbids no 


innocent recreation, of which theſe diſ- 


courſes are a ſpecies. I might alſo ob- 
' ſerve, that the paſſage which records the 


| _ threatening. againſt idle words, is proved 
by the moſt eminent commentators to be 
_ falſely tranſlated; ſo that we ought not to 


read idle, but wicked, or pernicious words. 
But the meaning of both theſe paſſages is | 
clearly this: that our diſcourſe ought | 
always to be innocent; and, for the moſt 


part, employed about grave and uſeful 


Some people ſeem to think that our 


churches and cloſets are the only places 


proper for ſolid reflection: : a miſtake which 


occaſions the loſs of many a precious mo- 


ment. Our ſouls are of themſelves but 7” 


too apt to wander; and therefore, inſtead 


ef induſtriouſly diverting their attention, 
| we 
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we ought to ſeize every opportunity of 
fixing it on ſerious thought. Having been 
at church, for example, our diſcourſe may 
be uſefully employed upon whatever has 
made an impreſſion upon our minds, by 


which thoſe impreſſions will be rendered. 


ſtronger and more laſting. Having ſeen 


me death of a friend, or aſſiſted at his fu- 


2 


4 bg 
e 


1 neral ; | 
the inconſtancy of human things, the va- 


we may take occaſion to reflect on 


nity of life, and the happineſs of a good 
death. Having read a book of inſtruction 


| we may impart a ſhare of the knowledge 
we have acquired from it to thoſe with 
whom we converſe. By ſuch means might 
© | every company be turned into a ſchool of 
= learning, in which every one, without af- 
feddation, might communicate to his bre- 
WE thren his knowledge and his virtues. 


« But, this is to forbid us all the plea- 
ſures of life, it will be faid; < muſt we 


== always bear a viſage of gravity; and ne- 
ver open our mouths but to vent ſome 


ſage obſervation, or ſentence of morality? 
Muſt we be condemned to eternal melan- 
cCholy! 1 
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choly?” No, certainly! for, is joy in- 
compatible with piety? or is piety fo 
much our enemy as to poiſon all the 
pleaſures with which it may be con- 
nected ? 
After all, what pleaſures can reſult 
from thoſe vain diſcourſes which conſume | ; 
ſo great a portion of human life, eſpe- 
cially of the lives of the great and the gay? 
Were a perſon who had lived ſequeſtered 
from the haunts of men to hear at once 
the confuſed noiſe which ariſeth from a 
troop of thoſe who ſpeak a great deal of 
nothing, he would ſurely conclude, that 
this multitude of words afforded great | 
pleaſure, both to the ſpeakers and the 
hearers. But who in the leaſt acquainted 
with life can fall into ſuch a miſtake? | 
What pleaſure can a man of ſenſe and taſte | 
find in thoſe idle obſervations that are | 
made on the moſt common appearances 
of nature: in thoſe dull circles where 
the falling of the rain and the blowing of 
the wind are ſubjects of diſquiſition: in 1 
thoſe viſits of ceremony, which are equally 
burthen- | 
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joy in- 0 | W to thoſe that pay, and to thoſe 
iety fo 3 that receive them? Will theſe be prefer- 
ll the red to a decent converſation, which is 
e con- pleaſant in the mean time, and gives plea- 
ſure to reflection? Certainly not! The 
reſult pleaſure of converſation, therefore, is 
onſume founded chiefly upon its ſolidity. 
eſpe- But let us remember, moreover, chat 
1e gay? our ſpeech muſt be alway with grace: 
ieſtered it muſt not be offenſive nor diſagreeable 
at once to our companions. The cauſes of diſ- 
from a guſt and trouble in converſation ſeem to 
deal of be principally. theſe, ridicule, ſelf- con- 
e, that ceit, diſputation, obſtinacy, and curioſity: 
1 great oppoſed to which, there are virtues or 
nd the races from whence ſpring all the charms 
uainted ] of converſation ; the graces of complai- 
liebe? | fance, of humility, of moderation, of do- 
nd taſte cility, and of diſcretion. | 
lit are Exceſſive raillery, or ridicule, is always 
arances diſguſting in converſation. At times, 
where this talent is agreeable, when moderately 
wing of F uſed: but it is a dangerous weapon, and 
8 1 often hurtful to its owner. Who loves to 
equally i A Ki himſelf wade ridiculous ? What man 
urthen- | £1 - 55 i Can 
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can bear to have his weakneſs Liſcovered 5 
in public? There needs no abſtract medi- 
tation to prove this. The feelings of 9 

every man bear witneſs to its truth; even 

of him who poſſeſſeth this faculty; elſe why 
cannot he bear to be ridiculed in his turn? 

Why ſinks he down in ſad ſilence, when 

attacked by a ſuperior genius in that way? 

Why is all his vivacity gone, and his wit 

diſappeared, if it is not that every one 

loves a certain degree of reſpect ? 1 

To theſe offences we oppoſe the grace of «| 
complaiſance: : a grace which is well known 
to the men of the world; and of which 
they know well how to make their advan- 
tage, whether in conciliating the favour 
of a ſuperior, or in acquiring the friend- 
ſhip of inferiors and equals. See with what | 
addreſs they can ſhew us to ourſelves in the 
beſt light! See with what dexterity they | 
can entertain us with ſubjects that pleaſe 

and intereſt us! And ſhall Chriſtian cha- 0 

rity yield to worldly politeneſs ? IF = 

The ſecond fault that hurts converſa- 
tion is ſelf-confidence. What is leſs ſup- 
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| conceit and precipitation. 
| perſon, who never perhaps ſounded the 
full depth of any queſtion ; who knows 
neither the ſtrength of proofs, nor the 
force of difficulties ; who ſees things only 
| ſuperficially : ſuch a one will imagine, 


"38 with great facility, that he has clear ideas 
th what 
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portable than a man, who, taking himſelf 
ö : for a genius of the firſt rank, puts forth 
ngs of 


| his own infallibility as the teſt of every 
truth; who would have all his words 


5 54 for oracles, and his judgment be the 
laſt reſort, from which there lies no ap- 
peal? What aggravates the injuſtice of 
this character is, that thoſe deciſive peo- 


ba are commonly moſt ignorant : their 
E ignorance, indeed, is the cauſe of their 
An ignorant 


of all, and perfect knowledge of what he 


thinks the circle of the ſciences. He 
knows nothing of doubt or heſitation; to 
n cha- 1 ; 


doubt is pitiful and mean. A man of 


"£7 © ſound underſtanding, on the contrary, 
knows ſo well the weakneſs of the hu- 
nverſa« man mind, and knows fo well by expe- 
i | rience his own failings, that thoſe reflec- 
tions 
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tions are always a ſufficient counterpoiſe 


to pride. He propoſeth his thoughts only 


as problems to be examined, not as de- 


cifions to be followed; and this is what 1 
have called the grace of humility in con- 
verſation. We muſt ſubmit our opinions | 
to the diſcuſſion of thoſe to whom we 


propoſe them. We muſt leave to every a 
one the liberty of thinking as he ſees good: 


remembering, that if we have reaſon, 


others have it alſo; if we have knowledge, 
others have it in like manner; if we have 


conſidered any matter, others may have 


conſidered it as well as we. We muſt 
even propoſe the things that we are moſt 
ſtrongly convinced of, in ſuch a manner 


as to ſhew that we only ſpeak from a 


conviction of truth, and not from ſelf- 
conceit: thus putting in practice that 
leſſon of the Apoſtle, Let nothing be 
done through ſtrife or vain glory; but in 
lowlineſs of mind let each eſteem other 
better than themſelves.” 

Bitter diſputation is another cauſe of 


trouble in converſation. In all ſuch we 


ought 


erpoiſe 
ts only 
as de- 
what [I 
n con- 


pinions | 


om we 


every 


s good: 
reaſon, 
wledge, 
ve have 
y have 
e muſt 
e moſt 
manner 
from a 
m ſelf⸗ 
ce that 
ing be 
but in 
n other 


auſe of 
uch we 
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error. 
ample in this: To the Jews, I became 
Jas a Jew: to them that are without law, 
Jas without law: to the weak, I became as 
| weak: Iam made all things to all men, that 
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W ought to yield in time, and even when we 
are on the right fide: to content ourſelves 


with knowing the truth, when thoſe to 


EX | whom we offer it ſhut their eyes againſt it, 
The reaſon of this maxim is, that a man 


who refuſeth his aſſent to a propoſition ſuf- 
ficiently demonſtrated, will refuſe it more 


E violently in proportion as proofs are brought. 
The pride of his heart, and not the weak- 
| neſs of his underſtanding, was the cauſe of 
his refuſal; and, therefore, by perſiſting 
to ſhew him the truth, we enrage his pride 
the more we confound his miſtake: whereas, 


by giving his paſſion time to cool, he may 
return to himſelf, and be aſhamed of his 
St. Paul gives us an admirable ex- 


I might by all means fave ſome.” Why 
did he ſo? Was it from dread of oppoſition, 


or from laxity of principle? No! Never 
| ſervant was more zealous for the intereſt 
of his maſter! Never warrior was more ar- 
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dent for the glory of his prince! It was 
from moderation: it was from charity. 


Obſtinacy, too, is incompatible with the 
grace of which I ſpeak. To ſupport an 


opinion, only becauſe we firſt advanced it; 
to heap abſurdity upon abſurdity, rather 


than renounce the firſt one; to be deceived 


a thouſand times rather than acknowledge 


one deception ; what can be more oppoſite 
to the peace of ſocial converſe? How much 


better is it to open our eyes to the light, 


when it meets them; and, by a ſincere re- 
traction, acknowledge that our deſign is to 
learn, rather than to make a parade of our 


learning. 


Finally, curioſity, blameably exerted by | 
indiſcreet queſtions, is hurtful to converſa- 
tion: ſuch queſtions as confine and hamper || 
the mind of him we interrogate: ſuch as 
drive him to the hateful dilemma of either 


not anſwering, or of belying his real ſen- 


timents. Too much intereſtedneſs in the : 
affairs of our neighbour, is ſometimes leſs 
ſupportable than abſolute indifference. 5 | 
When, in ſpite of himſelf, we would enter 
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into one's confidence, we ſhew ourſelves 
animated, not ſo much by a ſpirit of love 
and charity, as of indiſcreet and prying eu- 
rioſity: a vice with which St. Paul re- 


proacheth the widows of his time; and, in 


their perſon, condemns and forbids to all 
ſucceeding Chriſtians. 
Theſe graces which I have eden 


are among the number of thoſe that are 


little regarded, at leaſt as religious per- 


7 fections; and theſe offences of the tongue 
are thought to involve very ſmall degrees 
of guilt: but for that reaſon they ought 
to be avoided with peculiar care. 
erimes have a ſort of repelling virtue, (if I 
| may ſo ſpeak;) their horror drives us from 
them; and, if we fall into them by ſur- 
priſe, we fly inſtantaneouſly to repentance: 
but the leſſer fins, as they alarm us not fo 
much, can every day make imperceptible 
# progreſs, and every day raiſe ſome obſtacle 
to that great work, for the perfection of 
— | Which we received our being from God. 
ference. Wl 
Id enter 


Great 


That our ſpeech may be always with grace, 
we ought to be cautious in the choice of 
| E 2 our 
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there is no ſinner ſo obſtinately hardened, 


| good; ſo there is no good man ſo confirmed 


tible: but if we ſpeak without reflection, 
our ſpeech ſhall certainly not be with grace. 
A fool,” ſays Solomon, © is full of 
words; but the end of his talk is miſ- 


Keep thy heart with all diligence; for 


ſhall we think to prevent the effects, if we 
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our companions. Rarely ſhall a man paſs 
his life with an evil-ſpeaker, without con- 
tracting the habit of evil-ſpeaking. As 


but may be ſhaken by the company of the 


in virtue, but may be ruined by the com- 
pany of the wicked. Another uſeful rule 
in the art of ſpeaking with grace, is, the art 
of filence. To ſpeak a great deal, and to 
reflect on what we ſay, are things incompa- 


chievous madneſs.” Yew 
The laft and grand rule of a We 
the tongue, is to regulate the heart.—- 


out of it are the iſſues of life.” In vain 


do not remove the cauſe: in vain ſhall we 
attempt to purify the ſtream, if the foun- 
tain remains impure; in vain, by conſtrain- 
ing ourſelves, ſhall our ** words be ſofter 

| 5 than 
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full of 


S Mile 


chan oil, while war is in our heart: con- 
ſtraint cannot long be borne; and the heart 
Ws will inſenſibly guide the tongue. Would 
ve then ſhun impertinence, bitterneſs, ob- 
: | ſcenity, calumny, raſh judgment, and every 
WE offence of the tongue? We muſt begin by 
the heart; and eſtabliſh .there the love of 
God, which is charity, in full ſway. If 


== we love piety, if we love virtue, our diſ- 


5 


6: | courſe ſhall be always pious and virtuous. 
3 May the Almighty enable us continually 
to think and ſpeak ſuch things as be right= 
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ful. 
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IE R. xxiii. 24. 


DO NOT 1 FILL HEAVEN AND EARTH? 


SAITH THE LORD, 


FEW things there are which we ſee 


in nature, but what are myſterious 
to us. Outward appearances we know as 
facts; but when we attempt to enquire 


into the real cauſes of things, we find our 


reſearches quickly at an end. We quickly 
perceive, that the human mind was not 
made for a full comprehenſion of ſubjects; 


but that all the modes of perception with 


which it is endued, were intended, by the 


wiſe contrivance of God, to anſwer other 
particular purpoſes. Our ſenſations give 


us no intelligence of the eſſence of thoſe 
material objects which produce them, nor, 
indeed, immediately of their exiſtence it- 
— ſelf: 
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ſelf: and though we have an inward con- 


ſciouſneſs of our own exiſtence, our per- 
ceptions, and volitions, yet what the inti- 
mate nature is of that ſelf- conſciouſneſs, 
we cannot underſtand. The Father of our 
ſpirits, from whom every good gift 
comes down,” hath given us ſuch powers 
of knowledge as are ſufficient for directing 
our practice, though not for comprehend- 
ing fully the nature of any thing which 
ſeems not requiſite to the ends of our be- 
ing. But leaſt of all can we form any 


adequate notion of the Supreme Being 


himſelf: not only are the abſolute perfec- 
tions of his nature far beyond the reach of 


our underſtanding, but we have no imme- 
diate perception of them, as of other ob- 


jects. Of ſenſible qualities, ſuch as the 
figure, colour, and magnitude of bodies, 
we have diſtinct ideas; of our own rational 


faculties, we have a direct, intuitive know- 


ledge; and alſo of moral qualities, as of 


| goodneſs, juſtice, and gratitude, we have 
very clear apprehenſions: but of the di- 


vine, incommunicable attributes, we have 
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not, nor can poſſibly have, any poſitive 
idea. In this preſent mortal ſtate, there- 
fore, our knowledge of the Deity is dark 
and imperfect, collected from his works 
and revelations by reaſoning; a more dif- 
ficult and unaffecting way than that of di- 
rect intuition. By reflecting on ourſelves, 
on the conſtitution of. our nature, with 
its various tendencies, affections, paſſions, 


and operations, and by conſidering exter- 


nal objects as perceived by our ſenſes, we 
are led to a perſuaſion of his being, power, 


wiſdom, and goodneſs. By this method 1 
of enquiry, we are alſo convinced, that 


God is intimately preſent with us, and 


with all beings in the univerſe: yet ſtill 
it is only by the means of ſenſible effects, 


that we attain to this conviction. The 


divine nature and attributes themſelves, 
the inward principle of the Almighty's | 


various operations, ** no man hath ſeen 
at any time, nor can fee.''—** Behold, I go 


forward,” faid Job, but he is not there; 
and backward, but I cannot perceive him; 


on the left hand, where he doth work, but 
„„ I cannot 
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I cannot behold him: he hideth himſelf 
on the right hand that I cannot ſee him.“ 
Hence it follows, and we find it ſo in ex- 
perience, that the perfections of God, which 


are the moſt clearly manifeſted, and im- 


mediately exerciſed, in his works, are the 


beſt underſtood by us. We have much 


more diſtin apprehenſions of power, wiſ- 
dom, and goodneſs, than of ſelf-exiſtence 
and infinity. The latter are not, nor can 
poſſibly be, repreſented by any image, nor 
is the idea of them conveyed by any diſ- 


cernible effect: the other have produced 
a reſemblance of themſelves in inferior 
agents, and characters of them may be 


traced in all the divine operations. 
With regard, therefore, to thoſe attributes 
which it is hardeſt for us to conceive, we 


ſhall ſtill think and ſpeak of them the moſt 


uſefully, when, as far as it can be done, we 


conſider them in relation to the works of 


God. Thus, we have a much better no- 


tion of the divine omnipreſence, by conſi- 


dering it as filling the whole univerſe, as 


continually working 1 in every part of actual 


creation 5 
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creation, than by applying our thoughts 


to the abſtfact ſpeculation of abſolute im- | 


menſity, or exiſtence diffuſed through 
boundleſs ſpace. - And we find, that of 
the arguments which confirm this article 
of our faith, thoſe which are taken meta- 
phyſically from principles of reaſon, give 
not ſuch reſt and ſatisfaction to the mind, 
as thoſe which are drawn from more ob- 


vious views of nature; and that their ge- 


neral force of conviction is nearly in pro- 
portion to the notoriety, or fimplicity, of 
their principles. So, one argument is taken 
from neceſſary exiſtence—God is from all 


eternity: he, conſequently, exiſts without 


any cauſe: he, therefore, neceſſarily 7s, 


and it is impoſſible that he ſhould not be. 
But it is certain, that abſolute neceſſity of 


exiſtence excludes all relation to any one 


place more than another: for he who ic, 


by neceſſity of nature, muſt be every where, 


for the ſame reaſon that he zs any where; 


becauſe, if he could be abſent from any one 


Place, he might be abſent alſo from any 


other place, and fo could have no neceſſary 


exiſtence, 


I 
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exiſtence. To neceſſity of exiſtence, all 
points of ſpace are alike; and, therefore, 


it is equally neceſſary in them all. Again, 


wherever any being exerts his power, there 
he certainly exiſts: but we know that the 
divine power is exerted through the whole 


creation; we know alſo, that there is no 


point of ſpace imaginable, beyond the li- 
mits of creation, in which this power cannot 
act; and if fo, this power muſt be every 


where: conſequently ſuch Being muſt be 


every where, in the whole immenſity of 


| ſpace. - 


This argument is held to be ircefraga 


ble: but there is another, at once more ob- 


vious, and more convincing. We ſee, in 


this vaſt creation, a power every where 


exerted, in purſuing a defign that is per- 
fectly uniform and conſiſtent: we ſee it 
exerted at all times, and in all places; the 


_ fame intentions are, by the ſame energy, 
advanced from age to age. The deepeſt 


enquiries into nature, and the lateſt im- 
provements in natural knowlege, convince 
us, that this energy is neceſſary, not only 
| 5 
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to the production of every animal and ve- 


getable, but even to the ſubſiſtence of the 
material world; and that without it, the 
| coheſion of the parts of matter, in them- 


ſelves diſtin& and ſeparable, could not be 


accounted for, nor, therefore, the very ex- 


iſtence of any material compound: ſo that 
matter ſuppoſeth a preſent power every 


where acting upon it. Accordingly, we 
perceive ſuch a power every where, in this 
world; every where, in this ſyſtem, of 
which our world is a part; and every where, 
as far as our diſcoveries can reach, through 
the whole heavens. Now, wherever this 
power is exerted, there is God; in the 


heavens above, and in the earth beneath. 


But if we know that he fills heaven-and 


earth, we know that there can be no dif- 


ficulty in ſuppoſing that he is preſent in all 
imaginable worlds, and in all imaginable 


ſpace: for if the ſame ſimple and undivided 


Being can be preſent in ſeveral different 


places at once, he may be preſent in all 
places at once. 
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In this kind of reaſoning, from obvious 
and manifeſt appearances, the mind reſts 
perfectly ſatisfied. And thus we conceive, 
that as in man there is one individual con- 
ſcious ſelf, that ſees, hears, feels, and de- 


termines for the whole body; ſo in the uni- 
verſe (but in a manner infinitely more per- 
fect) there is one conſcious intelligent na- 


ture, which pervades the entire ſyſtem, at 
once perceiving in every place, and preſi- 


ding over all. Such a view of this amaz- 


ing attribute, far from being a point of 


mere ſpeculation, is indeed one of the moſt 


pleaſing and uſeful thoughts that can enter 
the ſoul of man. The Pſalmiſt ſignificantly 


and happily expreſſed himſelf concerning 


it, when he ſaid, Lord, thou haſt been 


the dwelling- place of thy people to all ge- 


22 


nerations ; their eternal home. Through 


> what changes of being we ſhall paſs, we 


know not; in what worlds in the immen- 
ſity of ſpace our dwelling ſhall be aſſigned, 
we know as little: but every where is the 
Parent of our ſpirits preſent with us; and 


every where are we at home with kim. 
| | Strange 
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Strange countries, and ftrange worlds, 
there may be, but no ſtrange God. Had 


I the command of univerſal nature, fo that 


I could tranſport myſelf whither I pleaſed 
for a ſafe retreat; in vain ſhould I attempt 
to avoid the preſence of God. If I mount 


up to the extremities of this material world, 
even to the ſurface that parts it from the 
immenſe void, I ſhould find myſelf there 


within the verge of his ſupreme dominion. 
If I deſcend to the darkneſs which is hid 
from all living, there I ſhould be naked 
before him; no gloom nor obſcurity is im- 
penetrable to his all- ſearching. eye. The 
ſwift wings of the morning would be 
heavy and flow, to bear me from his pur- 


ſuing hand; and the ſhadows of night to 


him are as clear as the ſplendor of the noon- 
day ſun.” The holy Scriptures, indaed, 
repreſent him as dwelling in heaven, there 
preparing his throne, and there diſplaying 
his glory: but theſe expreſſions were never 


intended to fignify, that his eſſential pre- 


ſence is limited to any one place, which is 
impoſſible; and they can relate to nothing 
elſe 
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elſe but particular manifeſtations of his 


glory. So he is, in heaven, particularly 


manifeſted to the happy ſpirits that dwell 
there; but ſtill he is here as really as in 


heaven: not indeed viſible to mortal eyes, 


yet as certainly preſent. 

To every good mind this muſt 5 a joys 
ful reflection. It is a noted obſervation, 
that in the company of one whom we eſteem 
and love, we are ſenſible of a pleaſure, 


which ſeems to communicate itſelf to all 


objects around us. Every thing with ſuch 
a companion appears pleaſing; the places 


where we are wont to converſe, the fields, 
ant 


Walks, and every accuſtomed retreat, 
give us delight; a delight which is highly 
natural, and therefore highly ſatisfactory. 
Thus it is, that every thing which hath the 
leaſt relation to the principal object of the 


heart, derives from it a charm. And why 


ſhould not all nature appear to us delight- 
ful, as it is every where the ſeat of the di- 


vine preſence; the ſeat of that preſence 


which contains the perfection of grandeur 


and of beauty? Certainly, to reflect that 


this 
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this glorious preſence is ever with us, that 


in every place, and in every circumſtance, 
we ſee God, and have acceſs to him, muſt 

not only give us a ſenſible feeling of pure 
delight, but alſo make all things around us 
put on a delightful aſpect. God is here; 
and ſhould not every thing rejoice as in his 


preſence? Suppoſe him abſent, and all ſub- 


ſtantial joy is that moment gone. Nature's 
beauties fade, her glories die, and the uni- 
verſe frowns like a gloomy and deſolate wild. 
So the riſing ſan diſplays his beams, and the 
| ſkies are filled with day; a thouſand beau- 


tiful objects open to the eye, nature ſmiles 


on every hand, and the world appears a grand 
and delightful theatre: but when that foun- 
tain of light is withdrawn, and darkneſs 


hath inveſted the earth, nought then is ſeen 
but formleſs gloom, a blind and undiſtin- 
guiſhable maſs; the verdure of the fields, 


and the charming varieties that adorn them, 
the beauties of the roſe and the violet, the 
majeſty of the oak and the pine—all are 
loſt. 1 
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But very languid is this compariſon, and 
very faint the repreſentation it gives of the 
joy communicated by the ſenſe of a pre- 


ſent Divinity. The light of day diſcovers, 


indeed, beauties which are in objects; but 


it creates them not: whereas, it is the 
view of a creating and preſiding Deity in 


all the parts of nature, which gives us ſe- 
cure and complete ſatisfaction. And when 
the whole univerſe is conſidered as the 
temple of God, as the ſeat of the original 


power and might, of the original order and 
harmony, of the original goodneſs and love; 


it then becomes every where delightful, and 


in every part receives additional dignity. 


To look on the beauty of opening flowers, | 


gradually growing up to all their pride, is 
certainly pleaſant, even to a ſuperficial ob- 
ferver; but to diſcern the Creator's hand 


which adorns them in a manner ſo delight- 
ful, and to conſider them as the contrivance 


of the eternal Mind, eloquently diſplaying 


is intention to pleaſe the children of men, 


this ſhews them in a very different, and in 


a much nobler light. Even the moſt for- 
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 midable appearances in nature, conſidered. — 


in this view, become eaſy to the imagina- be 
tion. If the thunders and the lighinings ci 
of heaven are conceived as having the Deity : th 
preſiding in them; if the wild tempeſts and Ca 
the tumultuous ocean are his ſervants, con- is 
ſtantly under his eye, ever executing his MW þh, 
pleaſure, and having all their force mea- ar 
ſured by him; they ceaſe then to be ter- of 
tible, for they diſcover a power which muſt uh 
be always tempered with kindneſs, and di- : g 
rected by love. Can that appearance be» MW ar 
terrible to a faithful and good mind, in w 


which the eternal Father of all is perceived? 
Can the moſt awful diſplays of majeſty 
ſtrike with painful terror, while the God 
is ſeen, a God whoſe unchangeable good- 
| neſs is our perfect ſecurity ? No! while 
we know ourſelves to be under his indul- 
gent care, and within the embraces of his 
arm, let the thunder rend the heavens, let 
the lightnings ſhatter the rocks, let earth- 
quakes hurl the mountains from their ſeats, 
let the winds roar, and the ocean boil— 
Rill all is well, for here is our God; © a 
| God 
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God at hand, and not far off: « it is I, 


be not afraid.” In a word, the whole cir- 
cuit of nature muſt be agreeable, and all 
that comes to paſs muſt be for good, be- 
cauſe the Divinity is every where. Here 
is dignity, and here is goodneſs ! Let the 
heathens celebrate their gods of the hills 
and vallies, of their fountains and rivers, 
of their corn and wine; while we adore 


the one infinite, univerſally-animating, and 
governing Mind, who preſides over all, 
and whoſe tender mercy is over all his 
works. 4 
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Mic ARE, vi. 9. 


HEAR YE THE ROD, AND WHO HATH 


APPOINTED IT. 


OTHING is more apparently 
eſſential to the character of the Su- 
preme Being than perfect holineſs : he loves 
righteouſneſs, and hates iniquity. As every 


man's own conſcience, approving the juſt 


laws of his nature, is a witneſs to the 
moral rectitude of the great Lawgiver, and 


leads to the expectation of his impartial 


judgment ; ſo the remarkable interpoſition 
of divine Providence in the affairs of the 


world, by inflicting ſevere puniſhments for 


the obſtinate wickedneſs of men, hath 


been univerſally acknowledged. Great and 


deſolating 
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deſolating ſtrokes, ſuch eſpecially as were 


ſudden and ſurpriſing, not expected ac- 


cording to the ordinary courſe of nature, 


have been always attributed to the imme- 


diate avenging hand of God, as a ſignifi- 


cation to men, even in their ſtate of trial, 


of his final deſign to condemn impenitent 
finners, when the righteous ſhall be ſaved. 
Other cataſtrophes of nations and cities, 
which had not ſuch miraculous circum- 
ſtances, have nevertheleſs been accounted 
for by the wiſeſt of men in the ſame man- 
ner, as intended for examples of puniſhing 


obſtinate wickedneſs and diſſolute luxury, 


that by the judgments of God which 


are in the earth, the inhabitants thereof 


may learn righteouſneſs.” But the ſame 


_ uniformity is by no means obſervable in 


the effect of thoſe judgments, as in their 
cauſe: on the contrary, by the ſad indo- 
lence or blindneſs of men, they are often 
almoſt totally diſregarded. Not that it 


can be ſaid we are abſolutely unconcerned 
at the ſtrokes of Providence which we ſee 
in the world; ſtupidity cannot carry us 
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quite ſo far; yet it is certain, that we ſel-⸗ 
dom conſider them with ſuch attention as 
we ought. Wars, plagues, famines, when 
we do not feel them ourſelves, or when we 


feel them but lightly, make very weak im- 


preſſions on our minds: we ſpeak of them 
with the news of the times, and the con- 
verſation of the day; but we carry our re- 


flections no farther, nor think of entering 
into the views of Providence. There are 
people on the earth ſo ſelfiſh, that they 
ſeem to be moved with nothing but what 
directly affects themſelves: if their own 


private affairs ſuſtain no damage; if their 


own little deſigns ſucceed to their wiſh; if 


their own groveling pleaſures are not in- 


terrupted; they care not WHO is unhappy 
in the world, or what quarter of it is 
ſtruck by the juſt hand of God. Such a 


character is at once ſeen to be deſpicable. 


In the affliftions which happen to man- 
kind, every ſide deſerves to be conſidered; 


and all is worthy of attention in thoſe 


meſſages of divine vengeance,” The philo- 
ſopher * there find room for the moſt 
ä profound 
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profound ſpeculations: to conſider what un- 
known means the Almighty uſeth to ſhake 
the machine of the world, and to change, 


as it were in a moment, the face of ſociety : 


to conſider how the earth loſeth its fertility ; 
and, as if by ſome additional malediction, 
denies men food to ſupport them in their 
toils: to conſider how the ſalutary air is 
turned into poiſon, and deſtruction is 
wafted in every breeze, The politician 
may there admire the fall of kingdoms, 


and the overthrow of mighty empires: 


he may ſee vaſt armies, raiſed with diffi- 


culty and diſciplined with care, in one 


ſhort hour ſwept away by the tide of hat- 
tle; or, which is ſtill more mournful, dy- 


ing in heaps through hunger or contagion. 
But the Chriſtian looks much farther 

than theſe: he ſees, ** how terrible a 
thing it is to fall into the hands of the 


living God:“ he adores that Providence 
which direQs all events, and without 
which a hair of the head cannot. fall to 
the ground. In theſe diſtreſſes of others, 


| he acknowledges the ſupreme dominion of 
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God, to whole irreſiſtible word, war, pe- 


ſtilence, and famine, winds, waves, and 
ſtorms, obey: he hears the rod, and 
who hath appointed it: he fears the ſame 


for himſelf; and, therefore, prepares to 


meet his God.“ 


Such are the refletions which this 


conduct of Providence ought to excite in a 


reaſonable ſoul. It is a ſad obſervation, 
however, that thoſe men who above all 
boaſt of their reaſon, are leaſt of all em- 


ployed in ſuch reflections: perſons who 


indeed have knowledge, but growing 
« yain in their imaginations, their fooliſh 
hearts are darkened; and profeſſing them- 


ſelves to be wiſe, they become fools.” 
More occupied with nature than with the 
God of nature, they hold it weakneſs to 


diſcover the finger of the Almighty in the 
afflictions of men: they aſcribe every thing 


to ſecond cauſes; and regard nature as the 
univerſal divinity, the ſole directreſs of all 
events. In oppoſition to this error, it is 


eaſy to prove, that God is the author of 


theſe calamities, and that they are de- 
| figned 
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3 by him for certain wiſe and good 


ends. 
What is called nature, is ie nothing, 


or it is an aſſemblage of beings created by 
| God: either the effects of nature are no- 
- thing, or they are the conſequences of the 
laws by which the Supreme Creator go- 
verns thoſe beings; and, conſequently, 
whatever we call natural effects, or actions 


of ſecond cauſes, are the works of God, 
and the effects of laws eſtabliſhed by him. 
This principle is inconteſtible to every 
one but an Atheiſt, For example: When 
we ſay that an earthquake is a natural 
effect, proceeding from a natural cauſe; 
what do we mean by this, but that there 


are, in the internal ſtructure of the earth, 


certain kinds of matter, which, by their 
violent agitation, cauſe that dreadful phæ- 
nomenon? But who formed the earth ? 


who placed thoſe inflammable ſubitances 
beneath its ſurface ? who eſtabliſhed ſuch 


laws of motion as make them burſt forth 
at certain times? It was either God, or it 


was chance, If it was chance, this is the 


principle 
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principle of Atheiſm: if it was God, my 
principle is true. . But moreover, the Al. 
mighty, in eſtabliſhing theſe laws, and 
foreſeeing their effects, deſigned them for 
certain determinate purpoſes. Nothing 


can be done by an all-wiſe Being but 
what is agreeable to his wiſdom, nothing. 


but what tends to ſome deſign, to make 
this character of wiſdom thine forth in 
ſmall as well as in great things. The 
_ wiſeſt of men are not capable of this; be- 


cauſe their finite minds can only take in a 
certain circle of objects: but it is far 


otherwiſe with the Father of ſpirits, who, 
in his boundleſs intelligence, comprehends 
innumerable ideas without confuſion, and 


whoſe wiſdom propoſeth ſome fixed end 


in all his works. Conſequently, the 


works of nature which he created, the 


effects of nature which he foreſaw, make 
a part of his eternal counſel, and have 
every one their deſtination. To aſeribe 
all events therefore to ſecond caules ; 
to diſcover no deſign of Providence in 


wars, in famines, and ſuch like; and 
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not to acknowledge in theſe the Author 
and the Lord of e is to be blind 
indeed. | 


This e apparently ſound, is 


confirmed in the Scriptures; by whoſe ſa- 
ered and unerring rules every meditation of 


this kind ought to be tried. Joſeph was 


ſold by his brethren and conveyed to 
Egypt; but it was God who ſent him 


there, to be the happy inſtrument of pre- 
ſervation” to his friends, and to all the 


country. The kings of the earth may 
form ſchemes and projects; © but their 


hearts are in the hand of the Lord, and, 


like the rivers of water, he turns them 
whitherſoever he will.” Herod and Pilate 
could perſecute Jeſus Chriſt; but, in this, 

ec they did only what the hand and coun- 
ſel of God had determined before to be 


done. The hairs of our head may fall to 


the ground; yet even this is not without 
the conſent of our heavenly Father. A 
part of thee, ſaid the Spirit of God to the 


Jews, * ſhall die with the peſtilence; and 
A "pk ſhall fall by the ſword round about 
thee; 


4 
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thee; and I will ſcatter a third part to all 
the winds: ſo ſhall it be an aſtoniſhment 
and an inſtruction to the nations that are 
round about thee.” This laſt paſſage, for 
evidence, is equal to a thouſand; as it 


clearly teacheth us, that the calamities of 


particular men are deſigned for the inſtruc- 
tion of all. 5 


But, not 3 theſe judgments 


are abuſed in another manner; when men 
of a proud and uncharitable ſpirit, inſtead 
of confidering them as warnings to them- 


ſelves, think and ſpeak of them as direct 


puniſhments for the crimes of thoſe who 


ſuffer them: an obſervation which, though 


it may be true, yet comes not well from a 
diſciple of Jeſus Chriſt, whoſe religion 
commands every one in lowlineſs of 
mind to eſteem other better than them- 
ſelves.” Indeed, no reaſoning can be 
worſe than to ſay, ſuch a man is a grievous 
ſinner, becauſe he is unhappy here on 
earth; and another is a great faint, be- 


cauſe he is ſurrounded with all manner of 


delights. To reaſon in this manner is to 
5 ſet 
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ſet bounds to the Moſt High, without 
conſidering the different views which an 


infinite Intelligence - may have in thoſe, 
| ſtrokes which he inflicts on mortals, Some- 


times he deſigns them for trials; as in the 
caſe of Abraham, when he received that 
terrible and afflicting command of ſacrifi- 
cing his only ſon. Sometimes he deſigns 


them to ſhew forth his power and glory: 


ſo the man in the Goſpel. was born blind, 


8 ' thatthe works of God might be manifeſted ; 
and Lazarus died, that the Son of God 
might be glorified. Sometimes they are 
deſigned to ſhew the faith and fortitude of 
the ſufferer; as in the caſe of Job. Ex- 
perience too plainly ſhews the injuſtice of 

| ſuch reaſoning: for, if we muſt judge of 
the vices and virtues of men from their hap- 
paineſs and miſery, we mult ſurely prefer 


Nero wielding the ſceptre of the world, to 


St. Paul dragging his chains in a dungeon, 


If any concluſion could be fairly drawn 
from the ſufferings of men on earth, it 
ought rather to be of God's love than his 
anger; and in place of ſaying that the man 
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who ſuffers is more culpable than he who 
ſuffers not; we might often have occaſion. 
to fay, that he who ſuffers nothing at all is 
far more criminal than the man who ſuf- 
fers moſt. Nor is this unjuſt: the turpi- 
tude of fin is often fo great, that earthly, 
- puniſhments, perhaps, bear no proportion 
to it; and, therefore, God is not concerned 
to puniſh it in that way. If this life were 


eternal, ſuch puniſhment might indeed be 
neceſſary; but the certainty of the future 
life and general jud gment entirely removes 
that neceſſity. | 


In general, there are very few timers to 
whom any man hath a right to prefer him 


ſelf. In the life of the greateſt ſinner, there 


are only a certain number of crimes that 
appear to our obſervation: but who can 


reckon up the crimes committed by him- 


ſelf? If we ſhould compare ourſelves with 


a criminal who is put to death for theft or. 


robbery, we might ſeem evidently to have 
the advantage in that one article; but if 


we would go carefully over the hiſtory of 
our life; examine narrowly our hearts; ex- 


amine 
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amine every vain imagination, and every ir- 
regular deſire; conſider every ſecret wicked 


neiſs of which God alone was witneſs; trying 
all theſe, not by the notions of men, but by 


the laws of God: if we would think of our 
malice, envy, or ſlander, which, carried to 
a certain degree, are. more abominable in 
the ſight of God than ſome. vices which 

are puniſhed by human juſtice: upon ſuch 
an examination, we might perhaps find no 
cauſe to exult over the wretched criminal. 
A good man, beſides, is always ſo ſenſible 
of his own failings; that this conviction ex- 
tenuates greatly in his eyes the faults of 
others: hence he is led, not ſo much to 
judge ſeverely of the ſufferer—this he has 
not ſo much right to do, as to take warning 
from his ſufferings—this the dictates of 
prudence oblige him to do: a character 
which ſtrongly recommends itſelf to the 
imitation of us all; that at any time when 
we ſee the judgments of God abroad in the 
earth, we ſhould apply our hearts to learn 
righteouſneſs, leſt we ourſelves likewiſe 


periſh, Often have we heard of earth- 


quakes, 
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quakes, of burnings, of wars, and ru- 
mours of wars. The nations on which 


theſe judgments fell, no doubt, deſerved 


them: they were puniſhed for their offences; 


but they were puniſhed alſo for the inſtrue- 


tion of others, who live in ſecurity and 
peace. Suppoſe ye,” ſaid our Saviour to 


the Jews, that theſe Galileans were ſin- 


ners above all the Galileans, becauſe they 


ſuffered ſuch things? I tell you, nay; but, 


except ye repent, ye ſhall all likewiſe pe- 
riſh.“ And can we ſuppoſe that the people 
who have been ſwallowed up alive, who 


have been ſwept away by peſtilence, whoſe 


bodies have been left by thouſands in the 
fields of war, a prey to the beaſts of the 


field and the fowls of the air; can we pre- 
ſumptuouſly ſuppoſe that they were greater 


ſinners than we are? Surely, no. Puniſh- 
ments of a ſimilar kind may, therefore, 
juſtly fall on us; and whether they will 


fall or not, God alone can tell. We may 


indeed prevent them, by reforming our 
manners: this is the work of every one; 


and when, by ws particular reformation of 
| every 
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every one, a general change for the better 
ſhall become conſpicuous, it is then that 
the Almighty will diſſipate every threaten- 
ing cloud, and ſecure our land from every 


| ſtorm. In the mean time, every man, by 


reforming himſelf, may obtain true peace 
of mind, which will lead him at laſt to that. 
happy region where mo and happineſs 


for ever dwell. 
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- GOD SAW EVERY THING THAT HE HAD 1 
4 | MADE, AND BEHOLD IT WAS VERY th 
1 GOOD. : | 8 
1 in 
od ITH theſe words the inſpired hiſ- m 
4 © torian finiſheth his account of the W 
4 creation. After having deſcribed the Su- * 
preme Architect as pronouncing his appro- 1 
1 bation of ſeveral particular parts, he repre- 8 
1 ſents him as taking a general ſurvey of the — 
« whole completed work, and declaring it to =... 
8 be very good; that is, anſwerable to the 5 
| "RY intention and purpoſe for which it was wn 
4 made. | „„ au 
14 Upon the moſt ſuperficial view of na- er} 
8 ture, traces of moſt exquilite deſign are ob- 3 
| 5 5 ſervable, 
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ſervable, with an admirable fitneſs of every 


thing for its deſtined end; and men who 
employ their powers in enquiring into ſuch 


of Nature's works as are not obvious to 
common view, are at every ſtep delighted 


with diſcoyeries of excellence and beauty. 


Whether we look to the heavens above, 


or the earth beneath, with all the ſplendid 


_ decoration in which they are clad ; whether 


we conſider in general the magnificence of 
thoſe works of God, or more minutely their 
curious contrivance; the various ſyſtems 


into which they are ranged, or the har - 


mony of theſe making one great whole; 
we cannot but adore, in every caſe, the 


wiſdom and power of the great Creator. 
The ſun, the moon, and the ſtars, which 
God hath ordained to move in ſpaces in- 


conceivably vaſt, and with velocities in- 


conceivably ſwift, continue to this day 


to ſhed their light and beneficial infu- 
ences, to roll on in ſolemn filence and un- 


* diſturbed order, regular in their tracts, and 


true to their ſeaſons as when they firſt. 


_ launched from the hand of the Eter- 
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nal. Who can look without emotion on 


that orb which is the fountain of day to 
our world and ſyſtem, when he riſes to 
_ Cheer all nature with light and life? He 
comes forth as a bridegroom out of his 
chamber, and rejoiceth as a giant to run 
his courfe. His going forth is from the 


end of heaven, and his circuit unto the 


extremities of it, and there is nothing hid 
from his heat.” Nor can we behold with 


unconcern the face of our own earth, when 


flouriſhing in the blooms of ſpring and 


ſummer. On the contrary, we behold 


with rapture the lively verdure that covers 
it, and the gay flowers that with infinite 
variety of colouring adorn it; the trees of 
the foreſt extending their green ſhades, 


and thoſe of the garden in their bloſſoms 


_ promiſing their annual tribute: or when 


the fields are white in harveſt, bringing 
forth food for man and beaft, how natural 
is it for us to admire and adore the good- 


_ neſs of HI who gives us fruitful ſeaſons, 


and cloaths our valleys with corn! It is 


the ſame, if we look into the animal world, 
with 
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with all its infinite varieties of order, from 


% Leviathan, hugeſt of living creatures,” 
to thoſe inſets that eſcape the notice of 
our eye: we ſee them all fitted with parts 
and powers for the elements they are to 
inhabit, and the purpoſes they are to 
ſerve. And here is a field for contem- 


plation immenſely large, to which, in 


reading the holy Scriptures, our thoughts : 


are often turned. But chiefly in the hu= 


man race, the power and goodneſs of God 
are conſpicuous, All this rich and heau- 
tiful ſcene, and all its inhabitants, are 

given into the hands of man, who is con- 


ſtituted lord of the ſublunary world, * Let 


us make man,” ſaid the Creator, „ in our 
image, after our likeneſs; and let him have 
dominion over the fiſh of the ſea, over the 
fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and 

over all the carth.” How wonderful is the 


| ſtructure of our bodies, and how much 
_ diſtinguiſhed from the inferior animals, in 


majeſty of ſtature, and expreſſion of coun- 
tenance! What a treaſure is there in the 


powers of the mind; in the underſtand» 
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ing; in the imagination and invention; in 


the various affections and appetites planted 


in us; in the ſenſe of beauty, propriety, and 
dignity; and eſpecially in the ſenſe of good 
and evil, of the morally excellent and the 


deformed ! When we attend to all theſe, 


we muſt perceive that man was moſt hap- 
pily adapted to the ſtate in which he was 
placed; and made capable of enjoying plea- 
ſures ſo numerous and various as to render 
his exiſtence highly delightful. But fill 


we have conſidered nature only in its proper, 
and its healthful ſtate : whereas we all know 
that it is liable to many diſorders which 
hurt that tate, ſpoil all its gaiety, and mar 
its beauty. Thus, in the vegetable world, 


while the trees and the flowers are in their 
full glory, comes the withering blaſt of the 


defart, and lays their blooming honours 
| low. If the ſhowers of heaven are reſtrained 
while the earth is expoſed to the ſcorching | 


ſun, the herbage of the fields muſt ſicken 
and die. The rich produce of the harveſt 
may ſoon be deſtroyed, torn and ſcattered 
by the fury of the tempeſt, or ſwept away 


by 
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by the raging torrent; and the face of the 
earth, at one time all life and beauty, may 
at another time appear as a horrid wilder - 
neſs. So with reſpect to the animal kinds; 
many and heavy diſorders attend them. 
The flocks and the herds have their epide- 
- mital diſeaſes; and that life which is void 


of fear and of care, is yet expoſed to weak- 


| neſs and ſuffering. - Theſe diſtreſſes of che 
vegetable and animal creation are finely 


touched by one of the Prophets: 


aſhamed, O ye huſbandmen, for the wheat 


and for the barley, becauſe the harveſt of 
the field is periſhed. The vine is dried up, 
and the fig-tree languiſheth, even all the 
trees of the field are withered. How do the 
beaſts groan! The herds of cattle are per- 


plexed, becauſe they have no paſture; yea, 


the flocks of ſheep are made deſolate,” As 


for rational life, we know it is attended with 


innumerable diſorders. Pains of various 


kinds afflict us, acute in their degrees, and 


fatal in their tendencies: ſome of them, 
perhaps, originally incident to our frame, 


but many more brought on by our ona. 
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intemperance. Yet our woes were light, 
if theſe were all; but other diſtempers de- 
ſtroy us, of which the brutal orders are not 
ſuſceptible; diſtempers of the moral kind, 
which are far more diſmal than any that 
infeſt mere animal life, as they ruin our na- 
ture in its higheſt excellencies, and deprive 
it of its pureſt enjoyments. Man is ſo con- 
ſtituted, that while grievous diſorders poſ- 
ſeſs the animal frame, the mind may yet 
be in an excellent ſtate, and have the moſt. 
ſatisfying reliſhes of enjoyment: whereas, 
if the mind is morally ſick, if it is de- 
praved and its powers perverted, then the 
dignity of man, with all enjoyment properly 
human, is loſt; nor can that loſs poſſibly 
be repaired by any ſtrength of the animal 
powers, nor by the higheſt reliſh of ſenſual 
pleaſure, with the richeſt variety of gratify- 
ing objects. Prevailing immorality is the 
very deſtruction of the ſoul, turning that 
which was the glory of the creation into it? 
moſt hateful deformity. But it is carefully 
to be noticed, that this calamitous and 
loathſome ſtate of the mind is of our own 
155 pro- 
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procuring; it is no part of the work of God: 


for he made man upright, but they have 
ſought out many inventions.” It is from 


the guilty conſent of the ſoul to the cla» 


morous demands of enflamed 880 that 


all this evil takes its riſe. 


The ſum of what I have ſaid is," that 


nature in all her productions, when free 
from diſtempers and in a proper ſtate, is 
excellent and lovely, full of life, and full 
of pleaſure, This is eſpecially the caſe 


with mankind, in a right moral ſtate; as 


it is the reverſe in a ſtate of depravity. 


This points out to us a moſt important and 
obvious reflection, touching the abſurdity 
of men who ſeek for happineſs in the ways 
of vice: for if a ſtate of moral rectitude is 
that which is ſuitable to nature, and in 


85 which the very perfection of nature con- 


ſiſts; then ſurely this ſtate, and this only, 


muſt be truly happy, and every thing op- 


polite to it muſt tend to wretchedneſs. No 
man will ſay that a ſtate unnatural, and 
quite oppoſite to nature's deſign, can be a 
pleaſing and a re one: a ſtate 1 in which 


every 
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every thing leads to ruin; in which all 
health and ſoundneſs is loſt, _ As well 
might he ſay that one can be happy who 


lies gaſping in a butning fever, who is tor- 
tured with grinding pains in his bones, or 


any other grievous malady. Look upon 


the face of nature around us, when in a 


Nate' perfectly healthful; how gay, how 
pleaſing it appears]! But how much other- 


wiſe when diſtemper preys upon its beau- 
ties; when the parched earth becomes like 


a deſart, and the living verdure is withered ! 


Or ſee how an animal, rejoicing in that 


life which nature hath given it, joyous and 
pleaſed in purſuing its own inſtincts, how 
languid and dead it appears when taken out 


of its proper element! We ſee then no 
more gaiety, no more pleaſure, no more 
enjoyment: and ſo it is univerſally; what- 
ever is in a ſtate unnatural muſt be unhappy ; 


loſing health and ſoundneſs, all true en- 


joy ment is Joſt. 
Nor will any man fay that a | ſtate of 


holineſs, or moral integrity, is unſuitable 


vice 
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vice is more agreeable to it; that the fot- 
mer is its diſtemper, and the latter ſalutary. 
All nature loudly exclaims againſt this 
doctrine, and demonſtrates the contrary. 
Can that be a natural and healthful ſtate, 


in which a man is ſelf- condemned, and in 
which his own conſcience neceſſarily be- 


comes his enemy? Can that be a ſound 
and natural ſtate, in which blind paſſion 
prevails againſt reaſon, and caprice againſt 
the calm dictatgs of true wiſdom? in which 


the nobleſt affections are impriſoned, and 


their tendencies quite obſtructed, by thoſe 
that are the moſt low and mean? Is that 


a natural ſtate, in which all openneſs of 


heart, and liberality of ſentiment, are ruined 
by a ſelfiſh ſpirit? in which a ſenſe of de- 
cency and dignity hath no place? in which 


the animal paſſions are moſt obſequiouſly 


ſerved, and the nobler powers utterly neg- 


lected? Can that ſtate be ſound, in which 
the extravagancies of intemperance and 


debauchery are preferred to regularity and 
propriety of life? falſhood, injuſtice, op- 


preſſion, cruelty, and violence, to truth, 
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honour, integrity, generofity, and com- ar 
paſſion? It is abſolutely impoſſible. All m 
theſe things are the diſtempers of the ſoul, tr 
utterly inconſiſtent with its health, oe 5 en 
with its happineſs. W. 
I would not be e to has that an 
men actually have pleaſure in the ways of | th 
vice; for ſurely if they had no pleaſure in th 
them, they would never purſue them: but ſp 
that pleaſure, ſo far as it is inconſiſtent art 
th 
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with purity and goodneſs of heart, may be 


i] fitly compared to the fancied happineſs of an 

, | P a perſon in a delirium, or to the fine ſcenes Aa 
HH | which a diſtempered imagination creates ; as 
i 74 for they are empty and unſubſtantial. Let re 
141 us attend to the nature of bodily health. th 

| | | When we are free from pain and languor; av 
when the animal faculties are in ſuch a of 

11 | ſtate as to perform with eaſe their proper to 

1 functions; when the vital fluid moves in a no 


ſoft and lively flow, we have then a delight- 

ful ſenſation of complete health. To have 

this ſenſation interrupted is afflicting; and 

its return again to order is highly pleaſing. as 

Of the ſame kind, but of greater poignancy, bu 
are 
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are the ſenſations of the mind, when the 


moral ſtate is ſound. The more we poſſeſs 
true worth in this world, the more we ſhall 
enjoy theſe happy ſenſations: and in the 
World above we ſhall have them perfectly, 


and without interruption. To good men 
this is matter of feeling, not of faith, that 


there is as great a certainty in the moral or 
+ ſpiritual, as in the animal life; its powers 


are as real, and its gratifications as ſenſible: 


the ſenſe of right and wrong, of excellent 
and vile, of lovely and hateful—all theſe 


are real feelings; and to look upon them 


as viſionary, is to contradict the voice of 
reaſon and nature. How abſurd then are 


| thoſe prejudices by which men become 


averſe to righteouſneſs, and to that kind 
of enjoyment which God hath annexed 
to it! It is as if they believed they ſhould 
not be happy in a ſtate of moſt perfect 
health, and were uneaſy unleſs when vi- 


ſited by fickneſs. We find, indeed, in Scrip- 
ture, the divine life ſometimes repreſented 


as difficult and laborious, as a ſtate of tri- | 
bulation and ſuffering; but none of thoſe 
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repreſentations contradit what I have ad- 


Veanced upon this argument. They relate 


principally to two things. Firſt, to a ſtate 


of perſecution for conſcience fake, which 
in many ages hath been the ftate of the 


good, and was ſo particularly of the firſt 
diſciples of Chriſt, of which our' bleſſed 


Lord often forewarned them, and exhorted 
them to ſtand prepared againſt it, by the 
moſt deliberate, calm, and firm reſolution. 
But fuch perſecution is not the lot of all 


men ; and, thanks to God, not ours. Per- 
haps, indeed, thoſe repreſentations relate 


to the ſeverities of ſelf-denial, which in 


the beginnings of true religion are cer- 


tainly painful, eſpecially when exorbitant 


paſſions have grown to great ſtrength, by 
habits- of vice, and a continued gratifica- 


tion: or perhaps they relate to ſome 
temptations, particularly ſtrong, to which 


in the preſent ſtate the integrity of the 


| ſervants of God may be expoſed. But 
it never was, nor could poflibly be, the 
Intention of them to teach that righteouſ- 


neſs is not the health of the mind ; or that 
| | in 
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in the enjoyment of ſuch health men ſhall 
not find themſelves ſo far completely happy: 
for this is the language of Scripture, of 


nature, and of experience, in every in- 


ſtance where experience hath been made. 
We muſt, therefore, adhere to theſe two 


great principles, that in holineſs conſiſts 


the health of the mind, and that in ſuch 
a ſtate of health men ſhall find happineſs. 
If not here, where elſe ſhall we find it? - 
for what but holineſs, or integrity of cha- 
racter, can make our exiſtence at all va- 
luable? Let us conſider what worth we 


acquire by maintaining ſuch a character, 


and how nobly our powers are all employed. 
Our underſtandings make daily improve- 
ment and progreſs in knowledge; our ap- 
petites are highly gratified within the li- 
mits of moderation; our paſſions are ſo re- 
gulated as effectually to anſwer their ſeveral 


ends, while they cauſe no diſorder nor tu- 


mult in the ſoul; the love of God becomes 
a ſource of ſupreme joy; and the love of 
our brethren yields us pleaſures which have 
no bounds, and fear no ſatiety. Exiſtence 

| | | to 


to man in ſuch a ſtate muſt be an invalu- 5 
able bleſſing : and well might the adorable Je 
Creator ſay of this, as of all his other works, 
that it was very good;” and well may 

his creatures rejoice in their portions of 

| happineſs, and thank him continually for 

the endleſs emanations of his bounty. 
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I. is a prerogative of mg | Moighty . 
grandeur, to be ſerxed by men who. 


glory i in;his ſervice. Nothing can. evade 


our obligation to this duty, for it is the 


baſis and principle of every virtue: * *What- 
ſoever ye.do, in word or in deed, do all to 
the glory of God.” The intereſts of God, 
that is, dla concerns his worſhip, 
his law, or his honour, ,are of ſo exalted a 
nature, that no other intereſt can, without 


extravagance, be compared to them: and 
theſe intereſts are ſo much in our hands 


here on earth, that when they ſuffer any 


violence, God may juſtly call us to ac- 
H | count 
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count for it, as the effect of our ſupineneſs 


and infidelity. This is what happens every 


day, when by falſe policy we neglect to 
maintain them: when we find pretences to 
be ſilent when we ought to ſpeak; to diſ- 
ſemble when we ought to declare ourſelves; 
to connive and tolerate when we ought to 
reproach and puniſh. For what can ſe- 
cure vs from the judgment of that God 


whoſe cauſe we betray? and what ſupport 


can worldly wiſdom afford, whoſe ſinful 
maxims render us anſwerable for the 1 injury 
which Heaven receives It + is * ſuch 
reafoning that the rigoraus pre cept is ex- 
plained, which commands us to reſiſt even 
unto blood; to perſiſt in the profeſſion of 


our Chriſtian faith, though it ſhould bring 


on us the laſt of misfortunes, the crueleſt 
of tortures, and the deprivation of life; for 


our religion, immutable like the God whom 
it teacheth us to adore, knows nothing of 


ſhrinking, or bafe compliance. In fact, 


it was this neceflity, either of dying for the 


faith, or of being prevaricators and apoſtates, 
that made ſo _ Wantyra to the cauſe of 
| Chriſ- 
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Chriſtianity. This neceſfity we are not 


now expoſed to; and therefore it is need- 


leſs to fortify out minds againſt terrots that 
exiſt no more. But the ſume reaſon which 
obliged thoſe martyrs to profeſs their faith, 
obligeth us at this very day to ſhew our 
zeal upon every vecafioh where the inte - 
reſts of virtue are expoſed; becauſe the 
particular obligation which every Chriſtian 
hath of profeſſing his faith, is no more 


than a conſequence of the general obliga« 


tion of being zealous for his God, 


It is then in virtue of this prerogative - 
that Jeſus Chriſt, when propoſing the fun- 
damental maxims of his reign, of that ſu- 
pteme empire which he claims as God, 
inſiſts particularly upon this—that he who 


is not with him, muſt be againſt him. A 


ſentence which will for ever confoutid the 


wiſe ones of the world, and reprobate that 
ctiminal indifference which they put on 
when the intereſts of Heaven are in queſ- 
tion: a ſentence which will invincibly re- 
fute their frivolous reaſons for juſtifying 


_ filence, and excuſing their cowardice 
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in the cauſe of Godt a ſentence; of e 
diction for thoſe eaſy ſpirits WhO have 
found the ſecret of pleaſing. God without: 
diſpleaſing the world. How ſhall they. 
anſwer to their great Lord, when he tells 
them that this is impoſſible?. Will they. 


pretend-'to have underſtood, his precepts. 


better than himſelf ? or to have had more 
prudence and diſcretion. in their zeal than 


he-hath . preſcribed ?. The prophet” David 


reaſoned very differently, and the idea which. 


he conceived of the Supreme Being in- 


ſpired him with very oppoſite ſentiments. 


The zeal of thine houſe hath conſumed. 


me, and the reproaches of them that re- 
proached thee are fallen upon me. Thoſe 


reproaches, ſaid he to God in the fulneſs 
of his heart, by the impiety and inſolence 
of men, are caſt even againſt thy throne; 
but by the ſpirit of charity, which animates 
me, I feel them fall upon my head. The 


blaſphemies which are vented on thy name, 
the profanations of thy ſanctuary, the 
tranſgreſſions of thy law, the inſults, the 


ſcandals, and the net of thy people, 


all 
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Such is the NOI hich the” rg 
ture ſets before our eyes; for it is not only 


a king like David who ought to ſpeak ſo; 


but a lord in his territories, a judge on 
his bench, a magiſtrate in his robes, a maſ- 
ter in his family; every one, without ex- 
ception, in their particular ſtate. All the 
wanderings of a libertine ſon muſt touch 
the heart of his father, all the diſorders of 
a vicious domeſtic muſt touch the heart 
of his maſter; elſe they do'not fulfil the 
character of God's ſervants; elſe they 
abuſe the power which the men hath 


put in their hands. 


It would be abſurd, aha abſolutely i in- 
ſupportable,- to maintain, that God ſhould 
think that a reaſonable ſervice which the 


world regards as a ſpecies of perfidyz that 


he ſhould reckon for a mark of our at- 
tachment the ſame conduct which men 
would hold for a mark of contempt. A 


man, far from holding as a friend him who 


open occaſion could heſitate to take his 
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part, would deſpiſe him as an inconſtant 


waverer, unworthy and incapable of friend. 
| ly offices, A prince, far from reckoning 
in the number of his faithful ſubjects him 
who, in ſame diſaſtrous conjuncture, could 


affect to ſtand neuter, would treat him as 


a rebel, and an enemy of the ſtate, Let 

us ſee then whether the policy of the 
world, which, with all its turnings and 
windings, cannot excuſe that diſpoſition of 
indifference with regard to man, can au- 


thorize it with regard to God ; or if God, 
jealous for his glory and the fidelity that is 


due to him, will be fatisfied with that. 


which is not ſufficient for men. 


We may add to this, that, in the _ 
nion of mankind, indifference for the cauſe 
of Gad is generally taken and interpreted 
as a ſecret deſertion of his intereſts; for, 

libertiniſm, even the moſt obſtinate, not 
daring to lift its maſk, and for its own 

ſafety, whatever malice it may harbour 

- within > being careful not ta-ſhew it with» 


out, ſcarcely can we diſtinguiſh in the 
world a man indifferent for God, from 
FINE | | one 
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one who, is formally and expreſsly againſt 
God. This remark is ſo obvious, that 


—£# 


for the moſt part e form the ſame judg- 
ment of them both, and this judgment is 
neither raſh nor ſuperficial; for it is founded 
on the moſt common practice of the liber 
tine. An Athieſt, if there is one, can 
make himſelf known no other way but by 
his indifference for every thing that regards 
religion: a man, abandoned to the deſires 
of his corrupted heart, can make himſelf 


remarkable no other way but by a certain 
inſenſibility to the moſt ſhameful actions. 
Then, for no other reaſon but to prevent 
giving ſcandal to the weak-hearted, we 
ought ſo to act, that our characters, being 


ſtrongly marked, may be caſily known; 
that being the friends of God as we are, or 


as we would be thought to be, our conduct 


may leave no place for doubt in this matter, 


It was this indifference which drew from 


the prophet Elijah that reproach Which we 
read in the Scriptures, and which we may 


| apply to ourſelves: it was this that raiſed 


the 3 of the holy man, when he 
5 „„ ſaw 
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faw the rulers of the people remain cold 
| and/aQtionleſs' at the view of open idolatry 

and ſacrilege.— .. How long will ye halt 
between two opinions ? ?” If the Lord of 
Hoſts be your God, why is his ſanctuary 
forſaken, and his worſhippers diſgraced? 


If Baal ĩs only a creature of the imagination, 


vrhy ſtands his temple adorned with ſuch 


ſplendor? why ſmokes his altar with con- 
tinual victims ? Why! remain ye hovering in 
ſhameful doubt, as wicked, and almoſt 
more wicked, than infidelity itſelf > How 
is it that the world, judging of your reli- 
gion by the intereſt which you take in it, 
may with reaſon ſuſpect you to have very 
little, or none at all? — Many characters of 
this ſort we may ſee among ourſelves: many 
to whom every thing is good; who-ſhew 
equal complaiſance to vice and to virtue; 
who accommodate themſelves to error as to 
truth; who ſuffer ſcandal without emotion, 


and blaſphemy without horror; to whom, 


in a word, the addreſs of the Spirit i in the 


Apocalypſe is very applicable: —* I would 


thou wert either 1 or hot; but becauſe 
PLL Ft thou 
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thou art only luke warm, 1 will -caſt thee. 
out.” Theſe characters are ſtill the more 


dangerous, becauſe ini this ſtate of luke- 


warmneſs they have a very great power of 
ſtopping the cauſe of virtue, and advancing 
that of vice: their indifferency gives them 
a certain air of candour and moderation; 
whereas if their malice were more open, 
men would ſoon perceive their . and 


| NY as no belief in their word.. To bt 


Whatever may be in this, hs act 1 is 


to give to the enemies of God all the ad- 
vantage they wiſh. for: it is to put them in 


poſſeſſion of that fatal reign and ruinous 


enipire which by every method they ſtrive 
to uſurp. Libertiniſm demands not pre- 
_ ciſely+ to be applauded, ſupported, and 
cheriſhed; it is contented with a bare to- 


leration; and not to diſturb. or overthrow 


it, is ſufficient to make it flouriſh, -» When, 
g therefore, We leave it in peace 2 We grant 


all that it aſpires. after; with this alone it 
will not fail to take root, and ſpread its 


branches on every ſide. Is it not by this 


means, and in this way, that it hath al- 
I 25 8 Ways 
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ways attaitied its ends? The indifference 


of thoſe who ought to have ſtifled it in its 
birth hath ever been the chief cauſe of its 
progreſs: for, to tolerate vice is das autho- 


rize and ſupport . 
It may be ſaid, that the lively bk? 3 
zeal, which is oppoſed to this coldneſs, 


when put in action againſt vice, would be ſo | 


far from curing, that it would only ſerve to 


irritate and ſpread it. But even though this 
were the caſe, ourindifference for God would 


be no leſs criminal; and in a thouſand. in- 


' ances our zeal would no Jeſs oblige. us to 


declare ourſelves, Let the diſeaſe be en- 

_ raged and encreaſed; we have done our duty. 
God had his deſigns in allowing it to beſo; 
but he never deſigned that it ſhould be al- 


lowed and: encouraged by us. Without 
determining of the thing by its effects, we 


bave always the conſolation to think that 
we have obeyed the commands of God, and 
taken the part of his laws. It belongs not 
to us, under pretence of a future and un- 


etrertain effect, to diſpenſe with a preſent 


e It is our duty 10 


truſt 


s ER. 8. 8 E R 1 0 N 8. 07 = 
truſt in God, and to hope that E will bleſs 


our zeal: for this being 2 zeal of charity 
which hath nothing bitter; which is neither 


proud nor headſtrong; which loves the in- 


fidel and the ſinner, while it combats inſi- 


delity and fin; it hath every reaſon to he- 
lieve in its own efficacy, and to look for the 


expected fruits of its reproofs. 


It may be ſaid, moreover, that AD. 
5 will ſometimes make diſturbance and 


noiſe, But may not theſe be reaſonably 


made in the removal of a real diſorder, 


whether it be in our families, or elſe- where? 


Is it prudence to ſhun-diſturbance when ĩt 
is become neceſſary, and may be advanta- 
geous? or muſt an enemy be ſuffered to 


lurk in the houſe for fear of 2 noiſe in dri- 
ving him out? But this will trouble our 
peace: and let it be troubled, It is then 
that it may be glorious to God, and worthy 


of the Chriſtian ſpirit: for there is a falſe 


Peace which ought to bo troubled; and-it 


is that of which I ſpeak, becauſe it favours 
vice. Why did the Son of God tell us in 


Hs: that he was not come to ſend 


Peace 


_ \ 
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peace on earth, but'a ſword? that he was 
come to ſeparate the ſon from his father, 
and the mother from her daughter? What 
did he mean by this, if not to ſhew us, that, 


in the courſe of human life, occaſions will 


happen, in which it is impoſſible to fulfil 
the duties which we owe to God, without 
. expoſing ourſelves to diſcord with men? 
And what is there more common than ſuch 
occafions, where for the honour of virtue 
we muſt take up arms againſt the world? 
No there is no peace, foreign or domeſtic, 


which we- may prefer to the intereſts of 


virtue. If the ſcandal which is commit- 


ted againſt theſe comes from thoſe with 
whom we are united by the ſtricteſt ties, 


all peace with them is another ſcandal 
ſtill greater; and we ought, according to 
the language of the Goſpel, to hate and 


renounce them; for which they have no 


room to complain, becauſe in ſuch a caſe 
we ought to hate and renounce even our- 


ſelves. It was for this that our bleſſed 
Lord made uſe of the tender alliances of 
father and ſon, mother and daughter; to 
2 25 make 
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make; us the better underſtand, that no 


reaſon. is to be. heard. chat, makes for the: 


prejudice of virtue, and t the glory of. Soc 
And ſhall wer not then; ſpare our neighs, 
bour, eſpecially. if he is our friend, or a 


man of diſtinction? But yvhat is this friend, 


or man of diſtinction, that he ſhould. he 


ſpared; if ſparing it can he called? Is he 
to be compared with the glory of our God ? 


If the Apoltles;. had, uſed ſuch reſpect, 
where would we have heen? Would they 
have pr eached the Goſpel in ſpite of the 
edicts of ęmperors, and the menaces of 


tyrants? Would they have anſwered with 


ſo much firmneſs to the magiſtrates who 


forbade them to ſpeak, ** Whether it be 
right, in the ſight of God, to hearken to 


: you more than to God, judge ye?” If the 


fathers of the church, the Athanaſii, the 


Chryſoſtoms, the Auguftins, had uſed ſuch 
arts, how would the Chriſtian faith have 


been preſerved pure? ſo many errors de- 
ſtroyed, and ſo many hereſies overthrown ? 


Let us, therefore, a& with diſcretion, but 


with A. Let us reſpect friendſhip, 
love, 


110 M I $OEL LANEOUS. 
love, conſanguinity, dignities, and abilities; 


but let us always condemn injuſtice and 
iniquity.” Let vice, wherever it is met, be 
treated with contempt: let no ambiguous 
word drop from our months, no doubtful 
expreffion appear in our countenances; but 


every word and featute declare the hatred 
and diſdain we bear to that enemy of God 
and of man. It is thus that we may de- 


clare ourſelves for God; and thus that we 


may deſerve at laſt to be declared by him, in 
the face of the univerſe, the ſervants of his 
| love, and the friends of his 5 | 
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Re L IG I on may be e in 
general terms, as conſiſting of know- 
edge and practice; the firſt of which 18 
vo farther uſeful than as it tends to pro- 
duce and encourage the ſecond. The Al- 
mighty has not revealed to us the know- 


the improvement of our underſtanding, 
but for the amendment of our lives; not 
to entertain our minds with abſtract ſpe- 
culations, but to govern our actions, and 
form our ſouls to virtue. What doth 


St. James, ** though a man ſay he hath 


* 


ledge of himſelf and his will, merely for 


it profit, my brethren, ſays the Apoſtle 


faith, 2 have not works? Can faith ſave 
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him? E-may. ay, Thou haſt faith, and I 
have works; but ſhew me thy faith with- 


out thy works, and I will ſhew thee. my 
faith by my works.” This defiance ad- 
mits of no reply; and clearly overthrows 
that imaginary faith, which} ſome have 


ſuppoſed ſufficient for juſtification, inde- 


pendent of good works. Nothing being 
more agreeable to common ſenſe and rea- 
ſon, than to acknowledge the ſtrict con- 
nection between faith and works; which 
is ſo very ſtrict, that, as no Chriſtian oan 


perform acceptable works without faith, 
ſo neither can his faith be acceptable, nor 
even · can it exiſt in perfection and purity, 
without good works. F aith, indeed, is 


not, like the moral virtues, deſtroyed by a 


ſimple omiſſion of its proper acts; yet, by 
continued negligence, it will imperceptibly, 
die away, and give place to infidelity ; not 


perhaps to open and declared infidelity, 


but to a ſecret kind, which ſeems to be 
the moſt prevailing fin of this age. The 


progreſs of this decay is eaſily traced, 
W ueh all its ſteps and degrees. By in- 


termitting 
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termitting the practice of thoſe religious 
duties which faith binds us to, we loſe all 
taſte and affection for them: ſoon after, 


they become the objects of wearineſs and 
diſguſt, feelings which excite us power- 


fully to throw them off entirely, by ſecretly 
renouncing that faith which impoſeth ſo 


heavy a load. The ſubſtance of faith 


being corrupted, there remains no more 
than an empty ſhadow, worſe in the ſight 


of God than Pagan infidelity; becauſe it is 
infidelity raiſed upon the wrecks and ruins: 
of divine faith. Thus a man of the world, 


who ſpends his life in frivolous occupa- 


tions, or in ſupine idleneſs, ſoon becomes 
inſenſible, and utterly forgetful of the 


things of God: he knows nothing of pe- 


nitence; there are no times of mortification 
for him; he thinks of no ſacrament; he 
even prays no more. He calls himſelf a 


_ Chriſtian, indeed; and perhaps he goes to 
church out of ceremony, or at times out 
of curioſity: but where are his deeds of 
Chriſtianity? his charity ? his love for the 


| brethren, and eſpecially thoſe of his own 
11 An_—_ 
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houſhold? his care for the education of his 


children, and the inſtruction of his domeſ- 
tics? Theſe are all forgotten; and that fo 


long, till the faith which commands them 


is itſelf alſo forgotten. It muſt be confeſſed 
that a habit of faith may exiſt in the ſoul 
without acting; but till no wiſe man will 


depend on ſuch a faith for his juſtifica- 
tion. A thouſand enemies wage eternal 
war againſt it; and when it lays aſide good 


works, which are its only weapons of de- 
fence, it muſt of neceſſity be vanquiſhed. 
How ſhould a man preſerve his faith, who 
does nothing that is proper to ſupport it, 
but every thing that tends to ruin it? Hold- 
ing it enſlaved to iniquity; piercing it with 
daily wounds; and to thoſe wounds apply- 
ing no remedy ? The faith which can ſub- 

fiſt againſt ſuch attacks muſt be a miracu- 
lous faith indeed. Beſides, if we conſider 
faith in another view, as a ſupernatural 
grace beſtowed by God, its connection 
with good works will ſtill appear more evi- 
dent. For, faith, being given us only for 


action, all its virtue is reduced to this, that 
it 
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it 1s proper for raiſing in the ſoul a deſire 


for thoſe good things which it reveals: its 


only employment being to ſupport man in 
the execution of his Chriſtian duties ; when 


it produceth nothing of this kind, the Al- 


mighty is concerned even for his own glory 
to withdraw it. We have not our faith as 


a ſimple prerogative, to diſtinguiſh us from 


the infidel nations; nor as a mere ornament 
to enrich and beautify our ſouls: we are not 
taught the wonders which the Son of God 
has done for us with no other deſign but 
that we may know them and rejoice in 
them; but that we may make proper re- 
turns, by works worthy of him and of our- 
ſelves. When God therefore views this 
faith which he hath beſtowed upon us; 


when he looks down on this tree which he 


hath planted, and inſtead of fruit finds it 


only covered with leaves; finds it barren, 
wild, and uncultivated, though nouriſhed 
with the fat of the earth and 'the dews of 
heaven; he has ſurely reaſon to command 


its extermination—** Cut it down, Why 


cumbereth it the ground?” It is thus that 
1 | Iz © f we 
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we may ſometimes ſee the moſt ſublime 
geniuſes, the moſt penetrating and ſoaring 
' ſpirits, fall into the groſſeſt errors, and 
wander in utter darkneſs, acknowledging 
neither God, nor faith, nor law. It is 
thus that the moſt enlightened among our- 
| ſelves often have leſs faith than thoſe ſim- 
ple ſouls who are humbly occupied in 
Chriſtian works: we may think this diſ- 
tinction a mark of their weakneſs and of 
our elevation; but in this we err, not 
knowing the power of God:” for he, as 
a recompence of their fervour, can com- 
municate his ſpirit more intimately to them; 
and, as a puniſhment of our ſupineneſs, can 
withdraw it entirely from us. Thus the 
neglect of good works, we ſee, brings on 
the extinction of faith; and ſo far, there- 
fore, they appear abſolutely neceſſary. But 
we may farther obſerve, that goods works, 
fincerely and fervently practiſed, are the 
only means to arrive at the perfection. of 
faith, or to ſtrengthen a faith that is weak 
and languiſhing: ' and this ſecond truth is 
capable of illuſtration, both from reaſon 

and 
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and authority. I give a remarkable ex- 
ample of it, in the perſon of the centurion 


Cornelius, of whom mention is made in 


the book of Acts; who, from an obſcure 


and confuſed belief which he had of the 


myſteries of God, arrived at the clear, diſ- 


tinct, and perfect faith of a Chriſtian. God, 
ſays the ſacred hiſtorian, had regard to the 
works of piety and mercy which Cornelius 


continually performed; and ſent an Apoſtle 


to inſtruct him, and prepare him for bap- 
tiſm. This pattern the Scripture ſets be- 


fore our eyes to excite our holy emulation. 
Cornelius was a Gentile; but he was a 
devout man, who feared God with all his 


| houſe, gave much alms to the people, and 
prayed to God always.” It is for this, 


ſaid the Angel of the Lord, that I am 


ſent, to tell thee that thy prayers and 
_ thine alms are come up for a memorial: 
that theſe are well-pleafing to the infinite 


Father of juſtice and mercy; and that, to 


reward thy piety, he hath appointed one 
of his chief Apoſtles to inſtruc thee in the 


wonders of the law of grace. This hiſtory 
13 1 
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is very ſtriking; and teacheth us to adore, 
not only the depth of God's counſels, but 
alſo the ſweetneſs and beauty of his provi- 


dence. If Cornelius had not been devout, 5 


if he had not been charitable, he muſt 
have remained buried with thouſands more 


in the gloom of Paganiſm. For why did 
the Almighty viſit this man in the midſt 
of a Gentile nation, but that he found not 


ſo great faith and charity, no not in Iſrael? 
That zeal in a Pagan to ſanctify his family 
by his good example; that perſeverance in 


prayer; that inviolable probity which pro- 


cured him the good report of the whole na- 
tion of the Jews; but eſpecially that tender 
. diſpoſition which continually moved him 


to afliſt the indigent; it was theſe procured 


him the extraordinary graces of heaven.— 


Let us, like him, be pious, zealous, ho- 


neſt, and charitable; and we ſhall ſee 
whether that God, who is ever faithful in 


his promiſes, will not by his Holy Spirit 
encreaſe and ſtrengthen our faith. Ves! 


rather than we ſhould. remain comfortleſs, 


the Almighty will ſend an Angel to ſupport 
. 5 us; 
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us; rather than we ſhould remain in dark- 


neſs, he will raiſe up another St. Peter to 
inſtruct us in celeſtial wiſdom: for . of a 
truth God is no reſpecter of perſons, but 
in every nation he that feareth him and 


worketh righteouſneſs is accepted with 


him.“ Indeed, though the Scripture af- 
forded us no example of this kind, the very 


nature of things might convince us that 
thus it muſt be. It is true, that God 
could, by a miracle of his power, and 
without the concurrence of good works, 


eſtabliſh a perfect faith in the ſoul of man, 


could command light to ſhine from the 
very center of darkneſs : but ſuch a miracle 
cannot in reaſon be expected; and will never 


be expected but by the higheſt preſump- 
tion, and the groſſeſt ignorance. We have 


in our own hands the ſure and infallible 


means for obtaining this grace; which is 


to put what portion of it we have in action. 


We cannot, perhaps, at preſent ſerve God, 
nor fulfil his law, with that vivacity and 


aſſurance of faith which all his ſaints have 
ſhewn ; but we can intereſt the Almighty 
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is very ſtriking; and teacheth us to adore, 


not only the depth of God's counſels, but 
alſo the ſweetneſs and beauty of his provi- 


dence. If Cornelius had not been devout, 


if he had not been charitable, he muſt 


have remained buried with thouſands more 


in the gloom of Paganiſm. For why did 
the Almighty viſit this man in the midſt 


of a Gentile nation, but that he found not 
ſo great faith and charity, no not in Iſrael ! 


That zeal in a Pagan to ſanctify his family 


by his good example; that perſeverance in 
prayer; that inviolable probity which pro- 
cured him the good report of the whole na- 
tion of the Jews; but eſpecially that tender 

diſpoſition which continually moved him 


to aſſiſt the indigent; it was theſe procured 


him the extraordinary graces of heaven.— 


Let us, like him, be pious, zealous, ho- 


neſt, and charitable; and we ſhall ſee 
whether that God, who is ever faithful in 


his promiſes, will not by his Holy Spirit 
encreaſe and ſtrengthen our faith. Yes! 


rather than we ſhould. remain comfortleſs, 
the Almighty will ſend an Angel to ſupport 


us; 
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us; rather than we ſhould remain in dark- 


neſs, he will raiſe up another St. Peter to 
inſtruct us in celeſtial wiſdom : for . of a 
truth God is no reſpecter of perſons, but 


in every nation he that feareth him and 
worketh righteouſneſs is accepted with 


him.“ Indeed, though the Scripture af- 
forded us no example of this kind, the very 


nature of things might convince us that 
thus it muſt be. It is true, that God 
could, by a miracle of his power, and 
without the concurrence of good works, 
eſtabliſh a perfect faith in the ſoul of man, 
could command light to ſhine from the 
very center of darkneſs : but ſuch a miracle 
cannot in reaſon be expected; and will never 
be expected but by the higheſt preſump- 
tion, and the groſſeſt ignorance, We have 
in our own hands the ſure and infallible 
means for obtaining this grace ; which is 
to put what portion of it we have in action. 


We cannot, perhaps, at preſent ferve God, 


nor fulfil his law, with that vivacity and 
aſſurance of faith which all his ſaints have 
ſhewn ; but we can intereſt the Almighty 
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in our favour. By regulating our family; 
by doing juſtice to all the world; by in- 
ſpiring the love of virtue among our friends; 
by employing other and more powerful in- 
terceſſors, which are the poor and the 

needy; we may incline God to reſtore us 

that ſpirit of religion which is well nigh 
loſt. Every charitable action we perform; 


every aſſiſtance we bring to the ruined or 
afflicted; every prayer we breathe to Heaven, 


will ſerve to rekindle our wavering faith. 


We have always ſufficient faith to enable 


us to begin this work; and ſufficient to con- 


demn us, indeed, if we begin it not. Let L 


us, therefore, acknowledge the gift of God, 


and bleſs Heaven for this benefit, though 


as yet perhaps we have not profited by it. 
Though we had only the belief of a God, 


and of his adorable attributes, which, 


though inviſible themſelves, are yet ſnewn 


forth in the creatures—this alone were 


enough to oblige us to our duty. What 


was it inſpired the centurion Cornelius, of 
whom I have ſpoken, with ſo much fer- 
vor in his prayers and his charities ? It was 
| T not 
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not the faith of Jeſus Chriſt; for him he 
had not known: nor was it the faith of 
Moſes and the Patriarchs; for their autho- 


rity he did not acknowledge: it was only 


the faith of a Supreme Being preſiding over 


the univerſe. He believed in a God, the 


rewarder of virtue, and avenger of vice; 
and this made him conclude, that, being 
rich, he was obliged to be charitable; that, 


being a father, he was obliged to teach his 


children the duties of religion; that, being 
a maſter, he was obliged to give good ex- 
ample to his domeſtics ; that, being a man 


and a ſinner, he was obliged to pray, and 


to perform works of penitence. Do we 
not, like him, believe in a God? and, in 
the profoundeſt abyſſes of libertiniſm, do 


we not ſtill preſerve that ray of light which 
nature herſelf affords to point out the ex= _ 


iſtence of a Deity ? We have then ſufficient / 
faith for a beginning; and ſufficient to en- _ 


— 


gage us in the duties of piety and charity, 


in the accompliſhment of which our faith 
ſhall be infallibly perfected. 
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It behoves us, therefore, by our utmoſt 


efforts in deeds agreeable to our holy pro- 


feſſion, to encourage vrhatever · principles 


remain in our hearts. With the aſſiſtance 


of that grace which will never be denied 
us, there needs no more to make theſe roots 


acquire their former ſtrength; they will 


ſtrike deep, ſpread abroad, and flouriſh 
with new fruits. Let us not wait till the 
meaſure of our iniquities be filled up, and 
the ſun of mercy for ever ſet. We are ex- 
horted by the prophet to ſeek the Lord 
while he may be found:“ and it is doubt- 


leſs our greateſt happineſs, that, while the _ 
world is in purſuit of vanity, we ſhould be 


commanded to ſeek this great firſt cauſe 
and laft end, this Author and Father of 
eternal truth. But he dwells for ever in 
light inacceſſible; and it 1s only by virtu- 
ous works that we can approach his facred 


throne: for who ſhould conduct us to the 


God of virtue, but virtue herſelf? Is it 


then by a life altogether negligent and 


worldly that we can ſeek God? Is it in 


the walks of vanity that we ſhall find him? 


Is 
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Is it by courſes of diſſipation and inſenſi- 
bility that we ſhall attain to the knowledge 
of the Moſt High? No! this cannot be. 
In the infancy of the church, the faith of 


Chriſtians was ſupported by miracles; and 


ſome time after, it was ſtrengthened by 


perſecutions: but now that miracles have 
ceaſed, and perſecutions are no more, it is 


only by the conſtancy of good works that 
our faith can be maintained. Without 
theſe, it cannot remain : it is dead as the 


body without the ſoul.—Let us then addreſs 
our prayers to God, to beg his aſſiſtance in 


our works of faith; and, aided by him, let 


us go on with increaſing ardour and activity. 


Moved by our filial- confidence, he will 
hearken to our prayers; our weak and cold 
faith ſhall revive within us, and we ſhall 


revive with it. By ſuperior diligence our 


former loſſes ſhall be repaired; and our 
light grow clearer in proportion to our good 
works. In the end we ſhall be found 
worthy of this ſentence from our Judge— 
* As thou haſt believed, ſo be it unto thee.” 
Thou haſt improved the talent which was 

| "Is 
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intruſted to thy care; thou haſt © ſhewn 
thy faith by thy works: come and receive 
thy reward. Thou haſt trod with firm per- 
ſeverance the path which thy faith traced 
out, and ſtill had an eye to the recompence 
which it diſcovered to thee: come, take 
poſſeſſion of the heavenly nem * 
enjoy eternal felicity. 
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YE DAUGHTERS OF ISRAEL, WEEP 
| OVER SAUL, 


"HESE words are taken from the 
funeral eulogium of the firſt of the 
Jewiſh monarchs, ſpoken by his antago- 
niſt and ſucceſſor. They bear equal teſti- 
mony to the candour of the living, and the 


merit of the dead: and the addreſs they 


contain is not more pathetic than juſt; for 
of all the Iſraclitiſh kings, perhaps not one 


deſerved more truly to be lamented by the 


daughters of his people than this unhappy 
prince. Whatever ſtains deform the picture 
which the facred hiſtorians have given us of 
him, whatever defects appear in his charac- 
ter, yet of neglecting the temporal intereſt of 
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his kingdom; he cannot with juſtice be 


accuſed. To diſpenſe the bleſſings and 
encourage the arts of peace, he had little 


opportunity, as the country he was ap- 
pointed to govern, from its ſituation, could 


not be long, in the courſe of human 


things, exempt from war: but when ex- 
ertions of bravery were required, in the 


perilous hour of foreign invaſion, in the 


fatigues of the tedious march, and the 
dreadful ſtrife of battle, Saul was the firſt 
to bear the toil and brave the danger. 
There prevailed, however, in all his ac- 
tions, a moſt remarkable unſteadineſs of 


conduct, an irreſoluteneſs and inconſiſtency 


which we can no otherwiſe account for 
than by ſuppoſing that he was not always 


in his perfect mind. Of this indeed we 
have ſome notice given in the relation of 


his being viſited with a ſpirit of melan- 
choly, which, though charmed away for a 


ſeaſon by the muſic of David's harp, we 
may ſuppoſe. returned afterwards with 1 in- 
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He was raiſed to the throne expreſsly 
for his perſonal merit: See ye him 
whom the Lord hath choſen, that there is 
none like him among all the people.” It 
is not neceſſary for a great man to be the 
ſon of a great man. Virtues and genius 
go not by transfuſion; they are the gifts 


of bounteous nature, and beſtowed with- 
out regard to the diſtinctions of rank in- 


vented by man. Thus from the obſcure 


cottage riſes the philoſopher, whoſe capa- 


cious mind can graſp the univerſe: thus 
from the nameleſs hamlet riſes the poet, 
Vhoſe fame ſhall laſt coeval with the earth: 
and thus, from following his aſſes, Saul 


roſe to be the leader of God's people. 

In the diſcharge of that important com- 
miſſion, he ſhewed ſome noble virtues, which 
ought to adorn every prince and every man. 


His juſtice was very ſtrict. We find him 


about to put his own ſon to death, for 
breaking an order, at the promulgation of 
which he was not preſent. Mercy, how- 


ever, he alſo poſſeſſed. In one inſtance, at | 
| leaſt, we know he diſobeyed an expreſs 


command 
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command of Heaven, and ruined his affairs 


for ever, to ſave a king whom he had van- 


quiſhed in war; and this was certainly mer- 
cy, though widely miſplaced. His tempe- 


rance too was remarkable: he could ſup- 


port for a whole day the toils of battle, 


and lead on his warriors to reiterated con- 
flicts, without taſting food. He had alſo 


but one wife; a circumſtance in which I 
believe he was imitated by few of note 
among his countrymen. Yet theſe virtues 


were ſtrangely ſullied and contraſted by 


that inconſiſtency I mentioned. How ſhall 


we reconcile to that humane ſpirit which 
moved him to ſpare Agag, his cruel de- 


ſtruction of the city of Nob, where he 
butchered © men and women, children and 
ſucklings?“ A zealous panegyriſt might 
perhaps extenuate this outrage, by com- 

paring it with ſome more horrid deeds, per- 


petrated by other worthies of his nation: | 


but no perſon of feeling, no perſon who 


is not dead to the love of mankind, can 


ſpeak or think of it otherwiſe than with 
horror. How alſo can we reconcile to the 


idea 
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dea of gie his deceitful and ' capricious” 


treatment of David? There were, it is 


true, circumſtances to excite jealouſy. 
He ſaw him the favourite of his ſon; he 
knew him for thè favoured lover of his 
daughter; and he heard the common peo- 


ple praiſe him to the height of extrava- 


gance: but theſe cannot excuſe the low 
cunning he practiſed, and the implacable 
reſentment he expreſſed againſt him. We 


muſt obſerve, that in the latter part of his 


reign he ſeems to have been afflicted with 
a total failure of his mental powers. He 
had, like a wiſe prince, baniſhed from the 
land thoſe miſcreants who pretended to 
ſorcery and divination, who by tricks im- 
poſed on the credulous an opinion that 
they poſſeſſed more than mortal power: 


yet behold him repairing, himſelf, to one 
of thoſe wretches for counſel in the af- 


| fairs of his government. How weak | how 
inconſiſtent! How do we deſpiſe the king 


of Iſrael, ſtealing away from his encamped 
hoſt, and wandering in diſguiſe through 


the gloom of night, to enquire his fate of 
K a miſer- 
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a miſerable juggler! Who could imagine 
that this man, at night ſo faint and ſpi- 
ritleſs, ſhould riſe the next morning in- 
trepid for the fight; and, though hopeleſs 
of victory, lead on his troops with the firm 
ſerenity. of a conqueror? His ſoul ſeems, 


in this concluding fcene, to have recalled 


its ſcattered powers, and, like the laſt flame 


of a dying lamp, burſt forth in one bright 


momentary blaze, before extinction. The 
death of Saul on Mount Gilboa was equal 


to any thing that we admire in the heroes 


of Greece and Rome. Let us think we 
ſee the unfortunate monarch. long ſtriving 
with fruitleſs valour to ſtem the tide of 


battle; —his people fall around him; a 
general rout enſues; the chariots of the 
enemy come thundering on; and their 


flery ſteeds trampling the corſes of the 


ſlain; wild havoc rages over the fatal 
mountain. Saul leans breathleſs on his 
ſpear, ſpent and weary, ſcorning equally 
to fly-and to- yield. His three ſons lie 


dead by his ſide dead in the cauſe of their 


country. What were then the feelings of 
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the king ? what were then the feelin g9 


of the father ?—Let us draw a veil over 
the diſtreſsful ſcene. — © How are the 


mighty fallen, and the ee of war 
periſhed!” . . 
Thus fell king Saul -a man mite W 


an humble, and probably a happy ſtate, 


to all the ſplendors and the troubles of 

royalty, to wafte many days of toil, and 
nights of anxiety and then to die, with 
the flower of his family, in a diſaſtrous - 


battle:—was he worthy of a fate ſo hard? 


Such events, indeed, are common in the 


hiſtory of every nation. Many a noble 


patriot, and many an excellent prince, 
with virtues more deſerving, have had 


deaths lefs glorious: yet ſtill, in the caſe. 


of Saul, there was ſomething particular. 
Some reaſon of more than common 
weight there muſt have been, -to- cauſe 
the man defigned for the founder of the 
Jewiſh monarchy to be peremptorily re- 
Jetted by the fame power and authority 


from which he received his crown: nor is 


this reaſon difficult to be found. The 
5 character 
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character of Saul had one capital blemiſh, 


which I have not yet noticed an over- 


weening confidence in his own abilities, 
and a diſregard to the religion of his coun- 


try. To this ſpring may be traced thoſe 
actions of his which are moſt ſeverely 
blamed: his intruſion into the prieſt's of- 


fice; his ſparing the king of Amalek; his 


extermination of the prieſts at Nob; his 


perſecution of the Gibeonites; and his diſ- 


reſpect to the prophet Samuel. In fact, 
he ſeems to have paid no attention to the 
rites of national worſhip, but when he 


thought they might ſerve. ſome political 


purpoſe ; regarding religion, perhaps, as 
little more than' an engine of ſtate. By 
ſuch conduct he plainly unfitted himſelf 


for the government to which he was ap- 
pointed. In any nation, a king without 


religion is a moſt dangerous character ; 

but in a nation which, till then, had been 

governed immediately by God himſelf, a 

king without religion was a very monſter. 
The firſt and chief of the regal duties there 
muſt have been a ſtrict attention to all the 
preſcribed 


G 
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preſeribed 1 rites of divine worſhip, and a 
moſt minute regard to thoſe oraculous com- 


munications which the Almighty then 


deigned to give his favourite people. Ac- 
cordingly, we may obſerve the ſacred hiſ- 


torians give us for the leading feature in 


the character of every prince“ he did 


that which was right in the fight of the 
Lord:” or, © he did that which was evil in 


the ſight of the Lord.” The latter was 
applied to Saul Now thy kingdom ſhall 
not continue: the Lord hath ſought him a 
man after his own heart, and the Lord hath 
commanded him to be captain over his 
people, becauſe. thou haſt not kept "that 


which the Lord commanded thee.” 
From this light ſketch of the character 
of king Saul we may draw the following 


important obſervation—that to negle& the 
duties of religion, even ſuppoſing we fully 
diſcharge thoſe of morality, is a very great 
crime. We ſee what diſaſters that neg- 
le& brought upon this ill-fated monarch, 


which by a more judicious conduct he 


8 have avoided, and fixed the ſceptre 
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of Ifrael ſecurely in the hands of his fa- 
mily, I will not affirm that he never failed 
in the exerciſe of the moral and ſocial 
virtues, though in that reſpe& it is evi- 
dent he excelled ſome of his more illuſ- 

trious ſucceſſors; yet, granting he had in 

this been blameleſs, we have reaſon to 
think his contempt for the national reli- 
gion would ſtill have drawn the ſame fatal 
_ cataſtrophe on his reign; and if this crime 
was ſo heinous, and its conſequences ſo 


ruinous to a man placed in the foremoſt 


rank of earthly honvurs, what muſt it be 
to-thoſe who move in humbler ſphere, un- 
moleſted by his temptations, unſeduced by 
the ſpecious excuſes which his ſelf-confi- 
_ dence, no doubt, could plead ? What muſt 
be the guilt of thoſe characters, too com- 
mon in the world, who look on themſelves 
as perfect in virtue while they are honeſt 
men and good citizens, although they for- 
get their God days without number, and 
deſpiſe every eſtabliſhed mode of paying 
him reverence? Have they the diſtractions 
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of royalty to plead? the intoxication of 


unlimited power ? or the jealouſy of au- 
thority? No! none of theſe; nor any 
thing but a miſerable blindneſs, and moſt 


_ obdurate inſenſibility, This artificial ſe- 


paration of religion and morality is really 
a matter of violence. They are kindred 
beings, and, like righteouſneſs and peace, 


_ ought to kiſs each other, If religion had 
any tendency to leſſen ſocial happineſs; if 


it blunted the delicious feelings of huma- 
nity ; if it diſcouraged the generous ſym- 


pathies of friendſhip; if it cut thoſe dearer 
bands that connect us all together; we 
might be leſs ſurprized at this fine diſtinc- 
tion between the religious and the moral 


man; but as nothing of that kind takes 
place, is there not ſame abſurdity in prac- 
tiſing the duties of morality, yet neglect- 
ing the God by whoſe appointment they 


are made neceſſary ta. the happineſs of 


civil life? I can imagine caſes, in which 

the abſurdity will appear very palpable: 

10 can imagine myſelf a man of this moral 
K . . * 
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ſtamp ; humane, juſt, and generous, but 


utterly negligent of religion; ſpending the 


hours, which my friends employ in praiſ- 


ing their God and praying for his bleſſings, 


in walking about'and gazing on the ſun. 
I meet a man in extreme diftreſs, attended 
with every circumſtance that can move 
the tender ſoul to pity: he tells me his 
mournful tale; his complaints tear my 
heart with anguiſh, Perhaps I have it in 


my power to remove all his woe, by af- 


fording him aſſiſtance; which I therefore 
_ Inſtantly do, and enjoy for a moment 


the fineſt emotion of which human nature 


is ſuſceptible. But ſee the object of my 
bounty, with eyes and arms raiſed towards 
Heaven, with every | impaſſioned geſture 
and expreſſion that gratitude can dictate, 


praying for rewards on his benefactor's 


head; calling on the great God of the 
univerſe to bleſs me. What a ſhock !—My 
enjoyment is gone. I turn, away mutter- 
ing and in pain, When did I make ſuch a 


requeſt for myſelf? when did I think of 


the 
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the great God of the univerſe? or, whe- 
ther in the univerſe there were a God at 
all?“ | 


morality adds the duties of religion, who 


could enjoy this exertion of benevolence, 


and every other delight which our Creator 
has annexed to the practice of virtue, with- 


out alloy. The fervent prayer of gratitude, 
far from troubling, will increaſe his hap- 


pineſs; for in it he can with confidence 


join. Every blefling of life is ſweetened 


to him, by the reflection that he has not 
been ungrateful for them; and if diſtreſs 
overtake him, 1t will not be embittered by 


the conſciouſneſs of having deſerved it for 
failing in his duty to Heaven. Even in 
that laſt and awful hour, when Nature, 
trembling on the verge of life, looks often 


back with regret, and forward with anxiety ; 
Ain that hour, when the marble heart of 


ingratitude ſhall be convulſed with horror, 


he will not, like Saul, wiſh for ſome 


alen ſword to end at once his miſer- 


2p | 


It is only the man who to the deeds of 
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able being; but in that, as in all other 
diſpenſations, will adore, with ſubmiſſion 


and thankfulneſs, the ne and Girer of 


8 every 500 thing! 
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PRG. 


THE RICH AND POOR MEET TOGF- 


THER: THE LORD IS THE MAKER 


OF THEM ALL. 


N O diſpenſation of Providence appears, 


at firſt ſight, more advantageous to 
mankind than the diverſity of conditions. 


To live together in ſocial bodies, and af- 


ford mutual aſſiſtance to each other, would 


have been utterly impoſſible for men, had 
they been all placed on the ſame rank, and 


endowed with equal portions of opulence 


and power. It is the variety of condition 
alone which renders men neceſſary to one 
another. The prince has need of his peo- 
985 and the Pye have need of their 


prince: 


— — 


— 
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| prince: the politician has need of the ſol- 
diers, and the ſoldiers have need of the 
politician. This conſciouſneſs of the need 
which we have of our fellow-creatures is 
the ſtrong tie which binds us to them, and 
which inclines us to give them our help, 
with a view of N help from them 
in our turn. 

Vet, by the depravity of 6 human 
race, this uſeful order has been miſerably 
abuſed. On one ſide, the great have 
been dazzled by their own ſplendor, and 
hence have become haughty, diſdainful, 
and oppreſſive. On the other, the low, 
forgetting the dignity which naturally 


dleaves to a reaſonable ſoul, and ſuffering 


every feeling to grow baſe and ſordid as 
their ſtate, have become fawning and 
mean; have bowed down to imaginary 
divinities, and crouched before phantoms 
of grandeur. 

Both parties have acquired their erro- 
neous ideas from neglecting to conſider 
themſelves in a proper point of view; for, 


had they done fo, oy muſt have per- 


ceived, 
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ceived, that the greateſt diſtinction which 
it hath pleaſed the Almighty to put among 
men, hinders them not from being eſſen- 
tially equal: that there is nothing in the 


condition of the greateſt man, which can 
authorize over-weening pride; nor in that 
of the loweſt, which can debaſe the image 
of God; but that the rich and the poor 
„ meet together, have an eſſential equa- 
Ss. iN their nature, in their privileges, in 
their deſtination, and in their end. Pe 
Ihe nature of man conſiſts of a ſpirit 
united to a body: and this deſcription 
applies to the whole race, to the rich and 
the poor, to the great and the ſmall. The 
ſoul of the poor man, as well as that of the 


rich, has the power of conſidering. prin- 
ciples, of drawing conſequences, of diſ- 
cerning truth from falſehood, of chuſing 
good or evil, of ſeeking for the moſt glo- 
rious and uſeful attainments. His body 
too bears the ſame characters of ſkill and 
exquiſite contrivance: it is harmonious 
in its parts, juſt in its motions, and pro- 
portioned in its powers. The laws that 


unite 


4 
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_ unite the body of the poor man to his ſoul, 


are the ſame as in the rich: the fame cor- 


reſpondence ſubſiſts between the parts; the 

ſame intimate connection or compoſition of 
being. This is man; and theſe are the fa- 
culties of man, which no diverſity of rank 
can eſſentially change. 

As their powers are the fame, ſo too are 
their weakneſſes. The body of the rich 
man, like that of the poor, is ſubject to 
accident, to pain, to diſeaſe, and to diſſo- 


lution. The ſoul of the rich, like that of 


the poor, is ſubject to the influence of the 
paſſions; is the prey of ſuſpicion and un- 
certainty; is narrowly bounded by its na- 


tural ignorance; is liable to be diſturbed in 


its moſt intereſting meditations by a very 


trifle, by a ray of light, by an unexpected 7 


| found, by the motion of an atom. 


Nor do their privileges differ more: for 


though a poor man cannot exerciſe the au- 
| thority of the great, nor obtain the repu- 


tation of immortal heroes, yet he may 
aſpire to honours infinitely greater. Let 


us 
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us diſcover, if poſſible,” the moſt 1 
of men; pierce through the clouds of 
ſcorn, of neglect, of indigence, and obli- 


vion, that ſurround him; and draw him 


from that ſtate, in which he ſeems hardly 
to enjoy exiſtence, This man, unknown 


to all the world, is yet poſſeſſed of the 


moſt noble and glorious privileges. He has 


a right of raiſing himſelf to God by the 


ardour of his prayers; and he can aſſure 
himſelf, without danger of deluſion, that 
the great God, in the midſt of all his 


glory, and among the eternal: praiſes that 
ſurround his throne, will regard and an- 
{wer to his prayers. He can fay to him- 
ſelf, The attention which the Supreme 


Being hath to the government of the uni- 


verſe, to the neceſſities of men and of an- 
gels, will not hinder him to think of me, 


to be concerned for my ſalvation, my ſub- 
fiſtence, my health the very hairs of my 
head. For me, as well as for the greateſt 


of mortals, were all his gracious diſpenſa- 
tions formed: for me, before the founda- 


tion of this world, his eternal Son was 
| deſtined 


on exterior advantages; for thus they re- 


LY 
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_ deſtined to be the victim of propitiation: | 
for 'me hath his ſpirit ** ſhaken the hea- 
vens, and the earth, and the ſea; eſta- 
bliſhed a religion againſt which no power 
ſhall prevail; and, in the practice of this 
religion, given me aſſurance of an eternal 
weight of glory.“ 1 
Such are the inconteſtible privileges 
this man, however poor and deſpiſed he 
may be. What is there more glorious be- 
longing to the greateſt man on earth? The 
crowds of attendants that move at his nod; 
his chariots of triumph that whirl him 
along; his garments of ſilk and gold; his 
titles of reſpect and of flattery; do theſe 
give him any real ſuperiority over a being 
whoſe privileges I have but very imperfectly 
enumerated ?. 
Nothing ſhews ſo much the meanneſs 
of the great, as the value which they ſet 


nounce their true and proper grandeur, to 
hold by that which is foreign: they are 
proud of honours merely extraneous and 
accefſory, while they forego ſuch as are 
| natural 
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natural and indelible. The glory of man 
conſiſts not in that he is rich, noble, a 
lord, or a king; but in that he is a man: 
a being formed after the image of God, and 
capable of the ſublimeſt attainments. 

What are the views of God with regard 
to men? What end does he propoſe in 


placing us on this planet, thirty, forty, or 
fourſcore years, before our eternal doom 
be fixed? He intends it as our time of trial: 


he ſets before our eyes ſupreme happineſs, 
and ſupreme.miſery: he ſhews us the vices 


that conduct to the one, and the virtues 


neceſſary to obtain the other ; and, leaving 
to ourſelves what conduct to chooſe, de- 
dclares that this ſhall decide our fate. On 


this principle, what is the moſt glorious 


condition? It is not that which raiſeth us 


in ſociety; nor that which procures us the 


greateſt honours and accommodations of 
life: for it is more glorious to. be a good 


ſubject than a wicked king; to be a good 
diſciple than a profligate teacher. But we 


have, for the moſt part, falſe ideas of glory, 


formed entirely upon the opinions of men, 
L who 
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Who are not always juſt eſtimators of things, 
Whatever can raiſe us in their eyes appears 
glorious; and whatever will humble us 


ſeems deſpicable. To ſome profeſſions in 


life we affix inſeparably an idea of mean- 


neſs, which we commonly transfer to the 


perſons exerciſing them, and thus accuſtom 


ourſelves to deſpiſe men who are honoured 


by God. Let us undeceive ourſelves— 
There is no profeſſion ſhameful if it is not 


There is indeed ſomething more noble 


in the objects of ſome profeſſions than of 

others. There is ſomething much greater 
in the defign of a magiſtrate making and 
executing laws for the good of mankind, 


than in that of a mechanic practiſing the 


ſimpleſt arts. There is ſomething much 
greater in the deſign of a paſtor explaining 


the grand precepts of religion, than in that 


of a man who is confined to teach the firſt, 
_ rudiments of learning. But God will not 


determine our everlaſting ſtate according to 
the defign of our profeſſions, but accord- 


ing to the execution: in that reſpect all 


profeſſions 
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profeſſions are equal, and all men have the 
fame deſtination. The rich and the poor 
have been ſet in different ranks; but all 
with the ſame deſign—to fulfil the gracious 
purpoſes of God towards man. 

Mankind then are eſſentially equal in 
their nature, their privileges, and their deſ- 
tination. Above all this, equality is emi- 
nently conſpicuous in their end. Her 
there is no need of arguments. It is ſuffi- 
cient to mention the facts, as they are 

daily ſeen. Duſt thou art, and to duſt 
thou ſhalt return,” is the inexorable and 
univerſal decree. The thoughtleſs rich 

man, who fares ſumptuouſly every day ; 
who rejoiceth in his fertile fields, and bids 
his ſoul be merry; who enlargeth his 
batns, and lays up ſtore for many years :— 
the houſeleſs wretch, who drags on a lan- 
guiſhing life; who eats his ſcanty morſel 
from door to door, while his naked limbs 
ſhiver in the winter's ſtorm :—the noble, 
Who ſtalks in borrowed plumes; who 
counts for virtues the number of his an- 


ceſtors, and thinks himſelf formed of 
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richer clay than other mortals :—and the 


plebian, who ridicules this folly, and is 


himſelf as ridiculous in another way :— 
| Theſe all tread in different paths, con- 


ducting infallibly to the ſame end. They 
go the way in which all the world has 
gone—to death. Where is Alexander ? 
where is Cæſar? where are the men whoſe 


very names made the world tremble? They 
have been: but they are no more. They, 

have fallen at that omnipotent voice which 
calls the children of men to return. From 
this the ſceptre is no more ſecurity than 


the ſhepherd's crook. 
Go to the houſe of the rich man dying ; 
traverſe his ſumptuous apartments; palſs 


through his train of ſlaves, and his weep- 


ing friends: draw back his gaudy cur- 


tains; and what ſhall we ſee but the moſt 
diſmal object? a livid, pale, haggard vi- 


ſage. What ſhall we hear but the cries 
of a wretch agonizing in bodily pain, 
ſharpened perhaps by mental terror? And 


where is the cottage; where is the dreary 


ws of poverty, which can afford 2 more 
i miſerable 
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miſerable ſpectacle? —There is none! The 
ravages of death are the ſame to the rich 


and the poor: their eyes are equally con- 


demned to impenetrable darkneſs, their 


| tongues to eternal filence, and all the 


economy of their bodies to total diſſolu- 
tion. Perhaps we may ſee a magnificent 
tomb, with fine inſcriptions; read of the 
noble, the powerful, the potentate, the 
arbiter of peace and of war: but let us lift 
the ſtone which covers the cauſe of all 
this pomp; here we find only a little duſt, 
and a few mouldering bones. We ſhould 
find juſt as much under the green ſod that 
covers the peaſant's grave. | 
Theſe reflections are common; 4 are 
obvious to the view of every one; yet they 


are not unworthy of this place, as they will 


afford us ſome leſſons of great uſe in the | 


| Chriſtian life. 


We may labour to acquire a portion of 
honeſt fame, to augment our fortune, to 
eſtabliſh our reputation, and ſweeten, as 


far as we can, the cares of life; for this 
the morality of the goſpel does not con- 
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demn: but ſtill we muſt carry this labour 


no farther than it deſerves; it muſt not be 
our chief care. We muſt remember, that 


as the riches, grandeur, and reputation of 


the earth, are not the greateſt happineſs we 


have to hope for; ſo earthly poverty, ob- 


ſcurity, and meanneſs, are not the greateſt 


evils we have to fear: that, therefore, to 


| ſhun the greateſt evil, and acquire the 
greateſt good, ought always to be the ob- 


je& of our moſt ardent deſires, to which 


all others ought of courſe to yield. 
To the rich and the powerful, benefi- 
cence and generoſity conſtitute rea] gran- 


deur. Let them practiſe thoſe virtues, 


and fulfil their engagements. Let their 


bowels be ever open to the neceſſities of 


the unhappy, and their ears to the cries of 
diſtreſs. Let them never fly from an occa- 
ſion of doing good, but be the general re- 
fuge and bleſſing of ſociety. 

To the poor and the lowly, on the other 
fide, ſubmiſſion and patience conſtitute 
greatneſs of ſoul, Even though God had 
put an eſſential difference between them 

1 and 
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and the great, it would be their wiſdom to 
ſubmit patiently; becauſe they could not 
murmur, without ſin, that God had made 

them what they are, and not angels or ſe- 
raphim. Though therefore ſome eſſential 
privileges had been connected with earthly 
grandeur, yet. ſtill ſubmiſſion would have 
been the duty of the low: but this is not 
their caſe. God has given to the great 


ones of the earth an exterior glory, tran- 


fient, and ſuperficial; but to the humble 
and the patient he hath given that glory 


which is real, ſolid, and permanent: and 


what is there difficult to a wiſe man in ſub- 
mitting to this order of Providence. 

It may, in ſome reſpects indeed, be mor- 
tifying to lurk, in the loweſt ranks of ſo- 
ciety, when one feels ſentiments of great= 
neſs and elevation in the foul. It is mor- 
tifying to depend for bread on a man like 


ourſelves, and be ſpurned under the feet of 
our fellow-creatures: but thoſe things will 
| paſs away; ſoon will the curtain drop, and 


the actors be reduced to their natural equa- 
lity; ſoon ſhall we enter on a world where 
| L 4 thoſe 
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© thoſe diſtinctions ſhall be aboliſhed, and all 


that is great in the immortal mind ſhine 
forth in full ſplendor. Let us aſpire after 


this happy period; and make it the object 


of our moſt ardent wiſnes. May that Al- 


| mighty Being, who is “ the Maker of all . 
men, bring them at laſt to meet together.” 


As we here meet in the participation of the 


ſame nature, the ſame privileges, the ſame _ 


deſtination, and the ſame end; ſo may we 
then meet in the participation of the ſame 
glory. 
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SERMON XII. 


r 
zoY THE TRUTH, 


HAT is truth?” ſaid Pilate to 

the Saviour of the world: and 

this queſtion every man finds occaſion often 
to put; for there is perhaps no turn in 
common uſe of which the meaning is leſs 
diſtinguiſhed. Truth ſubſiſts of itſelf in 
every ſubject, independent of the reflections | 
of the human mind: but this meaning it 
cannot have in the preceptive paſſages of the 
ſacred ſcripture; for, when we are exhorted 
to ſeek the truth, to love the truth, or to 
buy the truth, the word is uſed to fignify 
that relation which ſubſiſts between objects 
and the mind; to mark the agreement 
which cy idea ought to have with its 
Correſponding 
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_ correſponding object. To ſeek the truth, is 


to ſeek after juſt ideas of ſuch objects as 


employ our refle&ions: to buy the-truth, 
is to make all the ſacrifices that are found 
neceſſary to facilitate this ſearch. The 
word, taken in this ſenſe, is one of thoſe 
abſtra& terms of which it is hardly poſſible 


to determine the ſenſe preciſely, unleſs we 


determine the object to which it 1s attri- 
buted; yi there is a ſpecies of truth pe- 


very art and ſcience: the courtier 


pliance and mean diſſimulation: the mer- 


chant gains truth at the expence of his re- 
poſe, his health, and ſometimes his con- 

| ſcience: the mathematician ſpends Whole 
days and nights, ſecluded from all the plea- 
ſures of life, to find, by the proportion of 


figures, and the combination of numbers, 


the ſolution of ſome problem. But it is 
not to ſuch truths as theſe that the ſcrip- 


ture directs our view: they have perhaps 
their-value, though it is ſeldom ſo much 
as men. pay for them. Neither can we 
reſtrict the precept to ſuch truths alone as 

concern 
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concern religion; for the expreſſion being 


vague, it preſents to the mind an idea of 


general or univerſal truth. Are we then 
exhorted to acquire diſtinct notions of the 
whole circle of beings, and to learn the 
perfection of all arts and ſciences? No, 
ſurely! becauſe the duration of human 


life, and the faculties of the human mind 


are unfit for ſo vaſt a deſign, The mean- 
ing of the exhortation therefore ſeems to 
be, that we ſhould endeavour to acquire 
that happy diſpoſition of ſoul, which will 
make us give to every queſtion the time 
and attention it deſerves; to every proof 
its due force; to every difficulty. its full 


weight; and to every advantage its true 


value. This is the only aptitude for uni- 
verſal truth: and with ſach a diſpoſition 
we can go as far in the knowledge of par- 


ticular truths as the talents we have re- 


ceived from Heaven, and the circumſtances 

in which Providence hath placed us, will 

allow. . ; | TEE 
But this diſpoſition cannot be had for 


nought; it muſt be acquired by attention 


and 


” 
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and toil: it muſt be bought by the ſacri- 


fice of diſſipation and of indolence. A 


certain modern philoſopher [Mallebranche, 
viz.] carried this thought very far. He 
ſuppoſed that the ſoul of man is united to 


two very different beings; 1ſt, to that por- 
tion of matter which conſtitutes his body; 
and, 2dly, to God, to the eternal wiſdom, 


to the univerſal reaſon. He ſuppoſed that, 
as the motions which are excited in our 
brain are the cauſe of our ſenſations, and 


an effect of the union of the ſoul with the 
body, ſo attention is the occaſional cauſe of 


our reflections and ideas; and that theſe are 


effects of the ſoul's union with God, with 
the eternal wiſdom, with the univerſal rea- 


ſon. This ſyſtem has been diſcarded, as 


no more than a philoſophical romance: but 


yet it contains a great deal of good ſenſe 


with regard to the neceſſity and advantages 
of attention. Attention ſignifies that act 


of the mind which gathers our wandering 


ideas, and fixeth them upon one object; 
oppoſed to which is diſſipation or diſtrac- 
tion, which ſcatters them upon number- 
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leſs objects, while they ought to be em- 
ployed only upon one. A ſingle reflection 


or two will ſerve to convince us, that the 


temple of truth is inacceſſible, unleſs by 
the introductory ſacrifice of this irre- 


gularity. 


We can eaſily obſerve in what narrow 


| bounds the mind of man is confined; how 


defective its powers are, and how limited 


their operations. If, therefore, when it is 
neceſſary to conſider ſome combined pro- 


poſition, we do not beſtow upon it propor- 
tionable attention, we ſhall infallibly over- 


look ſome of its properties, and, conſe- 


quently, our conclufion will be partial and 
abſurd, This reaſoning is confirmed by 


invariable experience: for every man may 


remember ſome things which have ap- 
peared falſe or true, certain or doubtful, ac- 
cording to the hurry or the attention with 


which he examined them. Whence comes 


it that, in certain hours of retirement and 


calm recollection of thought, religion ſeems 


the only thing worthy of our regard ; and 


that we ſay with the Pſalmiſt, Thou 


alone 
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alone art my portion, O Lord?” Whence 
comes it that, at the hearing of ſome 
diſcourſe in which our attention 1s by 
ſome means commanded, that we ſay with 
the people of Iſrael, All that the Lord 


| hath ſaid we will do, and be obedient ?” 
Whence comes it that, on the bed of 
death, we acknowledge ſo feelingly the 
Inſtability of earthly things, and exclaim 
with king Solomon, “ Vanity of vanities! 
all is vanity and vexation of ſpirit ?” 


Whence comes it, on the contrary, that, 


in our years of vigour and health, we find 


thoſe earthly things ſo real and ſolid? 
Whence comes it, that the proofs which 
we think ſo ſtrong in the church, loſe all 


their evidence in a few days—perhaps in a 


few hours? And whence comes it, that 
the commerce of the world can overthrow 


thoſe ſyſtems of piety which we form in 
our cloſets? Is it that there is nothing 
fixed in the nature of things? Is it that 
truth is only a denomination of opinion, 
or a mode of conception? Can thoſe 


things which are true in the church, in 


the 
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the cloſet, or in the temperance of our paſ- 
ſions, become falſe out of the church, out 
of the cloſet, or when our paſſions are in- 
flamed? No! for truth itſelf is unchange- 
able. But in the former caſes, the cir- 
cumſtances in which we are, concentrate 
our thoughts on the ſtudy of truth ; whereas, 
in the latter, the world and the paſſions 
divide them, and they are neceſſarily 
weakened by the diviſion. 

This diſſipation of thought is not only the 
moſt common cauſe of our errors in ſpecu- 
ation, but alſo- of our practical miſtakes. 
We declaim, at times, too ſeverely againſt 
the malice and depravity of the world: for, 
to render men ſenſible of divine or moral 
truths, there is generally little more needful 
than to command their attention. We find 
their hearts acceſſible to acts of juſtice, of 
gratitude, of charity ; and if their conduct 
appears but faintly tinctured with theſe vir- 
tues, the reaſon is, that the continual fluc- 
tuation of temporal things diſtracts them, 
and that ignorance and error are the inſepa- 

rable companions of diſtraction. 


To 
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To acquire this habitual attention is com- 
monly a toilſome work, and therefore de- 


mands the ſacrifice of our indolence. The 
labour of the mind is evidently more weari- 
ſome than that of the body: for we may ſee 


the greateſt part of mankind ſubmitting 


without repugnance to the heavieſt bodily 


toil, rather than ſuffer that which is men- 
tal. This labour however is ſurmountable; 


and, like all others, by cuſtom, may be 


rendered eaſy. A man, nurſed up in deli- 


cacy, and uſed to repoſe and ſoftneſs, will 
bear with great difficulty the fatigues of 


war to fly from place to place, to be 
parched in the heat of the ſun, and pinched 
in the froſt of the night: it is only habit 
which can inure the body to thoſe fa- 
tigues. In the ſame manner, a man who 
is accuſtomed to fly from place to place, 
to be parched in the heat of the ſun, and 
pinched in the froſt of the night, whoſe 
body ſeems to have changed its nature, 

and to have contracted the hardneſs of 
iron or ſtone this man is not able perhaps 
to ſupport any efforts of attention, becauſe 
| 3 
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it is only habit which can make this ſup- 
portable. Exerciſe is therefore neceſſary 


to acquire the faculty of continued atten- 
tion, which, when once acquired, will 
enable us to compare the moſt ſublime 


ddeas, and to inveſtigate the moſt abſtruſe 


parts of knowledge. Then ſhall we 


reckon as nothing the ſacrifices we have 


made; and the truth, when we have ob- 


tained it, will never be deemed too dear. ; 
It will open to us a fruitful ſource of 
pleaſures; 1t will form us to fill with 


propriety our different employments; it 


will rid us of all troubleſome ſcruples; 
and render us e 1 at the approach of 

death. 
The placid and Go pleaſures of the 
intellect are beyond compariſon ſweeter 


than thoſe which are excited merely by 


the groſs organs of ſenſe, or by the more 
turbulent paſſions of the ſoul. And if 
the pleaſure of advancing in human know= 


ledge be very great, as it is univerſally al- 
lowed to be, what charms muſt accom- 
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pany the attainment of that knowledge 
which concerns the things of immorta- 
lity! Yet the man of the world, who is ac- 
cuſtomed to view religion in a vague and 
ſuperficial manner, perceives nothing of 
thoſe pleaſures; to him they have no 
form nor comelineſs. Of what avail, he 


thinks, is the explanation of a paſſage, 


the cauſe of a phznomenon, the arrange- 
ment of a ſyſtem? He ſees ſomething 
more noble in the deſign of the courtier, 


who ſpends his life in dancing vain at- 


tendance on the great: he ſees ſomething 

more folid in the projects of the gameſter, 
who means to raiſe his fortune at one 
ſtroke on the wrecks of his neighbour : 
| he ſees ſomething more entertaining in 
the ſpeculations of the politician, who re- 


oulates, in his fancy, the earth and the ſea, 


and looks for intelligence from every 


quarter of the globe. But his thoughts 
are vain, proceeding from ignorance of the 
ſubje& which he pretends to deſpiſe. The 
ſoul, which is engaged in the ſtudy of 
truth, would not forego one hour of its 
beloved 
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beloved retirement for all his boaſted des 
lights. It is in retirement that our atten- 
tion can exert its full force, and conſider 


] religion in all its views. There we com- 
f | pare it with the voice of conſcience, with 
0 the deſires of the heart, and with the ge- 
e neral concert of all the creatures: there 
„ ve adore the God of nature, and admire 
- his wondrous works: there we view the 


harmony of the ſacred authors, the con- 
nection of the different economies, and 
the coincidence of prophecies with- their 
_ accompliſhment ; how the promiſe which 
was made to Adam was renewed to Abra- 
ham, confirmed to Moſes, publiſhed by 
the prophets, and accompliſhed in Jeſus 
Chriſt: there we ſee religion as a ſuc- 
ceſſion of truths depending on each other 
as one eternal chain, of which no link can 
be broken, hung forth at firſt in heaven 
by the hand of Infinite Mercy, and diſap- 
pearing at laſt among the effulgent beams 
of the Sun of Righteouſneſs. This 1s the 
glorious path which we trace in our ſearch 
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of truth; and we juſtly prefer it to 4 
perplexed labyrinths of avarice, luxury, 


and ambition. Truth will enable us, be- 
ſides, to fill with propriety the different 


employments to which we are called in 
ſociety. Religion, no doubt, hath views 
more noble and elevated than that of fit- 
ting us to practiſe any worldly arts : but 
the advantages of truth are not confined 
to religion. A man who has cultivated 
his mind will diſtinguiſh himſelf in every 
ſtation; and a man whoſe way of think- 


ing is erroneous or futile, will in every 


Nation be pitied or defpiſed. This. re- 


mark principally regards the heads of fa- 
milies. It is natural for us to love, and 
with, to ſee our children advanced to emi- 
nent ranks: if this deſire be innocent, it 


muſt engage us to educate them in a man- 
ner ſuitable to their deſtination. Let their 
. reaſon be cultivated; and let thoſe accom- 


pliſhments be looked upon as moſt efſen- 
tial, which are beſt calculated to rectify 


their opinions, and to form their Judg- 


ment. 
Truth 
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Truth will, moreover, free us from 
every importunate and troubleſome ſcru= 


ple. To be toſſed about with every 


wind of doctrine, is a moſt violent fi- 
tuation; and yet it is a fituation which 


none can avoid, except thoſe who are ſes 


riouſly engaged in the ſtudy of truth, or 
thoſe who are utterly inſenſible. We ſee 


an almoſt infinite number of ſets, which 


are diametrically oppoſite to each other, 
and which mutually anathematize and 
declare one another eternally accurſed: 
how ſhall we here diſtinguiſh the true 


church? In the religion which we profeſs, 
we acknowledge myſteries which cannot 


be explained: how can we guard againſt 
ſuſpecting that faith which covers itſelf in 
obſcurities? We are ſenſible of the great 
care that was taken to impreſs the doc- 
trines of faith upon our minds in infancy : 
how ſhall we diſtinguiſh whether thoſe are 


certainties, or errors received by prejudice ? 


: Theſe and other Jarring reflections render 
| —— foul a confuſed and troubled chaos of 
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light and darkneſs: but from ſuch gloomy 


ideas the diſciple of truth is free; not only 


| becauſe the object of his purſuit poſſeſſeth 


ſuch bright characters as diſtinguiſh it in- 
fallibly from falſehood z but alſo, becauſe 


it is not poſſible.that God ſhould allow a 


man of this ſtamp to live in fundamenta] 


errors: and as to errors of a lefler kind, if 


he does not remove them entirely, he will 


at laſt pardon them, as infirmities inſepa- 


rable from humanity. - 

Finally, the value of wack, appears in 
the ſerenity which it procures at the ap- 
proach of death? The famous ſtory of 
Cato Uticenſis is well known, yet not un- 
worthy of being mentioned in this place. 
Having reſolved to quit this world, he 


wiſhed much to be aſſured that there was 
another: for this purpoſe he read over at- 
tentively Plato's book concerning the im- 


mortality of tae ſoul; and the reaſonings 
of that philoſopher ſatisfied him fo fully, 
that he died with the greateſt tranquility. 
He ſaw beyond the grave another Rome, 
where 
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where tyranny could have no dgminion, 


where Pompey could be no more oppreſſed, 
and Cæſar could triumph no more. It is 
beautiful to conſider a heathen thus per- 
ſuading himſelf of the ſoul's immortality ; 

and we are grieved to find that he ſtained _ 
thoſe reflections by ſuicide: but yet that 
fortitude which was the reſult of his medi- 


tations 1s worthy of our imitation. So long 


as the foul fluctuates between light and 
darkneſs, between perſuaſion and doubt; 


ſo long as it has only preſumptions and pro- 


babilities in favour of religion; it is nearly 
impoſſible to behold death without dread: 
but the Chriſtian who is enlightened, con- 
_ firmed, and ſtrengthened, being raiſed above 

his power, is ſecure from all his terrors. 
If Cato the heathen could brave this ter- 


rible kin g. what would not Cato the Chriſ- 
tian have done? If the diſciple of Plato 


could believe and exult in the thought of a 


future ſtate, what ought not the diſciple of 
Jeſus to do? If ſome proofs, dictated by 


reaſon, could calm the agitations of a ſoul 
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in darkmeſs, ſhall not we be calm and ſe- 


rene who are bleſt with clear revelation and 


infallible aſſurance? May the Almighty 


grant us to know the value of truth ” 
ſuch experience. | 
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LET BOTH GROW TOGETHER UNTIL 
THE HARVET. 


TH E uſe which we ought to mah 

of the vices and virtues of our fel- 
low-creatures, though little attended to, 
is an effential duty of the Chriſtian life. 
The mixture of good and bad, of wheat 
and of tares, which the wiſdom of God 


has permitted in the world, is certainly in- 


tended for the advantage of both; for we 
ſee, in the parable, that when the ſervants 
ſpoke to the father of the family of root- 
ing out the tares which the enemy had 

bonn, he diſapproved of their zeal, and 
gave 
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gave them to underſtand, that this mixture, 


though ſeemingly injurious to his honour, 


was yet neceſſary to be allowed. This mix- 
ture, however, which is tolerated for the 
correction of vice and the proof of virtue, 


ſeems only to furniſh matter of ſeduction 


or diſcouragement to the one, and of cen- 
ſure and detraction to the other: this 


mixture, which might be ſo uſeful to all, 


is become pernicious to all: the good can 


hardly ſuffer a ſinner; and finners can 
hardly ſupport the preſence of a good man: 
they are mutually a burden to each other. 
But this reciprocal hatred being both ab- 
ſurd and pernicious, it is of conſequence, 
therefore, to conſider the reaſons and uſes 
of this conduct of Providence; for virtue 
and vice are ſo mingled on the earth, that 
nothing deſerves more to be explained than 


thoſe rules of faith that teach the ſinner 


what uſe he may draw from the ſociety of 


the juſt, and the juſt man what advantage 


he may reap from the inevitable commerce 


At 


41. 16 en 17t 
At firſt ſight, it would ſeem more glo- 


rious to our great lawgiver to have made 


hunſelf a church here on earth without 


ſpot or blemiſh; the natural image of the 


heavenly Jeruſalem, that church of the 


firſt-born, whoſe names are written in 


heaven, It would ſeem abſurd, that a 
field, watered by his ſacred blood, ſhould 
bring forth tares among the good grain; 


that a fold, of which he is the ſhepherd, 


ſhould be infeſted with unclean beaſts; or 
that a body, of which he is the head, 


| ſhould have members that ſerve iniquity. 


It is true, indeed, that geod men form 
the eſſential and inſeparable part of the 


church; but yet, though the wicked are 


only as the blemiſhes of this divine body, 
they belong no leſs to it. The church re- 


gards them as her children, and ſuffers 


them as her members, ſoiled and maimed 
indeed, but ſtill her members, enjoying a 


thouſand means of ſalvation from their ſo- 


ciety with the juſt, which, if they were 
cut off, muſt utterly fail them, | 
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The juſt have eyes too ſingle and lips 


too innocent to applaud the ſinner in the 
deſires of his heart. They diſdain the in- 
tereſted language of flattery, which man- 


kind uſe for deceiving one another: with 
a noble ſimplicity, they call that good 
which is indeed good, and that evil which 


is really ſo: they know that a Chriſtian is 


the public witneſs of truth, and that it is 
baſe to ſacrifice it to vain complaiſance or 


vile intereſt: they believe that in heaven is 


kept a conſtant record of all their deeds; 
and they reflect, that though one may con- 


ceal from men the low diſſimulation of a 


double heart, yet ſuch practice is vain be- 


fore that Infinite Being who ſearcheth the 


inward parts. In theſe ſentiments, there- 


fore, they love their brethren too well to 


deceive them; they are too much moved 
with their errors to approve them; they 


deſire their ſalvation too ſtrongly to be- 


come their flattering counſellors, or ac- 


complices of their deſtruction: they may, 
at times, be ſilent, becauſe it is not always 
proper to . but they will not ſpeak 


unleſs 
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unleſs to give glory to the truth; and vice 


will never hear from their mouth any mean 


adulation to praiſe it, or artful eee 


to juſtify it. 1 

But not only are apo ; men the 4 
taries and witneſſes of truth upon earth; 
their words are even poſſeſſed of a certain 
authority which virtue alone can give; a 
weight and force which is not to be found 
in the ſpeech of others. The ſinner, to 


whatever height he may be raiſed, loſeth, 
by his errors, the right of reproving thoſe 


who err: his vices weaken his inſtruc- 


tions; the weakneſs of his conduct defeats 
the utility of his counſel; and his manners 
leave no credence to his word. But the 


good man can, with confidence, condemn 
in others what he has before forbid to 
himſelf: his innocence makes his cenſure 
reſpectable, and his inſtructions will not 
bluſh at his conduct. Thus, involunta- 


1 rily, we give to the righteous a kind of do- 


minion over us: however powerful and 
impatient of reproof in other reſpects, yet 
to the reproof of virtue we ſubmit; and, 
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it appears, that they who ſhall one day | 


judge the angels, have, at preſent, a right 
to be the judges of men. Thus did John 


Baptiſt, with no other apparent authority 


but his virtue, ariſe up the cenſor of a vo- 
Z luptuous court: Herod reſpected his fanc- 
fity, and feared his reproofs. Thus Elijah 


came alone into the midſt of Samaria, 
vrhere they ſought his life, and threatened 


Ahab with divine vengeance: the trem- 

bling prince humbled himſelf, put on fack- 
cloth, and went ſoftly. And thus did Sa- 
muel, armed only with the dignity of his 
age and office, come before Saul, the con- 


queror of Amalec, ſurrounded with all his 


victorious troops, and reproach him for his 


ingratitude and diſobedience: the monarch, 
Io intrepid before his enemies, was for- 


ſaken of all his fierceneſs before the pro- 
phet, acknowledged his fin, and uſed every 
method to appeaſe him.—Sacred authority 
of virtue! how firmly is it ſtamped with 


the ſeal of Heaven! and how clearly do 


its bright characters demonſtrate its divine 
original! 


"It 
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It is neceſſary, however, that this autho- 


rity, which is inſeparable from virtue, be 


conducted with circumſpection, with the 


prudence and tenderneſs of charity. Good 


men are well aware of this caution. « They 
have been taught to be inſtant in ſeaſon 
and out of ſeaſon; but they have been alſo 
taught, that though all things are lawful, 
yet all are not expedient. They know 
that wounds of the heart require to be 
treated with great care; and that, in this 
caſe, if a remedy is meant to be uſeful, it 
muſt be made agreeable. They know that 


there is a time to weep for fin in ſecret, 


and a time to reprove it openly; that the 
fame charity which hates the fin muſt to- 


lerate the ſinner to- correct him; and that 


virtue has authority no longer than it has 
diſcretion and prudence. =_ | 
Guided by ſuch reflections, virtue 1s 


amiable even while it reproves. He knows 
it not who repreſents it under the idea of 
2 bitter and imprudent zeal; which cor- 


rects without diſcernment, and condemns 


without indulgence. Charity is neither 
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raſh nor inhuman: it knows to chooſe 
the moment of inſtruction, and to manage 


its inſtruction with indulgence; it knows 
to be uſeful, without making itſelf odious. 


If theſe characters ate wanting, it is no 
longer charity, which reproves and edifies; 


it is humour, which cenſures and offends. 
Charity is ſoft and prudent; humour al- 


ways pungent and raſh. The prophet 
Nathan did not come ſourly to reproach 
king David for the ſcandal of his conduct: 


he infinuated his reproof gradually and art- 


fully; he made the truth be loved before 


he told it; he made the ſin hateful before 
he blamed the ſinner; and by the inno- 
cent contrivance of a moſt ingenious and 


beautiful parable, he found the ſecret of 


correcting vice, without giving offence; 
and of making the me pronounce ſen- 
tence againſt himſelf. 


Such are the ways in which the wicked 
may profit by the advice and reproof of 
the juſt: and ſo far we may obſerve the 
advantages that reſult from the mixture of 
good and bad men in the world. The doc- 


trine 


Ie 
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trine will receive ſtill more light, by con- 


ſidering how the righteous may profit by 


their commerce with ſinners. Negligence, 


and' wearineſs or diſguſt, are the greateſt 


dangers that threaten men in the courſe of 
virtue. After a recent converſion, or in 
the beginnings of piety, the heart is fear- 
ful and diffident. Inſtructed by the re- 
embrance of his paſt miſcarriages, to 
watch over his weakneſs, a man is eaſily 
warned of danger, alarmed, and recalled to 


himſelf. Hardly eſcaped from ſhipwreck, 


he walks, like St. Peter, trembling over 


the waves, ſtarting at every blaſt, and fear- 


ing at every ſurge to be ſwallowed in the 
deep. Theſe pious terrors are but too ſoon 
diſpelled. In proportion as the remem- 


brance of our paſt wanderings goes off, the 


ſenſe of our weakneſs grows fainter: the 


days which we have already paſt in virtue 


ſeem to anſwer for thoſe which are to 
come; precautions are neglected, and fear 
is no more. Apainſt ſo dangerous a fail- 
ing, nothing is more uſeful to good men 
than their attention to the wicked. In 

Tn MN: the 
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the fall of their brethren, they find lef- 


ſons of continual vigilance. In the view 


of one common nature, they perceive that 
every one has the ſame weakneſs to dread; 

and that nothing but ſteady attention can 
make a difference. In the hiſtory of other 
men's misfortunes, they learn what are the 
ſteps that lead inſenſibly to wickedneſs; 
that its beginnings are always ſlight; and 
that the leaſt ſtep yielded to the enemy 
gives him a fad advantage over the ſoul. 
Among the numbers that fall before their 
eyes, they ſee perhaps ſome who were once 
as ardent in the ways of God as they, and 


as little dreamed of falling from that happy 


ſtate. They ſee, and tremble for them- 
ſelves; they ſee that vigilance is the only 
ſecurity of virtue, and that neglect is not 
far diſtant from revolt. 
But farther — If, concealed from the 
5 walk the righteous lived altogether ſe- 
parated from the wicked, it is more than 
probable that great decays would enſue. 
In thoſe moments when the heart fatigued 


recoils; when a man is weary of him- 
ſelf, 


Vl 
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ſelf, and feels no ſenſible taſte for piety; 


he might think of unknown pleaſures and - 
joys in the world, greater than thoſe afforded 


by religion: but the mere view of ſinners 
diſſipates this illufion. The good have no 


need of faith to convince them of the falſe 
felicity of ſin; they need only to open their 


eyes: they will look for happy men in the 
world, and find them not; they will ſee on 
every hand agitations and tumults which 


are called pleaſures, but in theſe no por- 


tion of true happineſs; they will ſee among 


ſinners a thouſand times more wearineſs, 


more diſguſt at a diſſipated life, than ever 
is felt in the courſe of virtue; they will ſee 
that the unruly paſſions of ſinners cauſe all 
their misfortunes and all their woe; and that 
the heart of the good man, which is free 
from theſe, can have no pain but the nega- 
tive one, of not being OY ſenſible to 


| its happineſs. 


| Theſe are the happy effects produced by 


the mixture of the good and the wicked 


on earth. Conſidering it, therefore, in this 
view, it behoves us to determine impar- 
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tially to which of theſe claſſes we belong, 
that, by regulating our conduct accordingly, 


we may anſwer the deſigns of God's pro- 


vidence, But in this ſcrutiny, without 
doubt, we ſhall find ſomething of both 
characters in ourſelves: for, as we are 
certainly aſſured that no man is perfectly 


good, ſo we may charitably hope that no 
man is entirely wicked; and, therefore, in 


the inſtruction that this doctrine affords, 
every one is concerned. Let the good re- 
member that they are ſet among ſinners 


as witneſſes of truth, and ſupporters of 


virtue: let them purſue this end, by ad- 
miniſtering their advice to their wandering 
| brethren; by ſtriving to reclaim - ſuch as 


have erred and are deceived: but let all 


their reproofs be guided by prudence, and 
dictated by charity ; let bitterneſs and wrath 
be for ever baniſhed: above all, let them 
enforce their precepts by their good ex- 


ample for what ſerves it to point out to 


others the way to Heaven, while our con- 
duct declares that we diſdain to walk in it? 
Let them crown all by fervent prayers to 

that 
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that Omnipotent Being who alone can order 


the wills of men, - and before whom the 


prayer of the righteous is of great avail. 


As for ſuch as are ſtill tares in the divine 


field, let them regard the juſt as the means 
of their ſalvation ; liſten to their inſtructions, 


and imitate their example, till, by their 


_ reſpect for virtue, they ſhall merit the grace 


of ſanctification and perſeverance, from 


Him, with whom no ſentiment of faith and 


piety ſhall go without its reward. 
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EE WD NN xv. 


JoRHN. viii. 36. 


IF THE SON THEREFORE SHALL MAKE 
YOU FREE, YE SHALL BE FREE IN- 
DEED. | 


F 


Ne paſſion is ſtronger in the human 


mind than the love of liberty. For 
this we abandon many a hopeful project, 
and look with diſdain on pompous ſlavery; 
for this we expoſe ourſelves to a thouſand 
hardſhips, and court independance, though 
attended with toil. When conſcious of 
confinement, no gratification can pleaſe 


us; and, when conſcious of freedom, we 


deſpiſe all trouble. Every man naturally 
conſiders himſelf as free-born, as heir of 
that charter by which the Almighty gave 


to 
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to man dominion over all the earth. 
Hence every man loves to think for him- 


ſelf, and to act for himſelf; loves to regu- 


late his mental faculties, and arrange his 
outward circumſtances, as far as he can, 
according to his own taſte: hence all re- 
ſtraint becomes odious to him, whether it 
be impoſed on his underſtanding, his will, 
his conſcience, or his condition. By con- 


ſidering a freedom of operation in theſe 


few particulars, we may form an idea of 


true liberty; which will at once ſhew us 


what moſt contributes to deſtroy or to pre- 
ſerve it, what is its greateſt friend, and 


what its greateſt enemy. 


The liberty of man, with regaed to the 
underſtanding, conſiſts in the power of ſuſ- 


pending his judgment till he hath viewed 


an object on every fide, and in not being 


determined at laſt but by ſufficient evi- 
dence. This power of ſuſpenſion, in finite 


minds, ſupplies the defects that are occa- 
ſioned by the narrowneſs of their capacities. 


It dwells not in that Infinite Spirit, the 


Father of the univerſe; becauſe it is in- 
N 4 | conſiſtent 
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conſiſtent with the perfection of his attri- 
butes. At one view he perceives all the 


objects in the train of paſt and future ex- 


iſtence, with all their various circumſtances; 


he 'ſees every truth intuitively, and needs 
no proofs to determine his judgment. But 
it is not ſo with finite ſpirits, and eſpe- 
cially with ſpirits ſo finite as ours. If at 
any time we pretend to determine in haſte, 


we commit miſtakes at every ſtep: we take 


a falſe gleam for a real light, and the appear- 
ance of truth for truth itſelf. The liberty 
of ſuſpending our judgment is the only 
means we have to prevent thoſe misfor- 
tunes: this will not guard us from igno- 
rance, but it will guard us from error; for 
as long as I have the liberty of affirming 
only what I know for certain, ſo long I 
have the liberty of not being deceived. 


I call, 2dly, the will of man free, when 
it is in perfect harmony with an enlight- 


ened underſtanding; in oppoſition to that 


which is drawn away by irregular deſires, 
- Which are by the underſtanding condemned. 


The ſlavery of a will which is not free to 
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follow whatever the underſtanding repre- 


ſents as advantageous, this ſlavery is ſo 


hard, that ſome have queſtioned whether it 
was poflible, and others have determined 


it to be impoſſible. Without deciding this 
ſpeculative doubt, it is certain that the 
moſt ordinary artifice of a diſorderly will i is 
to ſeduce the underſtanding. There is no 


truth ſo bright but it may be darkened by 


curious arts: there is no falſehood which 
may not be be cunningly dreſſed in the garb 
of truth; there is no condition ſo advanta- 


geous but it may be repreſented as trouble- 
ſome; there is no condition ſo fatal but in 


ſome light may appear advantageous. Avail- 


ing itſelf of this, an irregular will ſolicits 


the underſtanding to preſent the evil it de- 
fires in ſuch a light as to appear good; and 
in this manner, contrary to the order of na- 
ture, determination precedes reflection. A 
free will, therefore, can only be ſuch a one 
as accords with the dictates of a clear un- 


derſtanding, following thoſe implicitly and 


without reſiſtance; neither endeayouring to 
ſeduce nor to blind its guide. | 
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That faculty of the ſoul, which we call 


the conſcience, may be ſaid to be compoſed 


of theſe two which I have already men- 
tioned. Tt is the underſtanding, when it 


preſents to us an object under the relation 


of juſt or unjuſt; and it is the will, when 
it makes this the object of our love or 
hatred, of our hope or fear. Theſe are only 
diverſities of operations, but the ſame ſpirit. 
What I have already obſerved, therefore, 
of the liberty of the underſtanding and the 


will, may ſerve us to determine what is 


meant by the freedom of the conſcience. 
The conſcience is free, with regard to rea- 


ſoning, when it has ſtrong impreſſions of : 


juſtice and injuſtice, and when it can ſuſ- 
pend its deciſion of any point till it hath 
calmly confidered every fide. The con- 
ſcience is free, with regard to volition, 
when it can follow what appears juſt, and 
refuſe what appears contrary to the laws of 
juſtice. | 

I have only favtlies to obſerve, what we 
are to underſtand by freedom of condition; 
that is, whether a man be rich or poor, in 


5 


I 
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obſcurity or expoſed to the public view, in 
health or in ſickneſs, and ſuch like. In 
this reſpect a man is free when he can chuſe 


whate ſtate of life ſeems beſt. Thus So- 


lomon was free when he had all the goods 


of the world at his choice. On the con- 
trary, a man is a ſlave when he is detained 
in a condition that oppoſeth his happineſs; 
when, ex- deſiring life, he is conſtrained to 
die; or when, ſeeking for death, he cannot 


find him, and is forced to live. 


From theſe ideas of liberty, I Sud 
two obſervations, which I apprehend will 
clearly follow, that liberty is incompatible 
with ſin; and that, if the Son of God ſhall 


make us free, we ſhall be free indeed. In 


other words, that the ſinner is the greateſt 
of ſlaves; and that the Chriſtian religion 
alone can remedy the diſorders of nature, 
and give true freedom to man. 

The firſt of theſe propoſitions is fo very 


obvious, that the reflection of my hearers 
will probably anticipate what I can ſay in 


illuſtration of it. Is the ſinner free in his | 
underſtanding? hath he power to ſuſpend 
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his judgments? he, who is continually 
hurried by his paſſions to ſenſible things, 


and called off from the ſtudy of truth? he, 


whoſe underſtanding is conſtantly ſolicited 
by a corrupted will to uſe falſe notions of 


right and wrong, and to repreſent every ob- 
ject ſo as to favour its corruption? Is he 
free in his will and his conſcience? No! 


theſe are mutual deceivers to each other, 


and authorize, by their judgments, the 
moſt frivolous deciſions, and the moſt extra- 
vagant deſigns. But how ſoon are theſe | 


maladies cured by the faith of Jeſus Chriſt! 
By this we are made free indeed in our un- 
derſtandings ; for he is the meſſenger of the 
counſels of God, the word that conceiveth 


them, and the wiſdom that directs them: 


he knows them perfectly, and to whom he 
will he can communicate that knowledge. 
By that univerſal ſway over nature, which 


he hath obtained in conſequence of his 


obedience, he can calm thoſe paſſions that 
diſturb our underſtandings, and precipitate 
their judgments: he can direct thoſe wills 


that ſeduce them; he can rectify thoſe er- 
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roneous conſciences that delude them; he 


can make us free in all our actions and in 


all our faculties. | 

But | conſtraints upon the freedom of 
condition are moſt obvious to the feelings 
of all men; and therefore this point de- 
mands a cloſer conſideration, as by it we 
may perceive, in the cleareſt light, the 
contraſt between the ſlavery of ſin and the 


i freedom of the goſpel. I have ſaid, that 
freedom of condition conſiſts in being able 


to chuſe the ſtate which ſeems beſt; and | 


let us here acknowledge the miſerable 


ſlavery of the ſinner. He may diſregard, 
perhaps, whether he lives in riches or po- 
verty, in fame or obſcurity, during the 
ſmall number of his years; but to be forced 


to die, when he hath infinite reaſon to 


fear death; and to be forced to live, when 
life becomes grievous—theſe are hardſhips 
which he cannot diſregard, and theſe are 
hardſhips which he muſt undergo. He 
lives in this world as in a priſon, whoſe 
deceitful pleaſures may at times make him 
forget his true ſtate; but till it is his 

| priſon, 
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priſon, from whence he muſt depart when 
the inexorable hour calls him'to puniſh- 


ment: and how ſhall he conceal from 


himſelf that fatal neceſlity? how ſhall he 


draw clouds around that' fearful barrier, 


when age and infirmities hurry him to- 
wards it? The only art he hath left is to 
confuſe his mind with noiſe, with buſineſs, 


and with pleaſures—like thoſe condemned 
criminals, to whom 'the juſtice of men 


grants ſome hours for preparing themſelves 
to appear before the juſtice of God, and 
thoſe they ſpend in intoxicating their rea- 
ſon, that they may not tremble at the 


ſight of the ſcaffold. Such is the ſtate of 


the ſinner: but when the noiſe that re- 
ſounds in his ears is laid; when thoſe 


affairs that take up his attention are ſuſ- 


pended; when the charms of thoſe plea- 
ſures that enchant him are worn away; 


hen this thought intrudes upon his mind 


—]I muſt die, and I muſt ſoon die—it is 


| then that he feels his chains, and groans 
beneath them; it is then that his viſage 
is changed, and his eyes troubled; and it 
is 


us 
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is thus that © through fear of death he is 
all his life-time ſubject to bondage.” Vet 


ſill his ſlavery were not ſo hard, if, when 
he is tired of exiſtence, he could deſtroy 


it: but as he muſt die when he fears death, 
ſo he muſt live even when his life ſhall be 


burthenſome. A ſuperior Power has de- 
creed his exiſtence to be endleſs; and in 


vain ſhall' he ſeek death, for he ſhall not 


find him: in vain he ſhall curſe the day of 
his birth, and call on the rocks and the 


mountains to cover him. What. can the 


rocks and the mountains do againſt the will 


of him at whoſe preſence they melt like 
wax before the fire? The ſinner muſt live 


to expiate his crimes, and wiſh for annihi- 
lation and oblivion in vain. G3: 

What can deliver from this flavery? 
who ſhall deliver us from this body of death? 


Thanks be to God, who hath given us the 


victory by Jeſus Chriſt our Lord: he has 
re-eſtabliſhed the order which fin had re- 
verſed ; made that death, which is the ob- 
ject of the ſinner's fears on earth, the hope 
of the juſt; made that oblivion, which the 

wicked 
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wicked hope for, to be the abhorrence of the * 

A good; made even that eternal exiſtence, 9 
Wjhich we ſhall enjoy after this life, the fa 
ſubje& of our joy and triumph. Death, it go 
is true, is ſtill an evil, even to the ſaints; 0h 

for though our Lord hath overcome this th 
ſtrong one, and freed us from his empire, th 
yet this freedom ſhall not be compleat till he 
the conſummation of all things; agreeable m 
to what St. Paul hath obſerved, that Ay 
the laſt enemy which ſhall be overcome 10 
is death.” It is not, therefore, as yet, time P - 
for us to brave this foe; nor, till our ſouls | aj 
and bodies are finally united at the reſur- _ 
rection, can we exclaim, O death! where in 1 
is thy ſting? O grave! where is thy vic- >» 
tory?” Yet for this the infidel hath no = 
cauſe to inſult the believer, nor to treat Fre 
good men as viſionaries, becauſe they boaſt he] 
of vanquiſhing death, even when they are Ro 
falling under his ſtroke. There is an in- pa 
finite difference between the fear of death po 
in the ſoul of the ſinner, and in that of the thi 
good Chriſtian: the one fears it, becauſe gre 


he regards it as the end of all his pleaſures, 
- | „ 


a. %, 8ER MOM 
and the beginning of his puniſhment: the 
other fears it only as an evil; but at the 


ſame time deſires it as the laſt of his evils, 


to which he muſt neceſſarily ſubmit to ar- 


rive at ſupreme felicity. Looking beyond 


that gloomy object, he diſcovers the glory 
that ſhall ſucceed; in the hope of which 

he even deſires what he fears, and beholds 
with calmneſs the approach of the terrible 


king. Above all, the eternal duration of 


the future glory is the great cauſe of tranſ- 
port to the good. The more the condition 
of the ſaints is glorious, the more it would 


be miſerable, if it could poſſibly have an 


end: this is the great character of vanity 
inſeparable from earthly glory. But to be 
happy, and to think that we ſhall be for 


ever ſo; to enjoy the ſociety of angels, and 


to reflect that we ſhall enjoy it for ever; to 
behold the face of God, and to think that 
we ſhall behold it for ever; thus to antici- 
pate the endleſs pleaſures which we ſhall 
poleſs 1 in every indiviſible part of eternity; 


this is ſupreme felicity; and this is the 


greateſt privilege of that liberty which Jeſus 
0. . 
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Chriſt hath purchaſed for us. And ſhall 
any thing tear us from his communion, 
which can beſtow rewards ſo ineſtimable? 
Shall we forego the liberty of the ſons of 
God, and become the miſerable ſlaves of 
ſin? Ought we not rather to regard with 


deteſtation every thing that tends to ſeparate 


us from this bleſſed fellowſhip? I ſpeak not 
only of hereticks and infidels; I ſpeak not 
only of tyrants and perſecutors of this world 
I ſpeak of the world itſelf; of the per- 
nicious maxims of indolence and of luxury, 


a thouſand times more fatal to Chriſtian 


freedom than all the tyrants and infidels of 
the earth. Let neither death, there- 


fore, nor life, nor principalities, nor powers, 


nor heighth, nor depth, nor any other crea- 
ture, be able to ſeparate us from the love 


of God which is in Chriſt Jeſus our Lord.” 
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$0 THE LORD BLESSED THE LATTER 
END OF JOB MORE THAN HIS BE» 
GINNING. + 


TH E book of Job has always been 

admired, by perſons of taſte, as one 
of the moſt beautiful remains of Oriental 
writing, which the waſtes of time and vi- 
ciſſitudes of human things have ſuffered to 


come down to us. Some have denied the 


narration it contains to be hiſtorical; but 
no one ever denied it to be intereſting, af- 
fecting, and in the higheſt degree inſtruc- 
tive; and, though we ſhould conſider it 


merely as a poetical compoſition, deſigned 


> > 3 | 20 
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fo convey the nobleſt leſtdns of morality i in po 
the moſt charming dreſs that fancy and in- ex 
vention can beſtow, it will not be hazarded un 
by the ſuppoſition; for it will ſtand the teſt we 
of juſt criticiſm, as a regular and finiſhed W 
drama. But although there be circumſtances of 
in it which cannot be underſtood literally 
as facts, and which therefore ſeem to give 
the whole a fictitious air; yet the general 
colouring of the characters, both principal 
and ſubordinate, is ſo agreeable to truth and 
nature, as ſhews them to have been taken 
from real life. The moſt probable opinion 
therefore is, that the ſtory is a true one, 
embelliſhed by fiction; according to the 
univerſal practice of the ancient tragedians, 
who never invented their plots, but took 
them from the records or traditions of hiſ- 
tory, with ſuch alterations as were neceſſary 
to render them dramatic. Whatever be in 
this, the character of Job is beautiful and 
inſtructive: it may always be viewed with 
delight and advantage. 
He 1s introduced to us as one of the 
richeſt men in all the Eaſt; his family 


powerful, 
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powerful, his ſubſtance great, his influence | 


extenſive. This ſituation, to a man of 
unſtable principles and wavering virtue, 
would certainly have been very dangerous. 
We muſt not be miſled by the paſtoral ideas 
of flocks, herds, and ſhepherds, plains, 
meadows, woods, and ſprings, to aſcribe 
to thoſe patriarchal ages perpetual inno- 


cence and peace. In a wide country, par- 


tially inhabited, and ſubjeR to no ſettled 
law, a ſtate ſo bliſsful, alas! can never 


| long have place. Some Sabeans or Chal- 


deans there will always be; ſome wander- 


ing tribes, excited by avarice or the ſpirit 
of enterprize, to make depredations on their 


quiet neighbours, till, inured to the trade 


of war, they hate and forſake all others, 


and depend for their cruel ſubſiſtence on 


rapine and violence. Hence devaſtation 
and barbarity invade and profane the peace- 


ful regions which by nature ſeem formed 


for the abodes of ſimplicity and happineſs. 


By his wealth, and the number of his 


dependants, Job was well qualified for 
ſuch undertakings; and, had he been one 
„ who 5 
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who ſet at nought the ſufferings of his 


-fellow-creatures, he might, no doubt, have 
gotten himſelf dominion in the vaſt extent 
of the eaſtern world, and become a great 


man. | He became, what is a thouſand 


times better, a good man. His heart would 


not allow him to be the cauſe of woe: he 
loved more to alleviate and remove miſery 
than to create it: he delivered the poor 
that cried, the fatherleſs, and the helpleſs.” 
„The bleſſing of him that was ready to 
periſh came upon him; and he cauſed the 


widow's heart to ſing for joy: he was a 
father to the poor; he was eyes to the 


blind, and feet to the lame.” How ami- 
able is this character! how much ſuperior, 
in the eyes of reaſon and humanity, to thoſe 
daring mortals who deſolate the earth and 
drench it in blood! who never had a ſigh 
for woe, nor a tear for pity! who can be- 


hold diſtraction and ruin with unconcern, 
and even exult over ſcenes of carnage and 


cruelty! Yet theſe are the men whom pre- 


judice and opinion ſtyle great. Surely it is 


a fatal greatneſs! How different the man 
ET. of 


SERMONS 9 


SER. 15. 


of benevolence! Serene and mild; happy 


himſelf, and wiſhing all others ſo; with a 


heart open as the air, and warm as the ſun, 


_ cheering and blefling all around him. How 
different is this man from the ſtern and 


ruthleſs conqueror, who, graſping at whole 


nations, thinks private diſtreſs beneath his 


notice, and, intoxicated with his proud ele- 
vation, overlooks the numberleſs miſeries 
by which he hath riſen ſo high! If there 
be a heart which can prefer the latter of 
theſe characters, it is a heart which I never 
with to know. . 

Thus Job lived in proſperous virtue: 
but virtue in proſperity is neither ſecure 
nor complete. It is a plant which thrives 
not always baſking in the ſunſhine; the 


| adverſe ſtorm is uſeful to harden it, and 
give it deeper root. Sudden and dreadful 


was the ſtorm which burſt upon the head 
of Job. We lee him, in one ſhort day, 


deſpoiled of all his rich poſſeſſions, and, 


what to ſo good a heart as his muſt have 
been a much more torturing ſtroke, de- 


prived of all his children at one calamitous 


O 4 blow; 
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blow; and, as if this complication of ex- 


terior misfortunes, as if theſe troubles, af- 
_ failing on every ſide, had been inſufficient - 


for the trial of his integrity, his fleſh is in- 
feed with a grievous and painful diſeaſe. 
Our ſympathy and ſorrow are now as deeply 


affected as our admiration and eſteem were 


before. We enter into the fad reverſe of 
this good man's fortune; we feel for him 
lying i in the duſt, in nakedneſs, want and 
pain. The diſcourſes which paſs between 


him and his friends in this piteous ſituation + 


are replete with the nobleſt inſtruction: 
they are as an inexhauſtible mine of ſound 
morality, and deep obſervation on human 
life. The acrimonious expreſſions intro- 
duced in ſome of Job's ſpeeches, which 
appear to ſavour of impatience, only ſerve 
to attach us more cloſely to him: they are 
moſt delicate ſtrokes to heighten the pic- 
ture, and give that exquiſite finiſhing on 
which the truth of character depends. 
Were his complaints the mere wailings 
of deſpondency, we might ſuſpect his feel- 
ing. If he complained not at all, but 


rather 
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rather gloried in his calamities—this would 
be out of nature; we could take no part 
in it; our ſympathy could not go along 
with virtue ſo ſublime; but while we ſee 
him alive to all his woes, yet reſigned to 
the great Inflictor of them; carrying his 
„ patience to the extreme verge of humanity, 
where it borders on angelic fortitude, yet 
ſtitill retaining all the feelings of a man 
| we are intereſted in every word, action, and 
N circumſtance that tends to bring on the 


l cataſtrophe. The cataſtrophe at length 
arrives, wrought up with every ſtroke of 
| parhos and ſublime that can catch the at- 
1 _ _ tention or delight the heart. The Su- 
, pireme Being himſelf is introduced, de- 
l monſtrating the weakneſs and ignorance 
„ of man, and conſequently his inability to 
: determine concerning the juſtice of the va- 
. rious events appointed by Providence. A 
TT copious induction is given-by this heavenly 
| ſpeaker of his own moſt amazing and cu- 
8 rious works, with a ſtrong and beautiful 
deſcription of each. In concluſion, Job's 
t friends are reproved for the unadviſed ſe- 


rr | |  verity 
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verity of their reaſonings; moſt honour- 


able teſtimony is borne to the rectitude of 


Job himſelf; he is raiſed from the abyſs 


of miſery to ſplendor, far exceeding what 
he formerly enjoyed; every poſſeſſion and 
bleſſing is doubled to him; he lives long 


reſpected, and dies in a venerable and 
happy old age. 

In reviewing this ſtory with a deſign of 
drawing from it leſſons of inſtruction, the 
difficulty lies not in the diſcovery, but in 
the ſelection of materials. Every page 
teems with ſentences that ſpeak to the un- 


derſtanding and the heart; every incident 


and change of fortune have in them ſome- 
thing monitory; and there is hardly a caſe, 


in the ordinary courſe of human life, in 


which one might not advantageouſly con- 
ſult the character of Job for advice. 


Proſperity is the object of all human 


purſuits and deſires; of all human acquiſi- 
tions too it is the moſt difficult to be borne. 
% Where the carcaſe is, the eagles will be 
gathered together; and where proſperity 
is, a crowd of temptations will ever be 
hovering 
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to man by perpetual tenure ; and that man 


hovering around. In a proſperous ſtate, 
that ſtate moſt deſirable and moſt dan- 
gerous, the conduct of Job is held forth 
as a pattern. Let the rich and the happy 
learn from him moderation in the enjoy- 
ments which affluence puts in their power, 
a total abſtinence from all oppreflion, and 
a conſtant regard to exertions of charity 


and generoſity: let them beware of wrap- 
ping themſelves up in the ſelfiſh ſecurity of 


their own importance; hardened againſt 


the feeling of their neighbour's diſtreſs; 
dead to every joy that dignifies the nature 


of man, and alive to nothing but organic 


pleaſure. Miſerable perverſion of Heaven's 


bleſſings ! to employ that which might pur- 


chaſe the delights of angels, in the abuſe 
and debaſement even of humanity, till it is 


brought on a level with the brutes that pe- 


riſh. But even while their conſcience bears 


| witneſs to the rectitude of their deſigns and 


actions, let them not ſet their hearts too 


much on what they poſſeſs: neither riches, 


nor children, nor deareſt friends, are given 
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is but ill prepared to bear a reverſe of for- 


tune, who never imagined ſuch a reverſe 
poſſible. Reaſon, therefore, muſt frequently 
repreſent the inſtability of all earthly things, 
which will teach us both to uſe them well 
and bear the loſs of them with decency. 


Virtue cannot prevent the attacks of cala- 
mity, but it can give ſtrength to ſupport 
them. The integrity and benevolence of 


Job could not hinder the roving free- booters 
of the. Eaſt from plundering his wealth, 
the lightning from burning his ſervants, the 


hurricane from burying his children, nor 


diſeaſe from invading his own fleſh; but 
the ſweet remembrance of them could in- 
ſpire him with vigour to. bear all thoſe mi- 
ſeries with a degree of patience unequalled 
| here below. It is in this that his example 
is invaluable. 

It is not the lot of every man to be! in- 
truſted with riches and power; but it is 
the lot of every man to ſuffer ſome portion 


| : of diſtreſs. The uſes of thoſe afflicting 


viſitations are innumerable, and very often 
unknown: but this we know well, that 
| murmurs 
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murmurs and complaints are utterly vain; 


they may aggravate, but cannot remove, 
the incumbent woe. How much better is 


it, how much more becoming thoſe who 


profels to believe a divine Providence, 


which diſpenſes both proſperity and pain 


according to the rules of juſtice and mercy, 


to bear with humble ſubmiſſion diſtreſſes 


which no human power can command 


away. In ſuch reſignation there 1s ſome- 


thing noble and meritorious, and its con- 


| ſequences will prove it the wiſeſt choice, 


A man of extreme ſenſibility, indeed, on 


the firſt onſet of calamity, cannot always 


preſerve an equal mind; he will be tempted 
to reſent the ſtroke which he thinks un- 
deſerved; or even, like Job, to curſe the 
day of his birth, and with he had dropt 
from his cradle into his grave. But this 
torrent of paſſion ſoon ſubſides: it is as the 
burſting forth of confined waters; the tur- 
bulence is ſoon over, and the ſtream runs 


ſmooth and clear: he will deeply humble 


himſelf before that awful Being whaſe 
judgments no force can reſiſt; whoſe 
ä counſels 


beginning: 
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counſels no wiſdom can ſearch out: he 
will adore the inviſible hand which, for 
ſome good cauſe unknown to him, re- 


moves what perhaps conſtituted the ſole 
felicity of his life: he will conſecrate his 


ſufferings to Heaven, and beg of God to 


accept them as an atonement for his ſecret 
crimes: he will ſearch into every corner of 
his heart, baniſh every lurking vice, caſt 
out every foul deſire, and eſtabliſh fair 


virtue in full poſſeſſion there. The man 


who thus improves the viſitations of mis- 


fortune ſhall be bleſſed of the Lord,” 


and his latter end made greater than his 
a ſpeedy and eaſy death ſhall 


27, 


either remove him to lands where no Sa- 


| beans plunder, no lightnings blaſt, no 


ſtorms overthrow; or ſmiling proſperity 
ſhall once more return to lift his head, and 


bid him flouriſh again among the ſons of 
men. In either caſe he is bleſſed. If he 


dies, his virtues, his ſufferings, his pa- 


tience, become exemplary, and his me- 


mory is held dear. If he lives, the pains 


he hath borne will give him a fellow-feel- 
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le ing with others in diſtreſs, and excite him 
r do a perpetual deſire of communicating 
> KK happineſs, which, naturally returning upon 
le himſelf, will afford him an inexhauſtible 
is fund of the pureſt enjoyments a worthy 
o heart can know. He ſhall ſtep from this 
at ſcene, where his virtue is honoured and 
of loved, to another, where it ſhall be con- 
"2 firmed and crowned, | 
ir 

in 

is 

io 
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8 E R MO N XVI. 


. 26, 


WHAT SHALL Os MAN GIVE IN Ex- 
CHANGE FOR HIS SOUL ? 


HAT the human ſoul is, hath 


been often the ſubje& of philoſo- 
phic enquiry. Many accounts have been 
given of it, ſome of them different, and 
ſome even contradictory ; but none com- 
pletely ſatisfactory. In the dark ages, 
when many of the rules that were taught 


for regulating the underſtanding ſerved 


only to perplex it; when to have the me- 


mory filled with a multitude of pompous 
and unintelligible terms was eſteemed the 


perfection of ſcience; in thoſe ages it was 
| believed 


X 
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believed that clear ideas might be obtained, 


and full deſcriptions: given, of the ſoul; 
and in the ſucceeding ages, when morals 


and theology were freed from the jargon 


of the ſchools, and men's ſtudies directed 


to diſquiſitions of real advantage, then phi- 
loſophers aroſe, who dared hardly to pro- 
nounce any thing certain concerning the 
nature of the ſoul, who maintained that 
our notions of it muſt always be obſcure, 
and that the height of our knowledge is to 
aſcertain what it is not, rather than what 
it is. But if the temerity of the ſchool- 


men, in their conceited deciſions, was 
blameable, the affected reſerve of the mo- 
derns ſeems alſo carried too far; for though 
perhaps we cannot give lights concerning 


this matter ſufficient to ſatisfy a mind that 
is curious, and deſirous of ſearching, yet 


we can give ideas ſo ſublime as amply to 


verify the words of our Lord, that there is 
nothing, within the whole compaſs of created 
exiſtence, worthy to be given in exchange 

for the ſoul. ET 
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In fact, there are three properties of the 

| foul; which we diſtinctly underſtand; and 
every one 1s taught by experience, that it 
is capable of bing of willing, and of 


feeling. The firſt of theſe is underſtand- 


ing, the ſecond volition, and the third ſen- 
ſibility. Underſtanding is the firſt property 


or faculty of the ſoul, and the firſt idea 


which we ought to form in conſidering its 
nature. The perfection of this faculty 


cConſiſts in having clear and diſtinct ideas, 
with certain and extenſive knowledge. The 


depravation of it is to live in darkneſs and 
ignorance. The man who hath loſt his 


ſoul in this reſpect, can never give any 


thing ſufficiently precious in exchange; 
for knowledge and happineſs, to intelligent 


creatures, are inſeparable; and it is demon- 


ſtrable, that a ſoul deſtitute of inſtruction 


can never be perfectly happy. This, never- 
theleſs, is a truth which men are not eaſily 


perſuaded of; and it muſt, I confeſs, be un- 


derſtood with great reſtrictions, with reſpect 
to us, while here on earth. On earth, our 
underſtandings are narrowly bounded.— 


Queſtions 
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Queſtions moſt worthy of our curioſity and 
moſt proper to intereſt it, are often beyond 
our reach. The efforts which we make for 
enlarging the circle of our knowledge pro- 


duce often no other fruit but mortifying re- 


flections on the littleneſs of our minds, and 
the bounds that are ſet to our mentale attain- 
ments. 

On earth, the ſciences are not always c ca- 
pable of demonſtration, and often conſiſt 


only of appearances and probabilities. A 


genius of any nicety is forced, on a thouſand 
occaſions, to doubt and ſuſpend his judg- 
ment, and feels almoſt always the joy of a 
diſcovery, troubled by the juſt fear of having 


| miſtaken a ſhadow for a body, and a phan- 
tom for a reality. On earth, we ſee often 


true knowledge loſe its luſtre by the neglect 


of men,; while ſcience falſely ſo called” 
is crowned with their praiſes. A man full 
of abſtruſe ſpeculations and ſcientific confu- 
Hon is ſometimes exalted above another, 


who, in all his reſearches, takes light and 


truth for his guides. It is fooliſh, indeed, 
for any one to let his happineſs depend on 
T3, the 
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the opinions of others; yet it is highly na- 
tural for every one to love that approbation 


which is due to merit: and if this life were 
of very long duration, if the proximity of a 


final deliverance were not a powerful con- 
ſolation in all our diſtreſſes, there could be 
nothing more mortifying than thoſe unjuſt 
eſtimations. . e 

Conſidering theſe imperfections, it is, 
therefore, not ſurpriſing that we are com- 
monly ſo little convinced how much the 
enlargement of that faculty, which knows 
and reflects within us, might contribute to 


our happineſs; and yet, even here, the 


improvements which we make, however 
ſmall, uncertain, and diſregarded, are found 


greatly to influence our ſtate. Even here 
there is an extreme difference between a cul- 
tivated and an ignorant mind; between 


him who, from the hiſtory of mankind, per- 
ceiving what hath been advantageous or 
diſaſtrous in former days, can profit by the 
vices and virtues of men who have been a 
thouſand years dead, and him who is every 


moment expoſed to the numberleſs errors 


that 


2 


it 
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thatare inſeparable from want of experience. 


But if even here a cultivated underſtanding 


| hath any influence upon our happineſs, 


what ſhall it have when our ſouls are freed 


from every weight that now retards their 
flights? What ſhall it have when we can taſte 


to the full the delights of knowing and of 
underſtanding? when we can be inſtructed 
with certainty concerning the nature, the 
deſigns, and the perfections of the Supreme 
Eternal Being? when we ſhall diſcover the 


profound wiſdom, the perfect juſtice, and 
complete harmony, that direct all thoſe va- 


rious events, which now often excite our 


amazement, and often give us offence? 


when every truth we learn ſhall be intereſt- 
ing, anda proof of the certainty, duration, 
and immutability of our happineſs? Do we 
not perceive that ſuch a happineſs is above 


all price, and that the world has nothing 
worthy to be given in exchange for it? 


The like obſervations we may make of | 


the other faculties of our ſouls, volition 


and ſenſibility, that they are infinitely ca- 
able of contributing to our happineſs, 
F2 - ge 
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but imperfectly. The perfection of our 
will conſiſts in a due proportion between 
the holineſs of our defires, and their fulneſs : 


but to whatever degree we may advance 
this holineſs on earth, it muſt always be im- 


perfect; and as we can but imperfectly fol- 
low its rules, ſo we can but imperfectly 
taſte its delights: but we may judge what 
the loſs of the ſoul in this reſpe& is, from 
this one reflection, that in the future œco- 
nomy which our ſouls are deſtined for, the 
being moſt eſſentially holy is moſt perfectly 
happy, and the being moſt obſtinately 
wicked is moſt completely miſerable. 

So, at preſent, we cannot comprehend 


to what degree that faculty of the ſoul, 


by which it feels, may be carried. What- 
ever miſeries a man may fee] on earth, a 
thouſand caſualties may diminiſh their bit- 


terneſs. Sometimes the conſolations of 


reaſon, ſome mes thoſe of religion, and 
ſometimes both, delivere in all their 


ſtrength from the mouth of a friend: at 
all times the certainty of death, which 
| 5 quickly 


though at preſent we can comprehend this 
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quickly ends every mortal woe. The ſame 


reflections may be made on our ſenſations 


of pleaſure, which are always mixed, ſuſ- 


pended, and interrupted. - Notwithſtanding | 
this, the preſent experience which we have 
of our ſenſibility will ſuffice to make us 
conceive how great the loſs of the ſoul, in 
that reſpect, muſt be; and let the ſen- 


ſualiſt attend to this, who is indifferent to 


arguments drawn from any other topic. 
When we tell him of the pleaſures of the 
underſtanding, he is nothing moved ; for 


be fancies them imaginary: when we tell 
him of the happineſs of virtue, and the 


miſeries of remorſe, he is as little moved: 


for he takes virtue to be folly, and remorſe, 
weakneſs. But let him reflect on the 


{ſweeteſt delights he hath ever felt, and the 
cruelleſt tortures he hath either felt or 


feared; and let him think what it is to 


be deprived of the one, and expoſed to the 
other. Beſides, it would be eaſy to prove, 
that the human ſoul is capable of feeling 


pleaſures and pains infinitely more poignant 


than any which on earth we are acquainted 
F 4. with 3 
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with; and that it will feel ſuch, there is 
the higheſt reaſon to believe. What then 
muſt be the value of that ſoul, which may 


enjoy the utmoſt happineſs, or ſuffer the 


utmoſt miſery? and what ſhall a man 
give in exchange” for it? 


But I ſhould leave this cabject very in- 


complete, if I neglected to mention that 


chief character of our ſouls, their immor- 
tality, which; as it moſt of all fixeth their 

worth, ſo is it the moſt univerſally known 
and certainly determined. Men who have 
thought it their intereſt to oppoſe this 
doctrine ſeem to have widely miſtaken their 


object, by bending all their ſtrength to 


ſhew that the ſoul is material, ſince we 


can conceive it as eaſy for God to make a 
body immortal as a ſpirit; ſo that whether 
the ſoul were material or immaterial, its 
immortality remains demonſtrable by the 


following eaſy argument. We are placed 
in a world where all things proclaim the 
perfections of the Creator. The more we 
conſider every part, the more we muſt ad- 


mire how they anſwer the deſigns of Him 
5 | 76 wo 
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who formed them. In the midſt of ſo many 


productions, correſponding ſo well to their 
deſtination, we find one, which ſeems not 


to agree with that marvellous order con- 


ſpicuous in the reſt that one is the human 


ſoul. As flame, air, æther, or by what 
ever idea we repreſent it, we cannot fail 
being ſtruck with the apparent diſproportion 


between its preſent ſtate and that for which 


it plainly ſeems formed. We know, we 
feel (and proofs of ſentiment are of all 


others the ſtrongeſt) we feel that the ſoul 


is deſirous of a felicity immenſe in its de- 
gree, and infinite in its duration. If any 
one ſhould offer me a ſtate of perfect hap- 
pineſs, to laſt for ten thouſand years, and 


then to ceaſe for ever, it is poſſible I might 
be tempted to accept it; but I ſhould un- 
doubtedly find it quite unſatisfaQtory.!',/Ten 


thouſand years are bounds too narrow for 


' deſires that overleap all barriers, of time, 
and cannot be ſatisfied with leſs than eter- 
"nity. Such is the ſoul: but where is it 
lodged f Here is the cauſe of aſtoniſhment. 
It is placed among objects inadequate to its 


ä 
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vaſt defires ; it is daily racked with the de- 


ſire of ſeeing ſome new object, nearly as 
much as it is ſatisfied with what it has; and 
in all the range of fublunary pleaſures, it 
finds only wherewith to make its condition 
tolerable and agreeable, but not perfectly 
happy. How ſhall we reconcile theſe 


things? How ſhall we make the Almighty's 


works agree? There is one certain way to 
remove all difficulties, to teach us whence 
we came, whither we go, and what we 
ſhall be. If God hath ſent us into this 
world, it is not to dwell here for ever; if he 
hath lodged our ſouls in weak and periſh- 
able bodies, it is not to be buried in their 
ruins. Without this, what conſtitutes the 
proper dignity of man would be his greateſt 
| miſery. Thoſe eternal defires, that faculty 


of reflecting and wiſhing for perpetuity, 


which ſeem. to raiſe man ſo far above the 
brutes, in reality would throw him beneath 
them. They enjoy their animated organs, 
without the ſmalleſt mixture of care; they 


have no deſires to moderate, nor any craving 


which they cannot fatisfy on the fields they 
inhabit. 
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inhabit. If the ſoul of man, therefore, is 


not immortal, he may juſtly envy 11 N 


ing inſect and beaſt of the earth. 


I repeat this argument, to ſhew 8 


advantage which we have over the unbe- 


liever in this diſpute; ſince, even aceord- 


ing to his principles, though the idea he 


has formed of revelation were juſt, and 


though our ſouls were material, yet we 


ought to admit the doctrine of their im- 

mortality, as moſt conformable to all that 

we can obſerve of the Creator's deſigns. 
But when one is convinced of that im- 


mortality, can any thing be added to en- 
hance the value of the ſoul? or can any 


moral argument have greater influence on 
our lives? To enforce it there is no need 


of florid expreſſion, bold figures, lively 


images, nor any one ornament of art. The 
moſt ſimple and natural expreſſions of this 


great motive are the moſt pathetic and 


ſtriking. I know none of greater energy 


than that of St. Paul“ the things which 


are ſeen are temporal, but the things which 


are not ſeen are eternal. Although the 
entire 
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entire world were the price to be given for 
our ſouls; and though the world were freed 
from thoſe characters of vanity that are 
every where diſcernible, ſtill there would 
be an amazing and abſorbing diſproportion 
between a world that muſt one day ceaſe to 
be, and a ſoul that muſt exiſt for ever. The 
man, therefore, who knows to compare 
time with eternity, muſt know that there 


18 nothing to be en in exchange, for his 
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ur THAT, SEEKE TH MISCHIEF, IT 
SHALL COME UNTO HIM. 


\VERY man has, both within himſelf 
and about him, peculiar ſources of 


temptation. Within are his habits and 


paſſions; and around him are different 
objects and circumſtances, which, to him, 
are occaſions of finning. It may be very 
well faid of temptation, as St. Paul ſaid of 
grace, that as there are diverſities of gifts 
and inſpirations, which all proceed from 


the ſame ſpirit of holineſs, and work in 


us, though in various ways, for our con- 


verſion and ſalvation; ſo there are diverſity 
of temptations, all raiſed by the ſame ſpirit 


of 1 to corrupt and ex us. 
| We 
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We cannot fail to know ſufficiently the 


weak fide on which he attacks us moſt 
frequently ; and, heedleſs as we commonly 
are of our conduct, yet, with the ſmalleſt 
attention, we can eaſily diſtinguiſh, not 
only the temptation that moſt eaſily be- 
| ſets us, but alſo the circumſtances that 
render it moſt powerful. What is a temp- 
tation to one, 1s not ſo to another; what is 
the occaſion of one's falling, brings hardly 
any danger to another; and, we ſome- 
times ſee, that a man will remain unſhaken 


by the greateſt ſcandals, whom yet. a mere 
trifle, by ſome particular diſpoſition, will 


be the cauſe of ruining. In ſuch caſes, 
therefore, our utmoſt caution is neceſſary: 
for, though we may ſometimes be obliged 
to hazard our lives, yet it is never al- 
lowed us to hazard our ſalvation; and if 
we voluntarily expoſe ourſelves. to tempta- 


tion, it is folly to expect the aſſiſtance of 


Heaven to ſupport and preſerve us. By 
what right, indeed, could the man who 
raſhly, and contrary to the order of God, 


e himſelf 1 into danger; by what right 


could 
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could he hope for, or pray for, the vic- 
torious graces of the ſpirit? Not by right 
of juſtice, for they were no longer graces, 


if obliged to attend on every capricious de- 
fire of man; nof by right of promiſe, be- 


cauſe the Almighty has no where promiſed 
them; nor even of mercy, for of that his 


preſumption has made him unworthy. On 


the contrary, he may be well aſſured that 


God will not afford him theſe helps; for 
there is no truth more clearly revealed in 
Scripture, than that God abandons the pre- 


ſumptuous finner to the depravity of his 
_ defiress | 5 
In oppoſition to this, it is of no force 


to ſay that God is faithful, and that the 


faithfulneſs of God, according to St. Paul, 
conſiſts in not ſuffering us to be tempted 
above what we are able to bear. That God 


18 faithful, is an eternal truth; but, to 


preſerve us from temptation above our 


ſtrength and to ſupply us with ſuperna- 


tural ſtrength when we plunge in tempta- 


tions that might be avoided, are two things 


very different, and not in the leaſt con- 
DD nected 


— — 
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8 with each other; for, without pre- 


judice to his faithfulneſs, God may well 
refuſe us what we have no reaſon to de- 


mand. He is faithful in his promiſes 3 


but where hath he promiſed to àſſiſt in 
temptation, him, who ſeeks temptation? 
To reaſon juſtly, and according to the ana- 


logy of faith, we muſt reverſe the propo- 


fition, and conclude in this manner— that 


becauſe God is faithful, he will abandon : 


in temptation the man who ſeeks it; be- 
cauſe he has told us as expreſsly, that he 
who loves danger ſhall periſh in it, and 
that he who ſeeketh miſchief, it ſhall 


come unto him, as that he will not ſuf- 
fer us to be tempted above what we are 


able to bear. Such condu indeed ſeems 
neceſſary in the very nature of the thing. 
If zeal for God's glory, any motive of cha- 
. rity, accident, or ſurpriſe, bring a man into 
temptation, he may with ſecurity depend 
upon the aſſiſtance of Heaven, which in 

ſuch a caſe will never fail; but when he 
is brought into the fnare by preſumptive 


wiltulneſs, it is abſurd to ſuppoſe he ſhould 
| - he” 
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be bleſt with thoſe aſſiſting nnd which 


were never deſigned for ſuch conjunctures. 


If this were poſlible, the grace of God muſt 
become the foundation and pretence for 
the ſinners temerity. The mercy of God, 
therefore, which extends over all his works, 


is yet in this caſe neceſſarily ſo managed 


as to cut off all ground for preſumptuous 
confidence: for, if I knew that when I 


encounter temptations, even contrary to 


the will of God, I ſhould nevertheleſs be 
infallibly ſupported, from that moment 


all circumſpection and Chriſtian prudence 


would become entirely uſeleſs; becauſe I 
ſhould be as ſtrong and invincible in ſeek- 


ing occahons of fin as in avoiding them, and 


the grace of Heaven, inſtead of making me 


_ vigilant and humble, would make me care- 
| leſs and proud. Seeing mankind, there- 


fore, poſſeſſed with an illuſion ſo injurious. 
to his holineſs, the Almighty, in caſes of 
preſumption, deprives them of his grace; by 
this means. juſtifying his providence from 
the reproach of .authorizing raſhneſs and 


libertiniſm. His ſtores of grace he keeps. 
ai . in 
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in reſerve for the wiſe and prudent Chrif- 
tian, not for the blind and negligent; for 


fouls: who are moved with falutary fear, 


diſtruſtful of their own ſtrength, and 

watchful over: their weakneſs ; but not for 
the audacious and the headſtrong, who 
ruſh on without reflection; them he deli- 
vers over to the deſires of their heart, and 
the puniſhment, though terrible, is con- 


formable to the nature of their crime: for, 
| what is the crime of him who, inclined by 


ſome governing paſſion, flies not from 
temptation, but engageth it raſhly? It is 


one of the greateſt diſorders that a creature 
can fall into; even a violation of that fun- 


damental precept, which ſays, „ Thou 
thall not tempt the Lord thy God.” In 
the language of Scripture we find that God 


may be tempted two ways: Firſt, by de- 


manding a miracle of him without neceſ- 


ſity; this the Phariſees did, of whom St. 
Luke ſpeaks, © Others, tempting him, 


ſought a fign from Heaven: and, Secondly, 
by pretending to practiſe diſſimulation to- 
Wards him; ſuch was the fin of the Jews, 

when 
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when they enquired of Jeſus whether they 
ſhould pay tribute to Cæſar or not Hy- 


pocrites, faid the ſaviour of the world to 
them, „why tempt ye me?” But the 
Chriſtian who expoſeth himſelf to temp- 
tation, preſuming on the grace of God, is 
at once guilty of both theſe ſins. It is 


plain that he aſks of God a miracle with- 
out neceſſity: for he does nothing to pre- 
ſerve himſelf, and yet thinks that God will 
preſerve him; he makes no uſe of the 


graces which he hath, and yet depends 
upon others which he hath not. The grace 


which he hath would aſſiſt him in flight, 
but he will not fly; the grace which he 
hath not would aſſiſt him in the combat, 


and therefore he braves the danger: in this 


manner reverſing, or at leaſt endeavouring 
to reverſe, all the laws of Providence. The 
natural order reqires that he ſhould retire 
when he can; but this he will not do, 
and yet would have God, by extraordinary 


means, to preſerve him from periſhing. Is 


not this to demand a miracle, — a 125 
uten dino : if * 
* W hen 
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When God, deſigning to preſerve Lot, 
the friend of Abraham, and his family, from 


the deſtruction of Sodom, ſent him word 


to depart from that eondemned city, if 


Lot had refuſed this condition, begged 


leave to ſtay in the city, and prayed that 
his houſe, in the midſt of the conflagra- 
tion, might be preſerved from burning, 
how would ſach a prayer have been re- 


ceived? What reception could it deſerve 
but to be rejected with ſcorn? Yet this is 


what we do every day. We would go in 
places where the flame of impurity is 
kindled on every hand, and require that 


God, by his ſpecial grace, ſhould preſerve 
us from harm; we would run where the 
darts of the enemy fly thick, and demand 


that God ſhould cover us with his ſhield: 
But he knows how to reduce us to order, 
and confound our preſumption. His com- 
mand to us is the ſame as to ws: c. Thou 


| ſhalt not ſtay in all the region; get thee 


hence! There ſhall no miracle be wrought 


in favour of the obſtinate ; and the only 


| __ of thy ſafety lies in a ſpeedy flight. 
LF A nn 
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Agreeable to this is the conduct recorded 
of our Lord in the goſpel. He might have 
accepted the defiance that the tempter ſet 


him; he could have thrown himſelf from 


the battlements of the temple without the 


leaſt danger; but he is content to oppoſe 


him with this quotation— Thou ſhalt 


not tempt the Lord thy God:“ by this 


giving us to underſtand, that the enemy 


of our ſalvation ought rather to be van- 


quiſhed by the vigilance and fidelity of 
man, than by a miracle of the Almighty 
Power. It is this conſideration that in all 
| ages hath made good men ſo attentive, ſo 
timid, ſo reſerved: but we, as if better in- 


ſtructed in the counſels of God, carry our 
confidence much farther. The ſpirit of 


deceit tells us, Throw thyſelf down; 


« fear nothing, but plunge boldly in the 
« deep; for God has commiſſioned his. 
« angels for thy ſafeguard, and they ſhall 
% keep thee in all thy ways.” Thus he 


bids us, and we hearken to him; and 


we perſuade ourſelves that the angels of 


Heaven will indeed come to our aſſiſt- 


3 ance, 
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ance, and that the divine grace will de- 


ſcend upon us: we ſhut our eyes, to march 


on with more aſſurance in the ways of 
danger; we hazard all, and put even the 
power of the Almighty to the proof ; we 
would have him do for us what he did not 


do for his Son; we demand of him a mi- 


racle, which (if I may uſe the expreſſion) 
he refuſed to himſelf. 


Finally, we tempt God by our hypo- 


criſy, when we implore his grace in a temp- 
tation from which we refuſe to fly, and 


from which we even fear to be delivered. 
Well might he ſay to us, indeed, as our 


Lord to the Jews, «© Why tempt ye me, 
ye hypocrites?” For we aſk him one 


thing with the mouth, while in the heart 


we wiſh for another. We pray that he 


would deliver us from temptation, and, 
contrary to his expreſs command, we run 
into it ourſelves. We ſay to him, Lord, 


« conſider my weakneſs; and fave me from 
2 the power and violence of the tempter; 
and yet, by a monſtrous contradiction, we 
become our own tempters: unnaturally we 
cexerciſe 
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exerciſe this diabolic office upon ourſelves, 


and are at once both the agent and the 
ſufferer. 
If then our guilt and abſurdity is ſo great 
in depending upon the deliverance of Hea- 
ven in temptations of our own ſeeking, 
what muſt be the fatal conſequences of this 
conduct? How muſt we fall from fin to 


fin! how muſt we fink ſtill deeper and 


deeper, when deprived of thoſe heavenly 


graces, without which we can do nothing! 


Should we, for example, propoſe to ſhare 


| ſome enjoyments with men of diflipated 


lives, and depend on the favour and grace of 
God to preſerve us from their groſſer degrees 
of wickedneſs, yet even this is deſtructive 
of the hopes of religion. If we bring but a 
reliſh for their pleaſures, cuſtom and ex- 
ample will ſoon make us proficients, and 
in a little we ſhall tart with amazement 
to find ourſelves loſt in ſuch exceſſes as we 
never once thought of before, unleſs with 
deteſtation. Nights of riot, and mornings 
of dull inſipidity, will indiſpoſe us for 


| thought and reflection; and the ſenſe of 


G4 religion, 
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religion, which lives and is nouriſhed only 
by theſe, will gradually decay. The com- 


forts of the innocent mind, which uſed 


before to warm us with delight; which 
uſed to bear us away in the rapturous 


contemplation of futurity, is now for ever 
fled! Diſtruſt and apprehenſions of jea- 


louſy have ſucceeded; and, to drive theſe | 


away, recourſe muſt be had to continual 
intemperance. Dreadful is the | ſtate, 
when a man muſt fly from his own 


thoughts, and from the preſence of his own 


mind: the only hope he can have in ſuch 
a ſtate is in the extraordinary grace of 
God; but whether or not he deſerves 
ſuch grace, is a conſideration, we have 


ſeen, which can afford him little com- 


How much, therefore, does it concern 


us to watch over ourſelves with all dili- 


gence; and, ſo far from loving danger or 
ſeeking miſchief, to avoid the leaſt appear- 
ance of evil! to obſerve what fins moſt 
| eaſily beſet us, whether from our conſti- 
tuion, or other circumſtances; to ſtudy 

N 
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the very bent and tendency of our paſſions ; 
and, by our obſervations on theſe, to re- 
gulate our conduct in governing ourſelves, 
and in addreſſing the Father of Heaven for 


his aſſiſting grace. On his aſſiſting grace 


we may ſafely depend to carry us through 
all temptations which happen to us in the 
order of providence, that is, which we 
cannot avoid; but let us always remem- 


ber, that even in this caſe our own con- 


currence is neceſſary: for the grace of God 
does not fo work in us as to exclude our 
own care and induſtry. The work of the 
Spirit upon the hearts of the faithful is to 


actuate and inſpire them; but to perform 


what is good is the buſineſs of him who is 
actuated and inſpired. In this ſenſe, there- 
fore, the grace of God is a great argument 
for diligence and care; for if he furniſheth 
us with power, it behoves us to live like 


men who have not received this power in 
vain. Our danger is only from ourſelves: 


we may, but no other creature under hea- 
ven can, defeat our hopes. Our preſump- 
1 N tion 
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tion or diſobedience alone can rob us of 
the aſſiſtance of God. Let us be careful, 
therefore, and watchful over ourſelves; 
and, whilſt we have opportunity, wank 
out our ſalvation. 
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A MAN THAT FLATTERETH HIS _ 
NEIGHBOUR, SPREADETH A NET FOR 
HIS FEET. | 


H E weakneſs of the Ai heart 
expoſeth it to innumerable dangers. 
Conſtant attention is neceſſary to preſerve 
it ſecure; becauſe it is often aſſailed on 
the moſt unſuſpected fide. If our minds 
were as pure, and our hearts as firm, as 


the perfection of our nature requires, we 


ſhould not be reduced to the ſad neceſſity 
of dreading, not only the errors and fol- 
lies of mankind, but even their truth 


when it is agreeable and flattering. But 
the conceit and vanity, which all men 


have in ſome degree, renders truth itſelf 
often 
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often dangerous. It is the prerogative of 
Sd alone to receive praiſe without danger, 

«© Thou, O God, art praiſed: and to thee 
| ſhall the vow be performed.” He hears, 


and is pleaſed to hear, the endleſs hymns 


of his angels. He hears the voice of praiſe 


aſcending from all nature: the infinite va- 


riety of beings celebrating him, according 


to their different powers, as the great, 
the juſt, the merciful God, wonderful in 

his counſels, and the only object of ſu- 
preme love. He receives thoſe truths 
without prejudice to his holineſs; becauſe, 
being in himſelf eſſentially holy and true, 
theſe attributes can never Jar, nor harm 
each other. 

It is far otherwiſe with us: unſtable 
ourſelves as water, our very virtues par- 
take of this inſtability; whence ariſeth 
the neceſſity, if we judge wiſely, of our 
ſuſpecting every thing that flatters us, 
becauſe, according to the cuſtom of the 
world, which we know but too well, 
there is nothing in general more ſeductive 


and deceitful; and of all deluſions, there 
| is 
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is none more ſhameful in the eyes of men, 


nor more pernicious.in the fight of God, 


than that which, by the ſuggeſtions of 


ſelf-love, makes us take falſehood for 
truth, and think 4 ourſelves more . 
than we ought to think. 


The words of the 5 1 to : 
the Jews, may be univerſally applied—My 
people, they who call you. bleſſed deceive 


 you=they who affect to praiſe, to ap- 
plaud, to call you happy and perfect, theſe 


impoſe upon you, and abuſe your credu- 
lity. In fact, what are applauſes in the 
common ſtyle of the world? Obliging 
falſehoods; officious exaggerations; extra- 
vagant ſigns ; of apparent eſteem, proceed- 
ing neither from reaſon nor from the 
heart; often diſguiſed infinuations, coyered 


with the veil of ſincerity; ſpecious | and 


honourable, terms, but ſignifying nothing; : 
the offspring of vanity, and the deception 
of ſelf-love; impoſtures, produced and 
authorized by falſe regard, by mean com- 
plaiſance, or by ſervile intereſt. People tell 
us Fat, we ought to be, rather than what 
we 


- 
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we are: and we, by a pitiable blindneſs of 


running into the ſnare that is ſpread for us, 
believe ourſelves to be indeed what adula- 
tion repreſents us. Flattering portraits are 
made of our perſons; they are made plea- 
ſing, and we believe them natural: vaſt 
applauſes are given to our talents, which 


are only compliments and figures, but we 


fail not to take them literally: praiſes are 
beſtowed even on our vices and paſſions, 
and we do not heſitate to count them for 
virtues. e 
In this manner it often happens, that 
a man who is naturally modeſt, and 


who would be humble if he knew him- 


ſelf, intoxicated with this vain incenſe, 
thinks himſelf poſſeſt of merits which he 
never poſſeſſed; thanks God for graces 
which God never gave him; acknow- 
ledgeth the reception of talents which he 


never received; aſcribes to himſelf ſue- 
ceſſes which he never had; and enjoys 


himſelf ſecretly, while he is openly de- 


ſpiſed. Theſe are the ordinary conſe- 
quences of our unhappy diſpoſition to love 
TY I: and - 


Joit 
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and ſeek after flattery ; having no perſon 


ſo charitable as to tell us that we think of 


ourſelves more bann an we ank to 
think. | 
Some learned men a very olaufbly 
aſcribed the origin of thoſe idolatrous ſu- 
perſtitions that prevailed ſo long in the 
world to this abuſe of which 1 ſpeak: to 


that inclination which men have of be- 
lieving what is advantageous, however in- 
_ eredible it may really be. Certain men 


were told that they were gods; and, by 
often hearing this told them, they be- 
came accuſtomed to be honoured: and 
treated as gods. Thoſe who - firſt held 


. that language to them knew very well that 


it was falſe; yet, from a ſpirit of flattery, 
they performed every action that they 
would otherwiſe have done from a ſpirit 
of fincerity, had they been convinced that 
what they ſpoke was true. The princes 


even, and the conquerors, to whom thoſe 


honours were paid, ſufficiently knew their 
impropriety; but the deſire of elevation, 
joined to political intereſt, made them at 
1 5 5 firſt 
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firſt 8 and Wenn demand them. 
It was, indeed, by the groſſeſt error that 
the people ſubmitted to pay them; yet 


that error, growing by little and little into 


an opinion, became inſenſibly a law of 
religion; and to thoſe . mortals. temples 
were built, altars were conſecrated, ſacri- 
fices were offered, and thoſe profane and 
impious men paſſed for gods of the earth: 

the demon of flattery thus prevailing over 


the pride of the one, and the ven of 


the other. 
We dare not ſay that his. error is en- 


tirely deſtroyed even by Chriſtianity: veſ- 
tiges of it remain every where, and a ſpecies 


of idolatry is eſtabliſhed by the cuſtom of 


the world. We tell the rich and the great 
no more that they are gods, but we tell 
them that they are not as other men are; 


that they want thoſe weakneſſes which 
others have, and poſſeſs thoſe qualities 


which others want: we ſeparate them ſo 
from the reſt of mankind, that, forget- 
ing what they are, they think themſelves 
gods; not conſidering that their admirers 


are. 
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are intereſted perſons, determined to pleaſe 


them, or rather determined to deceive them. 


Nor may we confine ourſelves to the great 
and powerful ones of the world to juſtify 
this obſervation: the idolatry I ſpeak of 
reigns equally in the lower conditions, and 

produceth there proportionable effects. 


Thus a woman is idolized by intereſted and 


deſigning men, till ſhe knows herſelf no 


more; and, though marked with a thou- 


fand faults and imperfections, yet thinks of 


correcting none of them; believing herſelf 


a ſubject every way accompliſhed, the joy 


and admiration of the whole world, becauſe 
ſuch phraſes are conſtantly employed for 
her ſeduction and ruin. Thus a falſe or a 
fooliſh friend, by habitual complaiſance, 
becomes idolatrous of his friend ; hiding 
from him the moſt ſalutary of all views, 
which is the view of himſelf; and leading 
his mind into as many errors as he ſays to 
him ſoft and agreeable things. What are, 
properly ſpeaking, thoſe public orations, 
where falſchood and flattery, under the co- 


| Jour of eloquence, triumph with impunity 


R over 
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over truth? What are thoſe public addreſſes, s 
where, by the caprice of the author, the 8 
moſt obſcure merits are exalted to the moſt 1 
ſhining ; where the moſt indifferent virtue 


; | t. 

is conſidered as the moſt eminent and ſub- 
lime; where there is no courtier who is a 
not worthy of governing the ſtate, no 6 
churchman who does not deſerve the mitre? 11 
What are all thoſe but a mercenary ſacri- = 
fice of exceſſive praiſes to the infatuation pr 
of men. We know well that truth is the py 
laſt thing we need look for in thoſe per- T 
formances; and yet, by the corruption of pl 
felf-love, which can prevail over all, we 5 
eaſily imagine them to be partly true. ftr 
This diſorder is carried yet much farther: it | 
it enters at times even into the holy place, 5 
which is transformed into a theatre of th 
worldly flattery. Inſtead of diſcourſes com- 2 
poſed for the edification of the living, we _ 

fometimes hear laboured panegyricks, in 

1 a diſt 

which the preacher, by his own autho- 
Een pa Tas : us ; 
rity, undertakes to canonize the dead: pa- SE 
| : : ; wh 
negyricks, in which the weakeſt are with- 15 
out diſcernment converted into heroes, the fag 


dulleſt 


leſt 
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dulleſt minds into great geniuſes, and 
finners into ſaints. Theſe are deplorable 
effects of the paſſion of vanity, ſo natural 


to men of the world. 


The contradiction is, that in the midſt 
of all this, thoſe men, ſo vain and ſo paſ- 
fionate for glory, never ceaſe to proteſt 
that the thing they abhor moſt is to be de- 
ceived; in the mean time they wiſh to be 
praiſed, flattered, and admired, as if flattery 
and deluſion could poſſibly be ſeparated. 
They love not deceit; but they love ap- 
plauſe, which in its very nature is de- 
ceitful : whence it is evident, however 
ſtrange it may ſeem, that mankind reckon 
it a high pleaſure to be deceived by one 
another, and are mutually Gavnkful for 


this extraordinary favour. 


What reſolution then can we 4 to | 
avoid theſe errors? We muſt reſolve to 
diſtruſt even truth, when it ſeems to flatter 


us; becauſe there is no appearance of truth 


which approacheth ſo near to falſehood, 
nor is ſo difficult to be diſtingutſhed from 
falſchood ; and, conſequently, there is 
R 2 | none 
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none ſo much expoſed to the dangers of 
falſchood. To be the dupe of falſe applauſe, 


we know, is ſufficient to make a man de- 


ſpiſed of all the world; and the moſt ridi- 


culous character on earth is he who is 
blown up with the perſuaſion of imaginary 


worth. If however we had nothing but 


the world to fear, perhaps we might bring 


ourſelves, by our very pride and vanity, to 
diſregard its opinions. But how ſhall we 
anſwer to God, when he ſhall reproach us 


for ſeeking flattery, and encouragin g deceit; 
for liſtening to the voice of this charmer, 
and living in perpetual error; for rolling 


ourſelves in the ſmoke of this incenſe, to 


the excluſion of heavenly light? Shall we, 
like Adam, throw the blame upon others, 
and ſay that men have beguiled us? But 


will not God, the ſevere though equitable 
judge, diſcover that we have only been be- 


guiled by our own vanity? Even conſidered 
with regard to the preſent perfection of our 
nature, the truth which flatters us is dan- 


gerous; as it encourageth a ſecret pride, and 
damps the ardor of our zeal, Better were 


it 
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it for us never to hear ſuch truths ; better 
were they buried in filence and obſcurity ; h 


if they render us haughty towards our bre- 


thren, and forgetful of our God! How 
many minds have been poiſoned by the 


conceit of their own worth! how many 


ſtars eclipſed by the dazzling reflection of 


their own light ! 

Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, who, according to 
the Scripture, was the firm and immovable 
rock, to whom the praiſes of the univerſe 
were due, as the tribute of his ſupreme 
grandeur and adorable perfections; yet 
while on earth would not ſuffer thoſe truths 


which made for his honour and glory. He 
wrought wonders; he cured the blind and 
deaf; he raiſed the dead; yet when the 


people began to celebrate his name for this, 
and to cry that he was the prophet of God, 
he enjoined them filence, and ſeemed upon 
the whole extremely impatient of applauſe. 
Even to the demons did he extend this mo- 
deſty; and when thoſe ſpirits, forced by 


his omnipotent word, left the bodies they 
had poſſeſſed, exclaiming that he was the 


* | Chriſt, 
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Chriſt, he rebuked them, and ſuffered them 
not to proceed. Inſtead of receiving the 
homage which was offered to his power, he 
uſed his power to forbid and reject it. Was 
there any danger for him in being praiſed? 
Doubtleſs there was none: but there might 
have been for us; and becauſe he came to 
be our pattern in all things, to ſupply the 
weakneſs of our nature by the ſanctity of 
his example, he ſhunned worldly praiſe, 
that we might be inſtructed to dread thoſe 
who, by flattering, deceive and deſtroy us: 
for, perfection being a work of conſtancy 
and difficulty, whoſe principal exerciſe con- 
fiſts in advancing, we muſt every day la- 
bour with care; and if we could intermit 
this toil with honour and ſafety, we would 
certainly do it with joy. But to this the 
immoderate praiſe of men infallibly leads 
us; for it makes us believe ourſelves far ad- 
vanced, and endangers an immediate re- 
coil. St. Paul, confirmed as he was in 
grace, writes thus to his Philippians: 
„ Brethren, I count not myſelf to have at- 
tained perfection: but this I do; forgetting 

thoſe 
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thoſe things ach are behind, and reach- 
ing forth to thoſe things which are before, 


I preſs toward the mark for the prize of the 


high calling.” We obſerve a conduct very 
different, and very oppoſite to this of the 


| apoſtle: we regard with peculiar ſatisfaction 


the little good we have already done, and 
almoſt entirely forget the great things which 
remain for us yet to do. | | 
To avoid ſo fatal a blindneſs, let us fix 
this great maxim in our minds, that a flat- 
terer is worſe than a declared enemy, and 
that even truth muſt be diſtruſted, or at 
leaſt not entertained with avidity, when it 
flatters us. Let us forget our good works 
—God is juſt, and will remember them; 


but let our fins be ever in our ſight. The 


contemplation of our own merit may be 
pleaſing, but it is dangerous; it leads to 


overweaning pride, and careleſs ſelf-ſuf- 


ficiency. Good deeds ſanctify us, and 


wicked deeds corrupt us; but, by an effect 


quite contrary, the frequent remembrance 
of good works corrupts us, and nothing is 


ſo proper to ſanctify us as the remembrance 
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of our ſins: as if God, by a particular pro- 
vidence, had inclined to give this conſola- 
tion to the finner, that the ſharp remem- 
brance of his fin may be made its remedy ; 


while the remembrance of his gaod deeds 


is a perpetual temptation to the juſt. But 


even this temptation ſerves a great end, as 


it obligeth us to conſtant watchfulneſs and 


conſtancy, to dread the tongue of the flat- 


terer, to diſtruſt our own merit, and to de- 
pend alone upon the God of eternal truth. 
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FEAR NOT THEM WHO KILL THE BODY, 
BUT ARE NOT ABLE TO KILL THE 
SOUL; BUT RATHER FEAR HIM WHO 
IS ABLE TO DESTROY BOTH SOUL 
AND BODY. 


TE E term fear, in this paſſage of 
Scripture, is taken to ſignify that 


diſpoſition of mind by which we regard 


any being as capable of making us happy 


or miſerable. There is no being around 


us but, by the wiſe diſpenſation of Provi- 
dence, hath ſome power of favouring or 
oppoſing our happineſs. Whatever can 


favour or annoy any member or motion of 


our body, may advance or diſturb the hap- 


pineſs of our body ; whatever can brighten 
| | | or 
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or obſcure any idea of our ind; may con- 


tribute to our mental happineſs or miſery; 
and whatever can procure us any pleaſant 
or painful ſenſation, may contribute to make 
us particularly happy or miſerable. But 


it happens often, that ſome particular hap- 


pineſs, conſidered with regard to our ge- 
neral felicity, is a real misfortune; and 


that ſome particular misfortune, in the 


whole, of our happineſs, is a real good. 
Thus, in the life of a man, it is a particu- 
lar misfortune to loſe an arm, or any other 


limb; but, conſidered in a general view, 
it becomes a real good, if the preſervation 


of that limb would have infallibly brought 
on his death. Thus it is a particular 


misfortune for a ſaint to ſuffer martyrdom; 


but, conſidered in a general view, it is the 


higheſt felicity ; becauſe, by the pains of a 
few moments, he eſcapes thoſe that are 


endleſs, and obtains an exceedin 8 and eternal 


weight of glory. 
To regard, then, a Being as having 


the power of beſtowing happineſs or mi- 


ſery, in this general ſenſe, is 70 fear 


Him; 
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Him; and the term is uſed preciſely in 


the ſame acceptation in different places 
of the ſacred Scripture. So, in the pro- 
phecies of Ifaiah, „GSanctify the Lord of 
| hoſts himſelf; let him be your fear, and 
let him be your dread, and he ſhall be for 
a ſanctuary: and in another place, Who 


art thou, that thou ſhouldeſt be afraid of a 
man that ſhall die, and of the ſon of man 
who ſhall be as graſs, and forgetteſt the 
Lord thy maker?” 80 in the Goſpel, 
« Fear not them who kill the body; but 


rather fear him who can deſtroy both ſoul 


and body.” And ſo in that beautiful paſſage 
of the prophet Jeremiah, where he would 


vilify the falſe deities of his time in the 
eyes of the Jews, and exhort them to adore 


the true God of the univerſe—** The 
gods,” ſays he, that have not made the 


heavens and the earth, even they ſhall pe- 


riſh from off the earth and from under 


_ theſe heavens: be not afraid of them; for 


they cannot do evil, neither alſo 1s it in 
them to do good; for there is none like 
thee, O Lord; thou art great, and thy 

name 
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[ name is great in might; who would not cu 
i fear thee, O King of nations?” Fear, there- Wn» 
; fore, taken in this ſenſe, is an homage which me 
cannot be paid to any creature without me 
| idolatry; for to regard any creature as ca- if 
pable of determining the happineſs or mi- | po 

ſery of an immortal ſoul, is plainly to pay int 

it the honours of adoration : but to God ott 

alone this homage belongs, in a complete po- 

and eminent manner, becauſe he poſſeſſeth, ma 

without reſtriction, every cauſe and ſource ſun 


of happineſs or miſery. 
In our contemplations of the Supreme 
Being, we muſt neceſſarily conſider him as 
abſolutely independent, and, conſequently, 
poſſeſſing a will of itſelf efficacious; that 
is to ſay, that all his acts of volition are 
infallibly ſucceeded by their effects; and 
this diſtinguiſheth the Deity eſſentially from 
every other poſtible exiſtence. All ſpirits, 
it is true, have a will which is efficacious 
in a certain degree and manner; but this 
efficacy is both borrowed and limited. It 
is limited, and in the ſpirits of men very 
| narrowly, extending not beyond the cir- 
cumference 
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cumference of the human body: and it is 


| borrowed; for though I can reſolve to 


move my arm, and the motion will im- 
mediately follow that act of my mind, yet 
if it ſhall pleaſe God, who gave me this 
power, to take it away, by altering the 
internal mechaniſm of my arm, or by 'any 
other means, I ſhall then have no more 
power over that limb than I have over the 
matter which conſtitutes the body of the 

ſun. But the will of the Eternal Spirit, as 


it is independent, ſo it is boundleſs, com- 
manding things preſent and things to come, 


and embracing the whole circle of beings 
actual and poſſible. Our low and narrow 
minds, low and narrow as they are, have 


yet an idea of the great and marvellous; 
which idea we find, upon examination, to 


be boundleſs: when we give it ſcope, it 
carries us beyond all that we ſee, and be- 


yond all that exiſts; the whole creation 


appears too ſmall; it flies out into the 
immenſe void, and, quitting the material 
world, we are tranſported into a world of 
imagination. Hence .thoſe fabulous nar- 

rations, 
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rations, thoſe exchantinents, and amazing 
adventures that we have read of. A man 


is, doubtleſs, very deſpicable who employs 
his time on ſuch incoherent tales; but yet 
the principle which gave riſe to them 
ought to render the human mind reſpect- 
able. God himſelf is the original of thoſe 
boundleſs ideas; for in him alone our idea 
of the great and marvellous is abſorbed. 
The extravagance of fable conſiſts not ſo 
much in having imagined thoſe things, as 
in having miſplaced them. Let us, for 
example, ſuppoſe ſome ſumptuous palace 
or ſplendid city rifing from the ground at 
once like an exhalation; in God we may 
find the reality of this idea: we may ſee 


him calling up, not one palace or city, 


but the whole world, from nothing; fix- 
ing the ſun in his place, arranging the 
planets around him, and ſowing the hea- 


vens with ſtars thick as a field. He 


ſpoke, and it was done; he commanded, 


and they were created.” Who would not 


fear thee, O King of nature! for to thee 
alone it appertaineth to be feared, From 


thee | 
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thee all the creatures came, and by thee 
they ſubſiſt; one act of thy almighty will 
gave them being, and one act of the ſame 


will can take it from them: the moſt for- 
| midable beings on earth can only be feared 


for ſome ſmall portion of efficacy which 
thou lendeſt them ; but thou thyſelf art the 
ſource of eternal and abſolute power! 

But why need we climb ſo high to find an 


object ſuitable to the fear of man? Man who 
is only a vapour, which a blaſt can diſpel; 
man who is only a flower, which the wind 
can wither. That is inconteſtible, indeed, 
with regard to the outward and viſible part 
of man, in which we too often place all 
_ our glory: but we ſhall have very diffe- 


rent thoughts while we contemplate his 
more noble part, the foul; for then we 
ſhall perceive that God alone has ſupreme 
dominion over the operations of an im- 


mortal ſpirit: whence we muſt con- 
| clude, that he alone has in his hands the 
happineſs or miſery of man, and that 
therefore he alone deſerves the homage of 
fear Fear not them who kill the body, 


but 
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but are not able to kill the ſoul.” The 


greateſt tyrant that ever breathed cannot 
act immediately upon a human ſoul: it is 
only by the intervention of the body that 
he can give it pain; and when he increaſ- 
eth this pain to a certain degree of violence, 
he breaks the tie which connects the ſoul 
to the body, and ſets the former free from 
his chains by thinking to overload it. The 
ſoul is then utterly beyond his reach : it is 
not viſible to be frightened by his frown; it 
is not extended to be ſhut up in his dungeon; 

it is not palpable to be loaded with his fet- 
ters; it is not. diviſible to be mangled on 
his wheel; nor combuſtible to be burnt at 


his ſtake. His power only extends over a 


ſmall portion of matter: but the ſoul of 
man is above all matter; it is not to be ſub- 
dued by ſpace or extenſion. 

But if the ſoul, conſidered in this view, 
can brave all violence and cruelty, what 
fubmiſſion, what humility, what fear ought 
it to have for the Father of ſpirits, who 
can act upon it directly and immediately? 
He needs not the odour of flowers, nor the 

| favour 
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favour of - 1 nor any other afſiſtance 
of matter, to procure it agreeable ſenſa- 


tions: he needs not the help of chains nor 


dungeons, ſulphur, fire, nor ſuffocating 
ſteams, to afflict it with pain. It is he, 
ſoul of man] who can leave thee to wan- 


der in thy natural darkneſs, a prey to all 


the tortures that accompany doubt, un- 


certainty, and ignorance; but it is he alſo 
who can at his pleaſure advance thy un- 
derſtanding to the higheſt perfection. It 


is he who can ſtrike the tyrant with un- 


utterable horror in the midſt of all his 
pomp and pleaſures, . till his countenance 
be changed, and his thoughts troubled ; 


till the joints of his loins are looſed, and 


his knees ſmite one againſt another; but 


it is he alſo who, in the midſt of the mar- 
tyr's torments, can divert all feeling, or ab- 
ſorb every ſenſation of pain in ſtronger ones 


of pleaſure. It is he who can excite in the 


ſoul thoſe ineffable delights for which we 
have no name, and of which we have no 
idea; but which ſhall be the ſubject of our 
eternal praiſes, if they are now the object 

5 VVV of 
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of our deſires. It is God alone who can 
do all theſe; they are creme the 0 20 
of man. : 
The character which we have of im- 
mortality ſets us above the reach of mortal 
power. Language fails us to expreſs the 
| ſhortneſs of human life, when compared 
with our endleſs duration: it is but a ſpan, 
an hair-breadth, a point. Whatever per- 
ſecutions a man may ſuffer, - they can fol- 


low him no farther than the grave; for 

there the ſervant is freed from his maſter, - 
and there the weary are at reſt: the cruelty, 

therefore, of his perſecutor is unworthy of 


fear, becauſe it is impotent and vain; it is 
the ſhooting of a dart againſt the light- 
ning as it flies from the eaſt to the weſt 
athwart the ſky. Here again the immor- 
tal King appears the proper object of fear : 


earthly dominion muſt fall to decay, and 


_ earthly power muſt have an end; but he 
is the ' ſame for ever, and his years ſhall 
never fail: eternally ſhall his empire laſt 


over the fouls of mn either or e | 
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or miſery ; eternally. ſhall the reprobate 
| ſoul be the object of his vengeance; and 


eternally ſhall the faithful foul oy the object 


of his benignity. 


If aught more is needful to ng the 
power of God, the Scripture teacheth us 
that all the powers of nature, animate. 
and inanimate, concur invariably in his 
deſigns; this, indeed, is no more than a 
conſequence of his efficacious will. He 
raiſeth up tyrants and perſecutors, who, 


while they dream of purſuing their own 
ends, and exalting their own glory, are 


only the ſcourges of his wrath for the pu- 
niſhment of the difobedient. Thus the 
prophet Ifaiah exclaims, O Aſſyrian, the 


rod of mine anger, and the ſtaff in their 
hand is mine indignation : I will fend him 


againſt an hypocritical nation; and againſt 


the people of my wrath will I give him a 


charge to take the Tpoil, and to tread them 
down like the mire in the ſtreets : howbeit, 
he meaneth not ſo, neither doth his heart 
think ſo; but it is in his heart to deſtroy, 


and cut off nations not a few.” It is the | 


8 2 dame 
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fame with inanimate beings—** When he 


uttereth his voice,” ſays Jeremiah, „there 
is a multitude of waters in the | heavens, 
and he cauſeth the vapours to aſcend from 
the ends of the earth: he maketh light- 
nipgs with the rain, and bringeth forth the 


wind out of his treaſures.” What can 
human force do againſt thoſe inſurrections 


of the elements? Can ir ſtill the noiſe of 
the waters, or calm the foaming waves, 
when they roll on high and mix with the 
clouds? Can it diffipate the lightning, 


bind the winds in their treaſures, or filence 
the terrible thunder? How little is man, 


compared with theſe meſſengers of God! 
and who would not fear the eternal King 
of nations? | 

It is thus the prophets repreſent all the 
ereatures concurring in the views of the 
Creator: and this is no doctrine for which 


we need the ſubmiſſion of faith; for it is 


dictated by reaſon, and confirmed by expe- 
rience. We ſee a cherub with a flaming 


ſword to guard the entrance of the in- 


died paradiſe; _ air diſturbed, the 


earth 8 
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earth loaded with noxious productions, and 
the animals rendered favage, to puniſh the 


fin of man; the waters changed into blood, 
and light into darkneſs, to diſtreſs the ſtub. 


born Pharaoh; the earth ſwallowing up the 


ſchiſmatic Dathan; fire devouring the ſa- 


crilegious Abihu; the very ſtars in their 


courſes fighting againſt Siſera, while the 
river Kiſhon ſweeps away his hoſts. 

But, on the contrary, when God de- 
clares himſelf for a people, the whole uni- 
verſe conſpires to make them happy; the 


{ky ſheds forth its beauties; the ſun dif- 


fuſeth his chearing beams; the earth, ena- 


melled with flowers, and covered with 


fruits, ſerves to bleſs thoſe favourites of 
Heaven; the animals are docible in their 
:_, ſervices! all things work: together for 
good to them that love God. il 
The inſtruction which theſe reflections 


afford is this, that to regard any creature as 


the cauſe of man's felicity, is to pay that 


creature the homage of adoration, and to 


be guilty of idolatry. This is the crime of 
| the miſer, of the ambitious, of the volup- 


83 tuous. 
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tuous. But it is alſo idolatry to pay to any 
creature the homage of fear; for fear is no 


leſs due to God alone than hope or truſt. 
He who fears the ravages of war, and fears 


not the God who raiſeth up wars in the 


earth, is an idolater; he who fears a peſ- 


tilence, and fears not the God who ſends 
the peſtilence, is likewiſe an idolater. It 


is alſo, if not idolatry, yet at leaſt a ſpecies 
of weakneſs, when we fear God, to fear 
any other ſubaltern divinities. Wars, 


plagues, famines, ſeditions, misfortunes, 


diſeaſes, and death, are only the miniſters 
of that God whoſe favourite creatures we 
are. When they execute their office, 


though the ſentence may alarm us, yet 


we ought not to be diſmayed, becauſe it is 
inflicted only for our advantage. Let the 
peace we enjoy be troubled, if our heavenly 
Father ſees it will prove fatal to us; let the 
proſperities which we glory in be removed 
away, if he perceives them to be danger- 


ous; let our deareſt connections be broken, 


if they are impediments in our Chriſtian 
OA; let death cut us * from this earth, 
it 
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if he can conduct us to the regions of reſt 


and peace. Let our minds be ſtored with 


theſe thoughts, and our hearts armed with 
confidence: let us fear God, and have no 
other fear; for that is the character of a 
hero and a Chriſtian. | 
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7) 
FOR CHRISTMAS. 
LUKE, ji. 6 


ON EARTH PEACE, GOOD WILL. ro- 
| WARDS MEN. 


O us a child is born!” faid the 


enraptured prophet: to us a 
ſon is given; and his name ſhall be called 
the Mighty God, the Everlaſting Father, 
the Prince of Peace!” On this day we 


commemorate the accompliſhment of this 


great prophecy: we celebrate with ſacred 
joy and thankſgiving the remembrance of 
that awful night in which the Ancient of 
Days appeared as a child. The myſterious 
time was at length arrived; the. ſceptre 
was departed from Judah, and the Star of 
Jacob thewed himſelf to the world. To 


honour 


"On 


honour his appearance, the heavenly hoſts 
attune their harps to new ſtrains of melody: 
occaſions they had ſeen innumerable to ſing. 


forth the wonders of the Omnipotent but 


here was a wonder ſurpaſſing all others, 


and demanding A more ſweet and lively 
chorus: Glory to God, was the ſubject 
of their ſong, with; peace on earth, and 


good will towards men.” To bring peace 


to the world was the expreſs deſign of the 


Meſſiah's birth; and, by the wiſe diſpoſi- 
tion of Providence, all nature ſeemed to 
concur in this deſign. Univerſal peace 


reigned on the earth at that time. All the 


nations, ſubdued by the conquering arms 


of Rome, bore peaceably the yoke of that 
proud empreſs of the world. Rome her- 
ſelf, after the inteſtine broils which had 
depopulated her walls, and deluged Europe 
and Afia with the blood of her citizens, now 


| breathed from the horror of theſe tumults, 
and, reduced under the government of a 
Cæſar, found in fancied ſlavery that peace 
and repoſe, which in her boaſted freedom 
ſhe could never find. Thus peaceful was 


the 
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the univerſe: but it was a deceitful peace. 
The moral world was ſtill the ſcene of the 
cdrueleſt jars and diſſenſions. The heart of 


man, diſtracted by the multiplicity and con- 
trariety of its ungoverned inclinations, could 
find no reſt; becauſe for this it ſought the 
very ſource of its trouble and diſquiet. The 


philoſophers vaunted their power of be- 


ſtowing peace on their diſciples; and their 


maxims, enforced with powerful declama- 
tion, might no doubt at times reſtrain the 
ſallies of paſſion, but they could not calm 


nor purify the heart. The peace they gave 
was but the child of pride and oſtentation; 
it bore a fair outſide of eaſe and ſerenity, 


while the e Rill remained and rankled | 


within. 


The Mefliah on this _ aa on 


the earth, to bring mankind that real and 
ſolid peace, which the world till then 

could not beſtow, He brought a remedy 
for the cauſe of the diſorder. His divine 
philoſophy contents not itſelf with ſome 
_ ſhining aphoriſms, which pleaſe the ima- 


gination by their glare, though they reach 


not 
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not the heart. He perceived the great ene 


mies of human peace, ambition, hatred, 


and vengeance; and againſt theſe, at his 
very birth, he began to wage war. | 


Ambition is the firſt and great cauſe of 


thoſe troubles that tear and deſtroy the peace 


of the world. What tumult, what rage, 
what fury, has not this fatal paſſion raiſed 
on the earth? What torrents of blood has 
it not ſhed? What is the hiſtory of empires 


and kingdoms, of princes and conquerors ; 
what is the hiſtory of all ages, and all na- 
tions, but a ſad tale of the calamities with 


which ambition hath from the beginning 
| afflicted mankind ? The whole world ſeemed 
only one gloomy ſcene, on which this fran- 


tic paſſion exhibited daily ſpectacles of 


laughter and deſolation. The deſire of 


elevation paſſed for a glorious virtue; and 
moderation, for cowardice. A man over- 
turned his country, trampled on its laws 


and cuſtoms; rendered millions of his fel- | 


low-creatures miſerable, to reach the place 


of higheſt dignity: ſuch a man for the ſuc- 
os of his wickedneſs was praiſed and ap- 


plauded; 
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plauded; his name, though Kai, with 


the blood of his brethren, was conſigned 


to endleſs fame, with titles of greatneſs and 


excellency; and ſuch a fortunate villain be- 


came the greateſt man of his age. From 
examples like this the paſſion ſpread abroad, 


and deſcended even to the crowd; where, 
though its appearance was leſs ſtriking, yet 


its rage was no leſs furious. The mean man 
was not more content than the noble; but 
every one ſtrove to riſe above another. The 
orator, the philoſopher, diſputed and de- 


claimed: vain- glory was the phantom they 


purſued, and the cauſe of all their painful 


vigils; and, as the deſires of ambition are 
inſatiable, and it was then reckoned ho- 


nourable to ſatisfy theſe deſires, no wonder 
that peace was ſo rarely to be found, ſince 
what was the ſource of human glory, was 


alſo the deſtroyer of human peace. 


The birth of Jeſus Chriſt, by rectifying 
this great error of the world, re- eſtabliſhed 


that peace which ambition had baniſhed. 
Ne could have manifeſted himſelf to men, 
by fulfilling the molt magnificent prophe- 


| cies 
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cies in the terak ſenſe. He POT? have 5 


taken the pompous titles of conqueror of 
Judah, of lawygiver to the people, of the 
deliverer of Iſrael: Jeruſalem, at theſe glo- 
rious characters, would have acknowledged 
the Meſſiah ſhe expected; but Jeruſalem 
in theſe titles had regard only to human 
glory, and the Lord Jeſus came to un- 
deceive her, and to teach her that ſuch 
glory is nothing; that ſuch an appearance 
would not have deſerved ſo many prophets 
to foretel it; that the ſacred Spirit who 
inſpired them, could only promiſe. eternal 
glories to men; and that all other glories, 
far from increaſing their happines, oY 
increaſe their miſeries and crimes.” 1 

Thus he was born at- Bethlehem, in A 
poor and abject ſtate: without ceremony 


or attendance, he whoſe nativity was then 


celebrated by all the winged: ſquadrons of 
heaven: without title to diſtinguiſh him 
in the eyes of men, he who was raiſed 


above all principalities and powers. He 


whoſe name is above every name, ſuffered 
himſelf to be written among the obſcureſt 


of 
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ſhepherds came to pay him homage, to 
whom all things in heaven, on earth, and 
under the earth, bow down and obey. 


Whatever could ſerve to confound human 


pride is united in this firſt ſcene of his 
birth. 
1I titles, if cheviation, if 3 pro- 


| ſperities, could infallibly bring happineſs 
to the human breaſt, the Saviour of the 
world would no doubt have choſen theſe 


for himſelf, and alſo beſtowed them on 


his followers: but he teacheth us to find 
peace by deſpiſing theſe; he teacheth us 


to find happineſs rather by ſuppreſſing, 
than by ſatisfying our deſires: he ſhews us 


far other glories than thoſe of this world, 


and which this world can neither gave nor 
| Ze away. 5 

Vet where is this ſacred peace to be 
found? and who enjoys it? Are troubles, 


and fury, and rage, leſs frequent on the 


earth ſince the birth of the Meſſiah? Is 
there leſs diſſenſion in ſtates, and leſs diſ- 


cord among m ? In cities, and other 
| public 


of the ſubjects of Cæſar. Poor ſimple 


us 


1d, 


nor 


be 
les, 
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public ſcenes, ambition rages ſtill: there 


every one ſtrives to riſe higher than his 
neighbour; and for one that obtains his 


wish, a thouſand fail in the attempt, and 


make themſelves miſerable. Even in do- 
meſtic ſcenes, where peace and quiet might 
be ſuppoſed to dwell, even theſe are haunted 
by diſquiet, and vexation, and care; while 
the father of the family is more anxious 


for the worldly advancement of his chil- 


dren than for their Chriſtian education, 


and by this conduct leaves them the ſad 
Inheritance of thoſe very troubles. that i im- 


bitter his own life. e | 
The exiſtence of theſe Se is ths 
fault of the patient, and not of the phyſi- 
cian: our Lord has preſcribed us good re- 
medies, but we diſdain to apply them. 
Unconſcious even of our diſeaſe, till it be- 
comes incurable, we tread the ſame: paths 
that millions before us have trod, and won- 
der to find the ſame pains and diſappoint- 

ments that they have found. 
The birth of Jeſus Chriſt affoids us 
another great _— and attacks another 
great 


f, 
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great enemy of our peace. By kale 
mankind to his Father, he unites-in one 
body the [Jew and the Gentile: he over- 
throws the hateful diſtinctions of Greek 


and Barbarian, of Roman and Scythian: he 


extinguiſheth all feuds and hatreds; and 


of all the nations makes one great family, 


by giving to his diſciples one heart and 
one mind. Before this they were bound 


by no common tye: they had no common 


hope to allay thę flames of reſentment; 


till by the new covenant they were taught, 
in the perſon of an enemy, to find a bro- 


ther. The diverſities of religion, of coun- 
try, of language, of manners, of intereſts, 


had almoſt created a diverſity even of na- 


ture: hardly could they regard each other 


as beings of the ſame kind; and hardly 


would they acknowledge their common 
humanity. They deſtroyed each other 


like ſavage beaſts; gloried in the exter- 


mination. of their fellow-creatures ; and 


bore their bloody heads in triumph as 
trophies of their victory: as if they had 


at firſt. proceeded from two jarring prin- 
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ciples of life, who had placed them here 


below, N to avenge their mutual ani- 


moſity. 


But the Lord Jeſus is become our peace 


and our reconciliation; the chief corner 


ſtone which connects the whole edifice; the 
vivitying head, which unites all his mem 


bers in one myſtical body. By every ſacred 


and endearing connection we are now bound 
all to one another, and all to him. From 


the ſame common origin we came, and to 


the ſame common end we 'go: the ſame 
ſpirit animates us; the ſame hope ſupports 
us; and the ſame good ſhepherd leads us: 
we are heirs of the fame glorious promiles, 
and citizens of the ſame eternal kingdom. 
Yet what is the effect of theſe great bonds 


of fellowſhip? Chriſtianity, which ought 
to be the union of hearts to all the faithful; 
_ Chriſtianity, which ought to give a repre- 


ſentation of the peace of Heaven here on 
earth ; Chriſtianity itſelf is only the ſcene 


of diſſenſions and troubles. Even religion, 


which ſhould unite us in harmonious agree- 
ment, is made the cauſe of the moſt - hor= 
7” rible 
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rible diſcord. The enemies of the Chriſ- 
tian name, the children of that falſe prophet 
who over-ran the caſtern world with war 


and carnage, thoſe are at peace among them- 


ſelves; and we, the ſons of peace, and the 


diſciples of him who brought peace to the 
earth, have nothing in our hands but fire 


and ſword. Kings riſe againſt kings, and 


people againſt people: a barren rock and a 


| heap of ſtones ſtir up their vengeance and 
fury; and nations are buried beneath its 


walls diſputing to whom its ruins ſhall 


belong. e 

Nor is the proſpect more pleaſing even 
in private life. By the ſame laws we are 
protected, and by the ſame roof we are 
covered; yet by the ſame affections we 
are not governed. Townſmen, as well as 
nations, are divided by jealouſy: animo- 
ſities are perpetuated between families, and 
tranſmitted from one generation to ano- 


ther, like an inheritance of malediction. 


In vain the authority of the legiſlature 


diſarms the hand; it cannot diſarm the 
heart: the dagger may be wreſted from the 


man 
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man of vengeance; but with his tongue 


he can ſtab his enemy a thouſand times 


more cruelly; and his hatred, obliged to 
luck within his breaſt, becomes, from its 
confinement, a thouſand times more poi- 


ſonous. Was the birth of the Meſſiah then 


in vain! He came to bring peace on the 


carth; he left it to us, as our deareſt heri- 
tage; he commanded us earneſtly to love 
one another: yet peace and love ſeem well 
nigh baniſhed from among us. Hatred and 


diſcord extend wide their empire ; and that 


religion which tells us that even our ene- 
mies are our brethren is no more regarded; 


and the threatenings of God againſt the un- 


_ forgiving ſpirit can move us no more. 
Yet ſurely on a day like this, ſuch black 
and turbulent diſpoſitions ought to find 


no place in our ſouls. What man can have 


offended us ſo heinouſly that we may not 


this day forgive him? What headſtrong paſ- 


| ſion can ſo poſſeſs our hearts, that we may 
not worthily join, at leaſt as far as huma- 
nity can be worthy to join, with the choirs _ 
of . and ſing forth Glory to the 


T 2 Father 
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Father of Heaven, and peace to the ſons of 
men?“ Is this peace a thing of ſo ſmall va- 


lue, as to demand no effort to obtain it? 


or do we conceive it impoſſible to be ob- 
tained? But it cannot be ſo: it is not im- 
poſſible; it is not even difficult. Is it dif- 
ficult to reſtrain thoſe paſſions that are rough 


and turbulent, and to indulge the mild, the 
ſoft, the ſocial affections? What difficulty 


can we find with ſo noble an example be- 


fore us? an example of the loweſt humility, 
the completeſt reſignation, and the moſt 


extenſive charity. What difficulty can we 
find, when we think what is due to him in 
gratitude for his incomprehenſible love, and 
what imitation does this love call for at our 
hands?—Let us think what exalted diſpo- 
fitions befit the celebration of this feſtival! 


and what purity of heart is neceſſary to re- 


fine and ſanctify our joy! With what pomp 


do the children of this world (wiſe, and alſo 


magnificent, in their generation) with what 
pomp do they celebrate the marches of their 


princes! The ways are beſtrown with 
flowers, triumphal arches are raiſed, and 
| | ſtrains 
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ſtrains of joy reſound on every fide. Let 
us, too, prepare the way of the Lord, for 
he comes to judge the earth. Let us come, 


| miſerable ſinners, loaded with the burthen 


of our crimes; conſciences troubled with 
the remembrance of uſeleſs, or of pernici- 
ous deeds; feeble mortals, beaten by the 


ſtorm of the tempeſt, diſtreſſed by the in- 


firmities of nature and the follies of the 


world, condemned to the viciflitudes of for- 
tune, and the horrors of death; let us come 


in order to find the cure of our woes, and 
the aſſurance of our peace. Let us cele- 


brate the praiſes of the counſellor, the won- 


derful, the mighty God, the everlaſting 


King, the Prince of Peace. Thou art 


fairer than the children of men, becauſe 
God hath bleſſed thee for ever: and in the 
day of thy power ſhall the people offer thee 
free-will offerings, with an holy worſhip.” 


Reign over all, thou peaceful King! Reign 
cover thine enemies: forgive their madneſs, 


and turn their ſtubborn hearts! But reign 


alſo over thy friends! reign over us! Ga- 


ther us all at laſt, when thou comeſt with 
„%%% ns — 
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thy heavenly hoſts, in all thy awful glory. 
Let not thoſe clouds that ſhall then ſerve 
for thy car.of triumph, and thoſe angels 15 
that in myriads ſhall hover around thee— 
let not thoſe objects ſtrike us with terror; 
let them charm and rejoice us: that, in- 
ſtead of trembling at thy approach, we may 
| advance with alacrity to meet thee, and re- 
5 5 ceive from thy hand our portion of glory, 
| | and our poſſeſſion of eternal peace 
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MEN LOVED DARKNESS RATHER THAN 
LIGHT, BECAUSE THEIR DEEDS WERE 


EVIL. 


5 A PIRIT of oppoſition to the truth 
has often been the general character 


of the world. Mankind wiſh to enjoy 
their errors and crimes in tranquillity ; 


and, as that falſe tranquillity cannot be 


preſerved but by voluntary blindneſs, every 
ray of light which diſcovers the truth to 
their eyes becomes offenſive and inſupport- 
able, For this cauſe it is that the juſt 
men and prophets, whom God of his 
mercy raiſed up from age to age on the 
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earth, were always hateful to men, and 


- perſecuted by the world, whoſe maxims 
they condemned. Thus Elijah was forced 
to fly from the rage of an idolatrous court, 


and the moſt inacceſſible mountains could 
hardly afford him ſecurity: Iſaiah ſaw all 
Jeruſalem conſpire his deſtruction, foo- 
liſhly thinking to extinguiſh in his blood 
that light of truth which dies not with 


them who die for it: Jeremiah found no - 
better treatment from his countrymen; | 


chains and priſons were the rewards of his 
inſtruction; and thus the world hath al- 
ways riſen againſt thoſe who endeavoured 


to trouble the peaceable poſſeſſion of its 


The moſt illuſtrious example of this is | 


preſented by the church to our meditation 


at this ſeaſon, in the ſufferings and death 


of Jeſus Chriſt. In tracing the hiſtory of 


this great event, we may perceive the 


_ workings and effects of different paſſions, 
in the conduct of the prieſts, of the people, 


and of the judges; where the light of the 
world itſelf is obſcured by the voluntary 
blindneſs 
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blindneſs of envy, of inconſtancy, of am- 
bition, and of impiety. 


Search the Scriptures,” ſaid our Lord 
to the Jewiſh doctors, *©* for they are they 


which teſtify of me.” If they put this 


advice in practice, they did it not with an 


| honeſt and good heart: for the ſceptre of 


Judah being now in the hand of a ſtranger, 
they muſt of neceſſity have concluded that 
the appointed time was come, that the 
defire of all nations was then in the world; 


and the miracles which were daily per- 
formed in their view, could leave them no 


place for doubt, with regard to the perſon, 
being exactly the ſame of which Iſaiah 


and the other prophets had ſpoken: yet 


their envy threw a miſt before their eyes, 
which darkened all the brightneſs of this 


evidence. The great reputation of Jeſus, 


and his zeal againſt hypocriſy, had raiſed 


ſuch emotions of jealouſy and hatred in 


their hearts, as denied all entrance to the 
truth; and the more the ſplendor of his 
holineſs ſhone forth, the more their clouds 


| 4 paſſion lowered and blackened their 


gloom: 
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gloom: they perceived themſelves ſenſibly 
decreaſing in the eſteem of the people; 


they met together to conſult upon means 
for the prevention of this; but the mutual 
communication of their ſentiments only 
ſerved to increaſe their chagrin. The truth 
of his works they could not deny; but they 
obſtinately perſiſted in oppoſing their evi- 
dence. What ſhall we do?” ſaid they, 
« for this man doth many miracles.” From 
a diſpaſſionate and unprejudiced mind, the 


natural anſwer to this would have been, 


that becauſe he did many miracles, he 
ought to be believed on; but how different 


was their reſolution ! If we let him thus 


alone, all men will believe on him;“ and, 


therefore, from that day forth they took 


counſel to put him to death.” 

We ſee here, that the firſt effect of envy 
is unbelief; we refuſe our public aſſent to 
actions which we are forced to believe in 
ſecret, when the actors, upon account of 
their parts or elevation, are objects of our 
envy : if we cannot miſrepreſent their vir- 


tues, and turn them into vices, at leaſt we 


_ endeayour 


this: the ambitious man prides himſelf in 
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ehdedvour to ſet them in the worſt light: | 
whatever they have truly valuable, our jea- 
louſy makes us deſpiſe; and we rejoice to 


turn the public opinion againſt them, though 


in our conſcience we are forced to approve 
their conduct. We may deceive others, 
but cannot deceive ourſelves, and therefore 


the pleaſure that ſuch deceit yields muſt be 


always imperfect. 
The chief prieſts and phariſees 8 : 
to ſeek falſe witneſs againſt Jeſus, and 


found none. If they had ſought for true 


witneſſes, the whole world would have 


anſwered them; the people would exclaim, 


that God never gave ſuch power to man; 


the dead revived, and the dying cured, 


would have declared him the reſurrection 
and the life; yet they are blind to all this 


light, and driven by their paſſion to prac- 


tiſe the loweſt chicanery. This preſents 
to our view a ſecond character of envy ; 
the ways it takes to blacken are always 
grovelling, dark, and mean. Of other 
paſſions men make their boaſt, but not of 


his : 
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his hopes and pretenſions; the revengeful 
glories in his reſentment; the voluptuous 


voaunts of his exceſs and revelry: but envy 


wiſhes always to lurk in darkneſs; it is 
the paſſion of mean ſouls; it is a tacit ac- 
knowledgment of one's own meanneſs; it 
is capable of every thing, for it can be the 
unprovoked enemy of merit and of in- 
nocence. 

The enemies of our Lord. advancing i in 
theit malice, deliver him up to the inſo- 
| lence and fury of their ſlaves; and envy, 
which is always cruel, makes them be- 


7 hold, with inhuman pleaſure, the indigni- 


ties and diſgraces, the inſults and torments, 


with which he is loaded. Weak are the 


feelings of humanity in that ſoul, who, 
after having regarded the proſperity of his 
brother with diſcontent and pain, can ſee 
his diſtreſſes with ſatisfaction and delight: 
yet this is the next character of envy ; it 
drives every piteous and tender ſentiment 
from the breaſt; it beholds with ſecret 
Joy the fall and misfortunes of its bre- 


thren ; and is indeed made happy only by 


other 
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other men's ruin: it is the paſſion of a bad 


heart, and renders uſeleſs every advantage 


which a man can poſſeſs. So Haman ſpoke 
to his friends of the glory of his riches, 


« and the multitude of his children, and 


all the things wherein the king (Aha- 


« ſuerus) had promoted him: yet,” ſaid he, 
« all this availeth me nothing, ſo long as 
«7 Re pI: the Jew fitting. at wo | 
« king's gate.” 
To the gratification of this paſſion men 
will ſacrifice the deareſt intereſt. This we 
ſee exemplified in the conduct of the Jews 
—* We have no king, cried they, „but 


Cæſar. They who boaſted before of 
| taving never been in bondage to any man; 


who deteſted the yoke of the uncircum- 
ciſed; who had the advantage of being 
God's peculiar people, and of having the 
Lord for their father and their God; they 
facrificed this glory and theſe advantages, 
which diſtinguiſhed them from all other 


people; they renounced the hope of Iſrael, 


and the promiſes made to their fathers, to 
the cruel pleaſure of ſeeing an innocent man 


periſh, 
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periſh, whoſe "wing reputation they could 
not bear, 

So great was hs blindneſs and oppoſi- 
tion to the truth of the Jewith rulers, pro- 
ceeding from envy: it is equally conſpi- 
cuous in the —_— of the people, pro- 
_ ceeding from inconſtancy and ingratitude, 
Thoſe men who had been witneſſes of fo 


many. wonders wrought by the Saviour of 
the world; they who followed him in 


crowds with his diſciples ; they who made 
the air reſound with acclamations and Ho- 
ſannahs, and ſtrewed the ground with olive 
branches, as trophies to this pacific king; 
theſe very men now perſecute him as a 
mover of ſedition, and cry to have him cru- 
cified. What ingratitude! what incon- 
ſtancy ! In the deſert they wanted to make 


him a king by force, when he fed them with 


miraculous bread; and in the midſt of Je- 
ruſalem they will not know him, nor have 
this man to reign over them 


It is ingratitude which is the cauſe * 


all our wanderings from the ways of God. 
Sometimes, moved with his grace and the 
| | ſingular 
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ſingular benefits he beſtows upon us, we 
have reſolved to deliver up our hearts to 


him, and make him Lord of our affections : 
for ſome time, perhaps, we have followed 


him, animated by the grateful remembrance 


of his bounty. But ſoon the world and 
our own weakneſs have worn thoſe traces 
from our memory : we have forgotten his 


| kindneſs and our own vows; and, obſery- 
ing no bounds in our revolt, perhaps have. 
openly declared againſt him, and endea- 
voured to extinguiſh our former ſentiments 
of virtue, by ſuperior audacity in wicked- 


neſs. This is, indeed, the greateſt obſta- 


cle to our progreſs in virtue; for virtue de- 
mands a conſtant and uniform life. If to 
be holy there was no more needful than one 


generous ſtep, one heroic action, few men 


would complain of the difficulty: but the 
matter of hardſhip is, that when one ſacri- 


fice is made, another ſoon becomes neceſ- 


ſary; when one paſſion is vanquiſhed, ano- 
ther immediately ſprings up, demanding 


new efforts and freſh reſolution. St. Peter, 


at firſt, could boldly draw his ſword to de- 


fend 


F 
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fend his Lord from inſults ; but afterwards, 
upon the renewal of temptation, his courage 


failed him, and he fell. It is eaſy, at certain 


times, to be brave and generous; but the 


proof of our virtue is conſtancy and fidelity, 
The next oppoſition to the truth, which 


this hiſtory ſhews us, appears in the con- 


duct of Pilate, and proceeds from ambition. | 


When the Saviour of the world is brought 
before this magiſtrate, every thing con- 


ſpires to prove his innocence: Pilate even 


| declares that he finds in him nothing 
. worthy of death, and therefore reſolves to 
let him go; but at the name of Cæſar his 


reſolution is quickly changed If thou 


let this man go, thou art not Cæſar's 


friend.” At this threatening inſinuation 


he is greatly troubled. He was conſcious 


of our Lord's innocence, and conſequently 


knew it was his duty to acquit him at 


all hazards, for he was inveſted with ſuf- 


ficient power (as he declares himſelf) ; 


but, on the other hand, he feared an in- 


ſurrection in Jeruſalem, which might diſ- 
pleaſe the e and bring on his diſ- 
grace: 
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grace: he therefore caſts. about for ſome 


expedient to ſave Jeſus; he takes advantage 
of the circumſtance of time, and propoſes 


to releaſe him, according to his cuſtom, at 


the feaſt ; by thus inſinuating, though it 
mult have been againſt the conviction of his 


_ . conſcience, that Jeſus was a criminal, and 


had need of pardon. Such is the effect of 


ambition upon the human heart: it makes 


us falſe and cowardly, when the intereſts 


of truth and juſtice demand our aid. Fear- 


ful of offending our ſuperiors, we wiſh 
to ſoften and accommodate every thing : 


we are incapable of candour, of impartia- 
lity, of that nobleneſs of mind which the 


love of equity alone inſpires; we can ſet 


up Jeſus and Barabbas, and be ready to ſa- 


crifice,cither of the twain, as the voice of 
the people ſhall determine. Thus there is 
nothing to be depended on from a man 
whom ambition - governs: he is without 
principle or feeling; he takes every form, 


and bends himſelf obſequiouſly to the opi- 


nion of others; he is continually aſking, 


like Pilate, which of the two will you 


U chooſe 3 
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| chooſe; and, as the wind turns, he ſupports 
| juſtice or protects villany. Falſely has it 
been ſaid, that ambition is the paſſion of 

great ſouls; for, a man is made truly great 


only by his love to truth. 

Io the fame principle we muſt aſcribe 

the conduct of Pilate in ſending our Lord to 

Herod: for by this he meant not to fave an 

innocent man; it was only a ſtroke of oy 

to regain the friendſhip of Herod. 
At the tribunal of Herod, the truth re- 


ceived yet another oppoſition, which was 


that of impiety. This prince muſt have 


known himſelf for an uſurper: he could not 
fail to know alſo the terrors of his prede- 


ceſſor, with regard to this new king of the 
Jews; but truth is always regarded by im- 
piety as credulity and ſuperſtition. Herod, 


we are told by the evangeliſt, had been deſi- 
rous to ſee Jeſus of a long ſeaſon; and he 


now hoped to have feen ſome miracle done 
by him: he expected no inſtructions, but 
only wanted ſome ftrange fight : he queſ- 
tioned him in many things, but it was not 
to diſcover the truth; ; it was only to make 


ſport, 


rts 
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| ſport, and confirm himſelf in Bis infidelity. 


Being diſappointed in his hope by the 5 
ſilence and modeſty of Jeſus, he ſet him at 


nought with his men of war, and return- 


ed him again to Pilate in mock triumph. 


Such are the ordinary ſteps of impiety. 


The infidel cries for the evidence of mi- 
racles, and deſpiſeth the greateſt of all mi- 


racles, the reception of the goſpel and the 


preſervation of the church: he propoſeth 
vain queſtions, but it is with no view of 
receiving inſtruction; it is only to raiſe diffi= 
culties in the common faith of men : he 
talks much of the beauty of virtue and the 
purity of religion, though of theſe he him- 
ſelf hath little or none: he makes ſcorn of 
the modeſty and humility of good men, re- 
garding them as mean and little ſpirits, in- 


capable of purfuing the brilliant rdutes of 


vice: he boaſts how much he differs from 


them, believing himſelf born for greater 


things than to ſerve God, to fave his ſoul, 
and gain the kingdom of heaven. By ſuch 
abſurdities the Almighty puniſheth the _ 
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of men, leaving them to wander in their 
own darkneſs. 

Ih heſe are the ſtriking examples of the 
power of paſſion and prejudice, which the 


goſpel of this ſeaſon affords. We ſee how 


far envy, inconſtancy, ambition, and im- 
piety, can make men blind to merit, for- 


getful of favours, regardleſs of innocence, 


and deaf to the voice of God; how far evil 


deeds can obſcure the greateſt light. The 


doctrine of the holy Jeſus expoſed the 
hypocriſy of the prieſts, his humiliation 
diſguſted the inconſtancy of the people, 
his preſervation would have hurt the am- 


bition of Pilate, and his deportment con- 


demned the impiety of Herod : theſe, there- 
fore, all conſpire together to take away 
his life, and to extinguiſh this light of the 
world, that they might enjoy their beloved 


darkneſs. Let theſe examples teach us to 


watch over our hearts, and preſerve them 
pure. Every man has ſome ruling paſſion, 
which it is his duty to ſtudy and to regu- 


late: by no other means can we preſerve 


our 
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our ſouls free from prejudice and open to 


truth; nor can they otherwiſe be proper re- 
ceptacles for the aſſiſting graces which our 


Saviour died to purchaſe for us. 
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SERMON XXII. 


1 COR. $1.0. 


WE KNOW EN PART. 


HERE are certain bounds ſet to 


man's knowledge, beyond which it 
cannot paſs. As it is derived from a ſu- 


perior intelligent cauſe, the capacity and 
means of attaining it are limited to the 


particular purpoſes for which he hath de- 
figned them: yet are they formed, with 
the niceſt preciſion, to anſwer every end 
for which our conſtitution is adapted. 
The wiſe Author of our intellectual powers 
has given us ſuch a knowledge of cor- 


> poreal beings, as may render them uſeful | 


to us in life; and he hath given us ſuch 


a capacity of knowing himſelf, and of 


knowing 


- 
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knowing ourſelves, as may direct us to act 
the part aſſigned us in the univerſal ſyſ- 

tem, and attain our proper perfection and 
happineſs: but, in their preſent ſtate, our 
underſtandings are not fitted for à full 
comprehenſion of the leaſt of God's works, 
far leſs of himſelf. In caſes without num- 
ber, indeed, in the whole extent of be- 
ing, our knowledge is but partial: a little 
we underſtand; but a great deal is hid 


from our view. It is unjuſt, therefore, to 


argue againſt the belief or ſtudy of any 


principle, that it is dark and incompre- 


henſible: and yet there is nothing more 
common in the mouth of the ſceptic 


than this cavil; Why theſe myſteries? 


why this darkneſs? Is not the boundleſs 


goodneſs of God concerned to remove 


this ſtumbling-block; to give us a re- 
ligion which is every way luminous, and 
which no cloud obſcures?“ By this it 
is infinuated, that we artfully repre- 
ſent the objects of belief as abſtruſe and 
myſterious, to make them appear ve- 
nerable ; which, to inquiſitive and con- 


e 2 Us ſcious 


g 
| 
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ſcious minds, is rather a projactes * 
them. 

But, to be ſatisied concerning this, the 
beſt method is to look into the extent of 
our knowledge upon common ſubjects; 
and then to view the dignity of thoſe ſub- 
jects, which, in religion, are termed myſ- 


terious: if, from this view, thoſe ap- 


pear obviouſly too high for our under- 


ſtandings, there is then no cauſe of ob- 


jection againſt their reality, or import- 


ance ; nor, conſequently, againſt our in- 
quiring into, and believing, what may be 


known concerning them. 

As to the extent of our knowledge upon 
common ſubjects, every man of ſenſe is 
conſcious of its narrowneſs : and this con- 


ſciouſneſs always increaſeth in proportion 


as the circle of his knowledge is extended, 
The ſimpleſt object is big with difficulties 


that bids defiance to all penetration. What. 


can be ſimpler, in appearance, than this 


propoſition that there exiſt without us 


objects, which make impreſſions upon our 


minds? Yet what myſtery is more dark 


and 
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and difficult to explain, than | the manner 
of this impreſſion ? or what myſtery has 
given riſe to ſo many idle diſquiſitions, and 


brought forth ſo many volumes of unin- 
telligible jargon ?—I mention this only to 


ſhew, that if the human underſtanding 
is ſo baffled in its attempts to explain the 
nature of created beings, whoſe exiſtence _ 
and properties are moſt familiar to us, we 
ought not to think it ſtrange that the 
knowledge of the uncreated eſſence is too 


| nigh for us. 


The queſtions on „which N has 


i left any thing of obſcurity, are not ſimple 


principles, ſuch as might be comprehended 


at one view: they are of the moſt complex 


and intricate nature. To have inſtructed 


us fully in thoſe, would have been apparently 


inconſiſtent with the deſigns of God in N 
eing us on this earth. 

A perſon on the ſummit of a tower, 
can behold a vaſt army at one glance of 


bis eye; while another who is at the bot- 


tom, can only behold it by parts, and in 


ſucceſſion. So we, who are ſtationed in 
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one of the loweſt poſts of the intellectual 


creation, how could we, during the fifty, 


or even the hundred years, of a life deſ- 
tined chiefly to practical duties, how could 
we digeſt the innumerable deſigns, or com- 


prehend the infinite perfections, of the 


Deity, though he ſhould deign to reveal 


them to us? Some great men have ſaid, 


that, when God created this univerſe, all 


the poſſible plans were preſented to his 


_ underſtanding; that he compared all thoſe 


together, and choſe the beſt. Let us, at pre- 


ſent, ſuppoſe this thought to be juſt, with- 
out affirming or denying it. Let us ſup- 


poſe, at the ſame time, that God inclined 
to juſtify to our underſtandings the plan 
which he hath choſen. This is not prac- 


ticable, unleſs by making us compare it 


with all the other poſſible plans. But, are 

fifty years, are a hundred years, of ſuch 
_ diſturbed and diſquiet years as we enjoy, 
ſuflicient for this work? Doubtleſs, they 
are not. If, then, the ſpirit of God had 


loaded religion with an explication of all 
thoſe combined truths, concerning which 
. 85 he 
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he has kept a profound ſilence, or of thoſe 
myſteries which are only imperfectly re- 
vealed; if he had explained fully the divine 
nature and eſſence, with all the immenſe 
combinations of its attributes; if he had 
hurried us away beyond the bounds of time 


and ſpace, to entertain our curioſity with 
the ideas which the infinite mind has re- 
volved, during the abſorbing periods that 


preceded the commencement of time, and 
which he ſhall revolve in thoſe that ſucceed 
when time ſhall be no more; if he had thus 


multiplied to infinitude our ideas of ſpecu- 


lation, what opportunity could we have had 
for practical duties? Diſtracted, as we are, 
by the cares of life; buſied by its neceſſi- 
ties; condemned, unavoidably, to mental or 
to bodily toil ; what time could we have had 
of giving relief to the miſerable, aſſiſtance 
to the ſick, and conſolation to the afflicted, 

or even of ſtudying and knowing our own | 


| hearts ? 


The conduct of God, therefore, in 1 
ting bounds to our knowledge, is entirely 


worthy of his adorable wiſdom. He has 


taught 
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taught us all our duty, with whatever is 
ſtrictly connected to it, that ſo we might 
never be ignorant what we ought to do; 
and he has taught us no more, that ſo in 
our works of duty we might never be diſ- 


trated. By this means, it is ordered fo, 


that, to be a Chriſtian, there is no neceſſity 
for being a philoſopher. The doctrines of 
our religion, and the precepts of our mo- 
rality, are warranted by the infallible wit- 
neſs of God; and, as they draw not their 

origin from the ſpeculations of men, fo 

they depend not on their e for 

their authority. 

Thus we fee, from our own nature 
and ſituation, that myſteries in religion 


are neceſſary : we ſhall perceive, upon en- 


quiry, that they are equally ſo from their 
own nature ; and that it is their very ſub- 
limity which 1 is the cauſe of their . 
neſs. 

What are the 9 of faith. which 
we acknowledge? They regard the moſt 
ſublime of all objects: the ſpiritual na- 
ture and eſſence of God; the attributes 

| : of 
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of the ſupreme, the eternal, the infinite 
Spirit. And we, poor mortals, who are 
abſorbed and confounded in almoſt every 
reſearch we make; whoſe underſtandings 


are baffled by the ſtone, weed, and worm 


on which we tread; can we be ſurpriſed 


that we do not comprehend thoſe myſ- 
teries! can we be ſurpriſed that they are 
to us as a bottomleſs gulf! Not only on. 


earth ſhall this vaſt knowledge be always 


beyond our power; but, even in heaven, 


we ſhall never attain to it; becauſe God 
ſhall be always boundleſs, always above 
the ideas of finite beings and becauſe we 
ſhall be always finite and bounded creatures. 


By himſelf alone the Eternal can be per- 


fectly known. Canſt thou by ſearching 


find out God? canſt thou find out the Al- 
mighty to perfection? It is as high as hea- 

ven, what canſt thou do? deeper than 
bell, what canſt thou know ? The meaſure 


thereof is longer than the carth, and broader 


than the ſea.'' | 


We muſt conclude, therefore, that the 
prejudice taken againſt our religion, upon 
| account 
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account of its myſteries, is a moſt abſurd 
one; the ſubject of thoſe myſteries being 
obviouſly too high for mortal reach; and, 


that this prejudice has not the ſmalleſt 


foundation in reaſon, but proceeds directly 


from pride of heart, and panty of hs 


fection. 

Muſt our weak underſtandings, unable 
to comprehend the eſſence of the loweſt 
being in nature, muſt they be made the 
ſtandard of the truth and importance of 
things, ſo that nothing ſhall be allowed 
to have an exiſtence which we do not 
comprehend? We have no clear -ideas of 


ſubſtances material or immaterial: ſhall | 


we, therefore, with ſome admired philo- 
fophers, diſcard them all from exiſtence 
itſelf, and reduce all our knowledge of 
the world, and all our affairs of life, to a 


mere dream, or fantaſtic viſion ! Shall 


we ſay that God is not almighty, and 
omniſcient, becauſe we cannot compre- 
hend his power to perfection, and becauſe 
Bis knowledge is too wonderful for us; 


when yet we are convinced, by the moſt. 
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familiar examples, that the dens of one 


kind of power can furniſh us with no 
idea of another kind of power, as actually 
exiſting; that the cleareſt perception of 


found cannot convey to a blind man the 
fainteſt perception of colour? Or can we 


juſtify ourſelves in the negligence of prin- 
ciples, for the truth of which we have 


the cleareſt evidence, and which are ca- 

pable of being improved to the moſt im- 
portant purpoſes, only becauſe we cannot 
fully underſtand _ thang relating to 


them? 

To aſk why God hs left thoſe obſcu- 
rities on ſome parts of his Revelation, is 
to aſk why he has not given us another 
nature than that which we have: why, 


inſtead of cloathing them with periſhable 
fleſh, he has not mounted our ſouls on 
the wings of ſeraphim. And theſe de- 


fects of our knowledge we muſt claſs with 
the other infirmities, which are inſepa- 
rable from this life; with the pain, the 
ſickneſs, the croſſes, the infidelities, the 
loſſes, and the . which every 

one, 
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one, in ſome degren,: muſt feel. To the 
ſceptical objections, drawn from thoſe ob- 
ſcurities, we muſt, therefore, anſwer in 
the ſame manner as we do to thoſe which 


are drawn from our other calamities— 


that this earthly abode is not the place 
of conſummate felicity. We may lament 
that our ſouls are ſo buried in matter: 


we may deplore the miſeries of a life, 


where our reaſon is enſlaved, where the 
ſphere of our knowledge is fo contracted, 
and where, at every ſtep of our medita- 
tions and reſearches, we find ourſelves 


ſtopped. We poſſeſs a ſoul moſt defirous 


of knowing, and of underſtanding ; a ſoul 


ſuſceptible of endleſs ideas and concep- 
tions; a ſoul to which inſtruction is even 


as nouriſhment—and that ſoul is placed 


in a world where it can hardly know itſelf; 
where its moſt abſtracted reaſonings, and 
moſt ſublime diſcoveries, reſemble only 
the trifling ſports of a child. 5 


What are, in fact, all our laborious ſtu- 


dies; what are the weary days and nights 


that we a ſpend, to attain even a me- 
diocrity 
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diocrity in knowledge; what are all the 


inſtructions we receive, but ſo many marks 


of our childiſh ſtate, but ſo many feeble 
means to convey to us truths more ex- 
alted than nature can afford? They are 
like the types made uſe of by God under 
the Jewiſh diſpenſation, to ſhadow out 
that more glorious one which was to ſuc- 


ceed; and, for any thing we know, they 


may be as different in their proportions; 
that is that the blood of bulls and of 

goats bore as little proportion to the vie. 
tim of the new covenant, as our. preſent 
diſcoveries ſhall bear to our future ones. 
Frequently, upon our advancement in 


knowledge, we have looked back with 
contempt on the degrees we had paſt; 
anq we ſhall probably experience a ſimilar 
feeling when admitted to the participa- 


tion of that knowledge which is infinite. 
« When I became a man,” ſays the apo- 
ſtle, I put away childiſh things.” A moſt 
beautiful idea of the great change which 
death ſhall produce in us. It ſhall draw 
15 f X | the 
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the dark curtain which conceals from our 
eyes the moſt intereſting objects; and pre- 
ſent them, arrayed in all the powers of 
grandeur, and charms of novelty. What 
ſhall. be the feelings of the good ſoul at 
that great change, when, inſtead of aſſiſt- 
ing in the aſſemblies of mortals, where 
the ſpirits of inconſtancy and. diſſipation 
hover round the very altars, he: ſhall join 
in the groups of happy faints, whoſe 
hearts on earth glowed with benevolence, 
and now are inflamed with celeſtial ardor: 
when, inſtead of liſtening to a man like 
himſelf, endeavouring to explain ſome im- 
perfect ideas, the conceptions of a weak 
and limited mind, he ſhall find himſelf at 
the feet of the great Teacher of hearts, 
the author and finiſher of our faith: when, 
inſtead of viewing ſome traces. of God's 
attributes in the decoration of ſublunary 
nature, he ſhall contemplate the moſt 
magnificent works of the Creator? His 
feelings muſt be ſupremely delightful ! 
But this too is a myſtery which we can- 
8 | OO FS 5 


i 


ur not at preſent comprehend; and which 

e- ſhall at laſt be revealed only To THEM 

of WHO KNOW GOD $0 AS TO LOVE HIM. 

at May the Almighty grant us all to be in- 
„ cluded in that number. 188 
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1 CoR. xiii. 3. 


THOUGH I GIVE ALL MY GOODS TO 


FEED THE POOR, AND THOUGH I 
GIVE MY BODY TO BE BURNED, AND 


HAVE NOT CHARITY, IT PROFITETH 


ME NOTHING. 


T E word Charity hath been ſo fre- 
quently applied to munificence or 
almſgiving, that its meaning hath been 
_ almoſt wholly engroſſed by that idea. Yet 


in the paſſage of holy Scripture, from 
which my text is taken, it is plainly a term 
of a much more extenſive ſignification, 
and comprehends numberleſs other benefi- 
cent offices. Charity,” ſays the apoſtle, 
« behaves not itſelf unſeemly:“ it is guilty 
of no rudeneſs, or indecency, It vaunts 
not itſelf: 


oſtentation, or vanity. 6 It envies not, nor 
e 


it hath no tincture of pride, | 
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rejoiceth in iniquity:“ it abhors all male- 


volent and ſpiteful diſpoſitions. It thinks 
no evil, but hopes all things; conceiving 
no groundleſs ſuſpicions, but putting the 


moſt candid conſtruction on every word and 


action. It ſeeks not its own, rejoiceth in 


the truth, and is kind; being ever open | 
to conviction, having no ſordid ſelfiſh'iviews, 


but abounding with eee ber e 
and compaſſion | 
In this deſcription, we or that 8. Paul 


excludes every malevolent principle, and in- 


cludes every ſocial qualification; and that, 


therefore, the virtue which he deſcribes may 


be juſtly ſtyled Univerſal Benevolence: 
taken in this ſenſe, it may be eaſily diſco- 


vered, that a man may give all his goods to 


feed the poor, and yet be deſtitute of charity. 


The fame external actions may proceed | 
from very different internal principles; 


and donations to the poor may, therefore, 


be the effects of various cauſes: oſtenta- 


tion, for example, or the paſſion for popu- 
larity. There are certain times in which 


it is faſhionable to be bountiful, and when 


X 3 endowing 
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endowitig of hoſpitals, li ehr ad 
public Charities, ſcems to. be the reign- 


ing humour of the age. At ſuch times 
the devotee: to popular applauſe will not 


fail to make the utmoſt parade of his li- 


berality. He will far exceed in his largeſ- 


ſes the man of true charity, and ſacrifice 


not only every principle of his mind, but 


perhaps alſo his external poſſeſſions, to 
pleaſe his idol paſſion.— In our Saviour's 


days, it was no uncommon thing for cer- 


tain of the Jews to call the people to- 


gether by ſounding a trumpet, when they 


meant te beſtow their alms; for which 
their pretence was the choice of proper 
objects, and the excitement of the like 
practice in others. It is not ſaid, indeed, 
that any of them gave all they had to the 
poor; yet it is not incredible that ſome of 


them did, or at leaſt that they might be 


nclined to it, by their oſtentatious affec- 


tation of applauſe. But what of real cha- 


rity is there in all this? Is it not plain that 
the paſſion for popularity is wholly bent on 


its own gratification, without one thought 


of 


of the piteous objects it relieves?” and that 


the very act of giving relief, inſtead of be- 
ing produced by generoſity and accompanied 
with compaſſion, is the true 3 115 ſel- 


| A and oſtentation? 


Superſtition, in like manner, and 2 


: Gaſmn, may produce the ſame delufive ef- 


fects. Let us ſuppoſe a man, who by ſuc- 


_ ceſsful injuſtice hath accumulated immenſe 
ſtores of wealth, drawing near his end, and 


beginning to be ſtruck with a ſenſe of guilt, 
and a dread of ſome future reckoning, 
«© Wherewithal,” cries he, ſhall I come 
before the Lord, or bow myſelf before the 
high God?” He has heard, perhaps, that 


charity will cover a multitude of fins; 
that feeding the hungry, and cloathing the 


naked, will be the principal topics of en- 


quꝛiry at the laſt judgment; and he there- 
fore forms a reſolution of  bequeathing 


all his poſſeſſions to the poor. But what 


are the principles that move this man? 


Is there one ſpark of generoſity in his 
heart? Has he any bowels of compaſſion 
e the . or any pity for the diſ- 
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treſſed? None! The terrors of conſcience, 


and the hope of avoiding puniſhment, are 
his only: motives. It is purely for his own 
ſake that he is ſuch a friend to the poor: 
and the ſame ſelfiſh. principle which ga- 
verned him in getting his ſubſtance, now 
alſo governs him in giving it away. 


Another man we: ſhall-ſee, whoſe diſpo- 


ſition reſembles the pillar of fire and clouds 
between the Iſraelites and Egyptians, which 
gave light and comfort to the one, and 
darkneſs and diſtreſs to the other. He diſ- 
charges all the offices of charity to perſons 


of his own way of thinking 3 but treats thoſe 
who differ from him in civil or religious 


opinions, as if that difference had diſſolved 


all the ties of humanity, and authorized 


him to exerciſe the utmoſt inſolence and 
barbarity. It is vain for ſuch a bigot to 
pretend to divine charity, which, like the 


ſun, ſhines without exception onall, and dif- 


fuſeth its light and heat univerſally around. 
From: theſe examples, it is clear, that a 


perſon may give the whole world to the 
One without 1 charitable intention, and 
— 1 *. 12 . 4 without 


ut | 
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without any thourhs of the objects, but only 


in ſo far as the relieving of them chances 
to be the means of gratifying his particular 
paſſion.— But is it poſſible that a man can 


give his body to be burnt, and that even 


for the religion of charity, and yet have 
no charity in himſelf? This ſeems more 


ſtrange than the other, but is no leſs true. 


Some people, from natural conſtitution, 


are almoſt inſenſible of fear; and for the 
ſlighteſt occaſions will ſet their lives upon 


a caſt. The fear of death is a general, and 
very ſtrong paſſion in human nature; yet 
a warm imagination, fired by enthuſiaſtic 
zeal in any favourite cauſe, is frequently 
| known, not only to ſuppreſs it, but to ex- 


cite an earneſt deſire of meeting the flames: 


and in fact there have been ſeveral inſtances 


of this in the world. The cynic philoſo- 


pher Peregrinus, who was for a conſider- 


able time a Chriſtian, burnt himſelf pub- 


| lickly at the olympick games, in imitation, 
as he ſaid, of Hercules; ending a life of 

_ extravagance and villany by an act of the 
- wildeſt yain-glory and ambition. During 


the 
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the dark ages, it was no uncommon thing 
for religious bigots to prove the tenets of 
their faith by the fervency of their zeal; 
and their obſtinacy was often taken for 

ſtrength of argument. Under the ponti- 
ficate of Alexander VI. a certain monk, 
in Italy, offered himſelf to be burnt, in 
confirmation of opinions which he pro- 
feſſed. This was received as an incon- 
teſtible proof of their truth, till another 


monk aroſe, as obſtinate as the former, | 


and made the ſarne offer to eſtabliſh opi- 


nions directly contrary. Here was de- 


monſtration againſt demonſtration: all 


was involved in darkneſs; and nothing 
could be concluded with certainty, but 


that both the friars were mad, and the 


apoſtle's propoſition unqueſtionably true — 
2 man may give his body to be ' burned, 


and have no charity. The hiſtory of all 


ages and countries abounds with examples 
of inflexible zealots, who are ready to burn 


others, or to be burnt themſelves, for the 


_ cauſe which they eſpouſe; for zeal hath 
no neceſſary connection with truth, and as 
Ef little 


cal 
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little with charity; and if there be no 
merit in a man's ſacrificing his life for his 


religion, when it is done without charity, 
there muſt be a very great demerit in that 
uncharitable zeal which, for the ſake of 
religion, deſtroys the lives of other men. 
If, in the bare abſence of this virtue, we are 


aſſured, that a ſpirit to ſuffer martyrdom 


will profit us nothing; what ſhall we fay 
of a perſecuting, ſanguinary ſpirit, the 


very reverfe of charity? And if,” without 


a wedding garment, we ſhall not gain- 


admittance to the kingdom of heaven; 
what ſhall be the fate of thoſe whoſe gar- 
ments are ſteeped in blood, and ſtained 


with cruelty? He ſhall have judgment 
without mercy, who hath ſhewn himſelf 


: unmerciful. 


It behoves us chiefly, not to affect my 


oſtentatious ſhew of this virtue, nor to 


build our opinions of it on the reports of 


the multitude; but, as from ourſelves we 


can beſt know ourſelves, to look into our 
own hearts, and examine the principles we 
act upon. Let the humane and generous 

| ' temper 


\ 
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8 * cultivated; let the heart g⁰ al- 


ways before the hand; and the feeling of 
diſtreſs. be always the motive for redreſſing 


it. Univerſal benevolence, as being the 


moſt! excellent of moral attainments, and 


the crown of Chriſtian perfections, deſerves 


to poſſeſs the chief place in our affections, 
Charity, for aught we know, may be ac- 
cepted without faith; but we are certain 


that faith without charity will profit no- 
thing. If our belief be void of benevolence, 


we believe we know not what, and are 
aealous for promoting a religion in others, 
which hath no place in ourſelves. We 
ſhall bear the name of Chriſtian abſurdly 


and impiouſly, if our Chriſtianity detract 
from our humanity; and we ſhall. totally 
pervert our religion, which qualifies us for 
the ſociety of angels, if we make it an oc- 
caſion of diſqualifying us for the ſociety of 


men. Let us, therefore, make charity the 


object of our zeal; let us be zealouſly cha- 


ritable, and charitably zealous: let us be 


emulous in good works, and provoke one 
another to deeds of brotherly kindneſs, 


This 


1 
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This is the grand characteriſtic of our te- 
ligion, by which alone we ought to diſtin- 


guiſh ourſelves: without it we may be vaſ- 


fals of ambition or avarice, ſlaves of pre- 
judice and paſſion, bigots in ſuperſtition and 
enthuſiaſm, but never ſervants of God, 


nor diſciples of ſeſus Chriſt. As goodneſs 


is the moſt amiable of the divine attributes, 
and as God hath created us after his own 
image, chiefly by marking us for benevo- 
lent beings, and bleſſing us with large ca- 
pacities' for doing good; on what virtue 
could our gracious Creator lay more ſtreſs 
than on this, by which we heighten our 
reſemblance to him, and raiſe the human 
to a godlike nature? For the fame reaſon, 
it is eaſy to ſuppoſe that the ſacred Author 


of our religion hath made it the mark by 
which his followers are to be known; 


. By this, ſaid he, « ſhall all men know 


that ye are my diſciples, if ye have love 
one for another.” Let, therefore, the ex- 
hibition of this virtue in our practice be 


the declaration of the religion which reigns 
| in our hearts. When we profeſs Chriſ- 


GR) __  tianity, 
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and benevolence; we undertake to baniſh 


from our hearts all envy and malice; we 


vow to live peaceably, to love our neigh- 


bours as ourſelves, and to be in charity 


we become a ſcandal to our religion; and 


whatever our principles may be, our prac- 
tice is anti- chriſtian. How inconſiſtent 


muſt it be, by the ſpirit of hatred, to en- 


force the doctrines of love! or, by perſecu- 
tion and bloodſhed, to ſupport the religion 


of meekneſs and charity! To be angry with 
our brother for differing from us in opinion, 
is to throw ourſelves from the faith, by the 


very means that we uſe to reſtore him to it. 
The unity of the church is beſt preſerved 
by unity of affection ; and the worſt of he- 
refies is the want of charity. The Sama- 
ritan who diſcovered the wounded traveller, 
between Jericho and Jordan, did not ſtay 
to enquire what nation, people, or religion 
he was of; but, as the miſerable object 


bore a human form, he could not help 


bearing a human heart towards him; he 


Was 
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was in fact his neighbour, becauſe he did 
him neighbourly offices: and: this is the 
true character of charity, which the Au- 


thor of our faith commands us to bear to- 


wards all the ſons of men. Let our faith 
then work by love; and if we cannot be 


all of one opinion, yet let us be all of one 


heart. By our gentleneſs, forbearance, and 
forgiveneſs, let us prove what ſpirit we 


breathe, and whoſe diſciples we are. May 
Chriſtianity ever convey to us the idea of 


love; and no other contention be found 
among its members, but that of outvying 
each other in benevolence. May we heap 
coals of fire on the heads of our enemies, 
only by heartily forgiving, and generouſly 

aſſiſting them: and may we ſhew forth 
the excellency of our religion, and confute 
the cavils of its adverſaries, by approving 


. ourſelves the moſt faithful friends to man- 


kind, and the moſt worthy members of 


ſociety. So ſhall we be indeed the ſons 
of that God whoſe mercy is inexhauſtible, 


and whoſe kindneſs knows no bounds : 


ſo ſhall we be * followers of him wo 


n, 
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devoted himſelf a ſacrifice of love for all the | + 
human race: ſo ſhall we in due time be 

fitted for inhabiting thoſe peaceful regions, 

where the gloomy ſpirit of malignity ſhall 

never enter, but harmony and love eternally 

reign. . #46 
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WHOSOEVER SHALL DO THE: WILL OF MY | 


FATHER WHO IS IN HEAVEN, THE 
SAME IS MY. BROTHER, AND TOTO 
AND MOTHER. e e 


. 


— ; 


N ATURE and region 4 both re- 


quire that we ſhould regard our 


brethren as parts of ourſelves. By theſe 


ſacred guides we find ourſelves commanded 


to love all with the moſt cordial affec- 
tion, and to do good to all as far as we 
are able; eſpecially to ſuch as are of the 


Houſehold of faith, or thoſe to whom we 


are united by the ſtricter bonds of conſan- 


guinity. But, if! it is our duty to love our 


neighbours as ourſelves, it is alſo our duty 
to Hove the Lord God with all our heart; 
1 * and 
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and if at any time theſe two may interfere, 
the leſſer muſt of neceſſity yield to the 


greater: for, he that loveth father or mo- 


ther more than me,” ſaid the Saviour of the 
world, is not worthy of me.” In like 
manner, if we ought to deſpiſe the friend- 
ſhip of thoſe men who deſpiſe the friendſhip 
of Heaven, we ought alfo to form the ſtric- 
teſt connections with thoſe whole piety is 


moſt eminent. The degree, of their at- 
tachment to God ought to regulate the de- 


gree of our attachment to them. 
In the words which I read for my 


text, and the verſes immediately preceding 
them, we ſee. a moſt remarkable example 


of this diſpoſition. Certain of the Jews 
came and told our Lord that his mother 
and his brethren defired to ſpeak with him; 
« Who is my mother? anſwered he, © and 
who are my brethren? Then ſtretching 
forth his hand to his diſciples, he ſaid, 
Behold my mother and my brethren !— 

for whoſoever ſhall do the will of my 
Father who is in heaven, the ſame is my 
e and ſiſter, 00 mother. His 
: deſign, 
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deſign, in thus — not to acknow= 


ledge his relations according to the fleſh, 


was not to diſengage us from perſons with 
whom we are connected by nearneſs of 
blood, nor to diſpenſe with thoſe kind of- 
fices which that connection calls for at 
our hands. On the contrary, the tender 


parents, who ſeem to wiſh for nothing but 


the happineſs of their children; the chil- 


dren, warmed with filial gratitude, who, 

after having been the delight of their fa- 
ther during the vigour of his years, con- 
tinue to be his ſupport and comfort when 


age has frozen up his ſtrength and weak 


ened his faculties; the brothers and ſiſters, 
who. give to the world the moſt beautiful 
examples of union and concord — theſe 


are all formed by the religion of Jeſus 


_ Chriſt; they follow its maxims of charity, 
and breathe its very ſpirit of love. All that 


our Saviour meant, therefore, by this ac- 
tion, was, to teach us that he has a family 
according to the ſpirit, as well as ac- 
cording to the fleſh; that the ſpiritual fa- 


, 1 19 preferable to the carnal; united by 


„ a ſtricter 
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à ſtricter bond of fellowſhip, and infinitely 


greater in its extent; ſo infinitely extended, 
indeed, that every man who conforms to 


the bond of union 1s adopted into this great 
family of heaven and earth, and enjoys all 
the privileges of a ſon. . 

This bond of union, we are ak is obe- 


dience to the will of God: in conſidering of 


which, we have two errors to avoid; that 
our notions be neither too ſevere, nor too 


lax. We ſhall greatly err in forming them 


too ſevere. I mean not that any one can 


_ poſſibly carry his obedience to the laws 


of God too far: No! though we could 


be ready, like Abraham, to ſacrifice a be- 
loved child; though we could, like Moſes, 
eſteem the reproach of Chriſt greater than 


the treaſures of Egypt; though we had 


the fervor of Elijah, the piety of David, 
the zeal of Joſiah, the tenderneſs of St. 
John, the activity of St. Peter; ſtill we 


could not carry too far our obedience to 


the divine law. But though we cannot 
exceed in this diſpoſition, we may cer- 
| _ form too ſevem ideas of the degree 


<< 
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which will entitle us tobe gathered tothe 


Hock of Jefus Chriſt. He knows of what 
we are made: his religion is not made for 


angels, it is made for men; and, however 
holy theſe men may be, their virtues will 


always be tinctured with failings inſepa- 


rable from human nature. Thoſe diſ- 


ciples, to whom our Lord ſtretched forth 
his hand in friendſhip, thoſe very diſciples 


had their infirmities; they committed 
faults, and great ones too: ſometimes we 


ſee them - miſtaking the deſign of their 


maſter; ſometimes diſtruſting his pro- 
miſes; flowof heart, in believing the pro- 


phecies which foretold him; giving way 
to ſloth, when they ought to have watched 


him with care; abandoning him to his 
perſecutors; and denying his acquaintance 


to execration. Vet, it is fooliſh to doubt 
that thoſe men are among the number of 


his ſpiritual brethren.¶ The ſincereſt virtue 


is not incompatible with great weakneſlesy 


and therefore it is —_— t en our notions 
n too "ſevere," 1508 ei. þ * K 3253 2 >: V1 F RY i 1 
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But we muſt ſhun, with equal care, to 
form our ideas too lax; The will of God 


demands not only negative virtues: to obey 
it, is not to abſtain from evil. It commands 


us, not only to forbear evil ſpeaking, but to 8 


abhor and to oppoſe it: not only to beware 
of taking another's goods, but to commu- 
nicate our own in acts of generoſity: not 
only to tremble at the thoughts of blaſ- 
| pheming the Divinity, -but to bleſs and to 


praiſe him continually. The will of God 
demands from us, not only the virtues 


which are faſhionable ; ſuch as are ſome- 
times ſincerity, fidelity, courage, and obe- 
dience to ſuperiors: it demands likewiſe 
all others, though deſpiſed and--ridiculed 


by a diſſolute age—purity, forgiveneſs of 


injuries, and humility. The will of God 


requires, not only ſuch virtues: as agree 
with our humour, as retiremegt, if one 


2 50 naturally wild and unſociable 3 abſti- 
nence from pleaſure, if one is naturally cold 


and melancholy; patience, if one is na- 
turally heavy, dull, and indolent; it re- 


quires alſo every other virtue, however diſ- 
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cordant with our humour ; a8 patience, from 


the headſtrong; moderation, from the warm 


and ſenſible; and ſo of all the reſt. Fi- 


nally, whatſoever things are true, whatſo- 
ever things are juſt, whatſoever things are 


pure, whatſoever things are lovely; if there 
be any virtue, and if there be any praiſe— 
theſe are comprehended in ſincere obedience 
W will of God.“ 

Having thus ſeen the nature, and of | 
den the excellency and perfection, 
of this band, we may next conſider its 


great ſtrength. Its ſtrength is ſo great, 


that the unity which ſubſiſts among the 
members of this family, is not to be com- 
pared to any earthly confederation, We 
ſee our Lord borrowing images from all 


that is tender among men, to give us ſome 


idea of the connection which he has with 


his members, and which they have with 
one another. He who doeth the will of 
my father, is my brother, and ſiſter, and 


mother.“ If we could join in one what- 


ever of ſtricteſt friendſhip is found among 
men, Relations dear, and all the chari- 


* . ties 
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ties: of facherg ſon, and brother, yet that 
were inſufficient to give a perfect i image of 
the ties which unite the members of the 


family of jeſus Chriſt. They are united 


in deſign, in intereſt, and even in exiſtence. 


Their deſign is the ſame; for, in all their 


actions, the principal end is the glory: of 


that great Being, whom they ſerve with 


emulation and obey with one accord. 
Their intereſt is the ſame—rejoicing to 
ſee the reins of the univerſe in the hands 
of their common Lord; and aſpiring after 
one common happineſs of enjoying the 


vommunications of his bounty: their very 
exiſtence is the ſame. If we mount to 


thoſe periods which preceded the founda- 
tion of the world, we ſee them exiſting in 
the boſom of the divine mercies; and the 
grand victim already appointed for the ex- 
pPiation of their fins: | If we deſcend to 
the laſt periods of this preſent world, or 


to thoſe ages that ſhall ſucceed when the 


world muſt be no more, we may ſtill ſee 


them united in the ſame noble defign— 
ſuffering no moment of eternity to paſs, 


but 


* 
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but what is — in praiſing the anthoi of 


their being and of their happineſs. 


If this bond of unity be ſtrong, it is NO 


Jeſs ſoft. Ties that are merely human, 
however ſweet they may be, with what- 
ever charms they may be adorned, have 
ſill their portion of | bitterneſs. Ho- 


bitter are thoſe connections of which ſin 


is the bond! What ſtings are felt in the 
midſt of the delights they procute! What 
poiſon do they give to reflection! What 
bitterneſs is cauſed, even by innocent 


friendſhips, when carried to a certain 


height! Delicious are the unions that 
are formed by ſimilarity of diſpoſition, 
increaſed by reciprocal love, and crowned 
by proſperity! Delicious are the unions "i 
a father with a child, and of a huſband 
with his ſpouſe! Soft are the ſweets they 
bring; but bitter the ſorrows they cauſe 
when broken, when deſtroyed by death, 


the. deſtroyer of all human things! Wit- 


Neſs the weeping . Joſephs, accompany- 


ing to the grave thoſe fathers, who 


5 were the pride and glory of their fa- 


mily: 
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mily: witneſs the mournful Rachels, who 
will not be comforted, becauſe their dear 


children are no more: witneſs the Davids, 


exclaiming in their exceſs of grief, 


«© My ſon, my ſon, would to God I had 


died for thee!” Far different is the bond 
which connects the Sy of Jeſus Chriſt ; 


and it is that indeed which alone can 


remove the gall 8 our innocent and 
virtuous friendſhips. 


But who are they who 3 enjoy this 
privilege? and who are they that com- 
poſe this family? They are the virtuous 


and the faithful in every age and nation: 


for, as many as received him, to them 


gave he power to become the ſons of God.“ 
Often, indeed, the members of this family 
make no great appearance to eyes of fleſh; 
but they are always ſeen by the eyes 
of him to whom all things are naked and 


open: they are not always the objects of 
ſenſe, but they are always the objects of 
faith, which makes us believe in the holy 


catholic church. Sometimes it is the 


_- of Funn. which hinders them 


from 
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from being obſerved, by which they are 


driven to lurk in holes and caves of the 


earth. Sometimes it is the rage of ca- 


lumny, which, with infernal artifice, can 


blacken their characters; repreſenting 
their moderation, as indolence; their 


cheerfulneſs, as levity; their modeſty, as 
meanneſs; their firmneſs, as obſtinacy; 
their hope, as: folly ; and their piety, as 
madneſs. ' Moſt frequently it is their own 
humility; which, covering their virtues 
with a decent veil, occaſions their being 

for ſome time unknown, while affectation 
and impudence ſucceed before them. But 
thoſe members, though unſeen, are not 
leſs real. It is for them that the world 
as yet ſubſiſts. It is their prayers that 
ſtay the avenging hand of an' angry God, 
and ward off the deſtruction of ſinful com- 


munities. It is their prayers that ſhall at 


length bring down their God and their 
Redeemer, and haſten that happy day, 


when their numbers -ſhall be „ 


and * felicity ſeoureds”: 8 
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Nor is this kindred' of Jeſus Chriſt con- 
_ finedtottheearth;; for of him the whole 
family of heaven and earth is named.“ 
Itsis. in heaven that it ſhines forth in all its 


ſplendor. There are the redeemed of all 


people, nations, and languages : there are 


the heroes of religion, who, for having 


turned many to righteouſneſs, ſhine bright 


for. ever as the ſtars in the firmament: 
there are the angels, powerful in ſtrength: 
there are the ſeraphim, burning with love: 


there are the thouſand thouſands that mi- 


niſter to the Eternal, and the ten thouſand 
times ten thouſand that ſtand before him. 
Such is the ſpiritual family of Jeſus 


Chriſt; and ſuch is the ſpiritual family 
of every Chriſtian. What conſolation] 


what tranſports ] for a faithful believer, 


upon whom age, infirmity, or mortal diſ- 


eaſe: has pronounced; ſentence of death 
What conſolation in that thought ! My 
friends are in heaven, he may ſay, 4 and 


U g to meet them. Between us "REN 
gulf, indeed; buthit is not a! gulf which 
| cannot 
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cannot be paſſed. Hope ſhall ſupport 
me; the voice of my elder brother ſhall 


animate me; and one laſt groan ſhall end 


all my woes. Then ſhall T recognize 


thoſe friends whoſe departure coſt me ſo 
many tears. Then ſhall come around me 
thoſe ſpirits who were linked to mine; like 
the ſoul of David to that of Jonathan, 


Then ſhall J ſee thoſe venerable anceſtors, 
whoſe memory is ſo dear to me, whoſe 


examples I have admired and endeavoured 


to imitate. Then ſhall I find thoſe friends 


of my heart, whoſe loſs impoiſoned the 
beſt of my days, but whoſe death the Al- 
mighty haſtened, that he mg haſten 


Wan happineſs.” 


This idea of death, | _ of hs PO” 


8 is peculiarly comfortable: I even : 


believe it to be moſt true; at leaſt I am 


certain, it is not impoſſible to the power, 


nor inconſiſtent with the wiſdom of God; 


and, till this can be ſhewn, I will not 
ceaſe to believe it. But this idea, though 
beautiful, is too narrow; we muſt form 

nobler 
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nobler conceptions of the future happineſs. 


Our family is in heaven: but it is not 


compoſed of the ſmall number of friends 
who have been ſnatched from us by death. 

Let us recollect all that is ſaid in the word 
of God concerning this noble company of 


faints and angels, and ſurely we muſt be 
inſpired with holy ambition to increaſe 


the number. Earthly nobility we reckon 
of great account, and high deſcent we boaſt 
of with vanity : but what are theſe, com- 


pared with being friends of Jeſus Chriſt 
and fons of the Moſt High? . Yet to thee, 
O Chriſtian ! to thee, though the pooreſt 


mortal that ever ſuffered miſery, though, 
like the Jews, thy father were an. Ammo- 


rite and thy mother an Hittite, to thee is. 
this vaſt privilege open. It depends upon 


thyſelf to be numbered with the family 
of the ever- bleſſed God. Take his attri- 
butes for thy model, and a portion of 
his glory ſhall be thy reward. To thee 
ſhall the Lord Jeſus ſtretch forth the 


hand of friendſhip: : to thee ſhall he ad- 
dreſs 
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dreſs that comfortable welcome, «© Come, 


thou good and faithful ſervant; thou haſt 
done the will of my father : henceforth be 


to me as a brother, partner of my affection, 
and partaker of ms felicity.“ . 


ER 
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wy; KinGs, xxii. 8. 


14 


I HATE HIM, FOR HE DOTH NOT 
PROPHESY GOOD CONCERNING ME, 
BUT EVIL. 


F 


. oranges is perhaps nothing in which 


the human heart is more incon- 


ſtant and equivocal than in its affection 


for truth. Truth is loved, or hated; 
it is ſought, or ſhunned; it is received 
with joy, or rejected with abhorrence ; 
entirely according to its agreement with 
our inclinations, as it happens to flatter 
our ſelf-love, or to reprove our follies. 
It is not, however, a paradox, but a 
certain point of morality, that there is 


; © | - no 
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no truth which we ought to love more 
than that which reproves us — becauſe, 


there is none more difficult to be known; 


there is none leads more to the knowledge 


of ourſelves; and there is none more proper 


for the correction and perfection of « our 
ſouls, | 


Next to the AAP of God, So 


is no point more worthy of attention than 
to know ourſelves. *©* No man was ever 
unhappy for not prying into the actions 
and conditions of other men: but that 
man is neceflarily unhappy who does not 


obſerve himſelf, and conſider the ſtate of 
his own ſoul.” Yet we may be well aſ- 
ſured, that however careful our obſerya- 


tions of this kind are, they will ſtill be de- 


fective: ſmall imperfections will be quite 


_ unſeen, and groſſer faults much diminiſhed ; 


over thoſe ſelf-love continually ſpreads her 


cloud, and few are the eyes which are 


able to pierce it. We muſt therefore either 
renounce all attempts of knowing our- 
ſelves, or endeavour to ſupply the defects 


of our own knowledge, by attending to 
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the opinions of others: and as thoſe will 


frequently communicate diſagreeable and 
mortifying remarks, we mult reſolve to 
take them in good part, ſince we have not 
ſufficient light of our own, to diſcover them. 


Such a diſpoſition appears to be of univerſal 


obligation, When a ſick man finds a phy- 
fician who points out diſtinctly the cauſes 
and progreſs of his diſeaſe, far from being 
offended, he eſteems and honours him: the 
more unſuſpected and uncommon his diſ- 


| eaſe is, the more he holds himſelf obliged. 


to that man who had ſkill to discover. and 


fincerity to tell it. 


If we judge chats in regard to bodüy dis. 
caſes,” what ſentiments ought we to enter- 


tain when the maladies of our fouls are in 


queſtion? When ſome brother, moved 


with Chriſtian charity, tells us of our fol- 


lies and vices, we ought to hold his words 


of ineſtimable price, as being not only words 


of knowledge and reproof, but of correction 


and amendment. Other truths can inſtruct 


us, move us, and convince us, though per- 


| haps they change us not; but truths of this 


kind, by the moſt powerful rexdoning. the 
moſt 
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moſt moving inſtruction, and the moſt ra- 
pid conviction, have the effect of convert - 
ing us. This they effect by diſcloſing our 
errors, and obliging us to forſake them by 
penitence; two emotions which naturally 
ſucceed each other, and naturally tend to 
the perfection of man. For, whereas the 
good opinion which we have of ourſelves, 
by its flattering ſuggeſtions, diſſipates our 
thoughts upon a thouſand vanities; the 

truth which ſpeaks only reproaches recalls 
them from thoſe vain excurſions, and fixeth 
them upon objects of a very different com- | 
plexion: we retire within ourſelves, and 
finding that ruinous and deſolate which we 
before thought beautiful and cultivated, the 
view becomes altogether inſufferable; we 
are forced to make an effort to riſe above 
ourſelves, which is the firſt true ſymptom 
of penitence. Thus a word ſpoken in 
ſeaſon will often be ſufficient in ſuch caſes 
to tear from the heart a vicious habit or 
paſſion. At firſt it may excite trouble and 
anger; but reaſon will ſoon ſurmount that 
e feeling ; and the reproof, though 
22 bitt 
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= bitter, being directed by a ſolid and tem- 


perate mind, will begin to operate, and 
even its bitterneſs become an indication of 
cure. To reje& theſe admonitions, there- 
fore, at leaſt if they are not diſguiſed, 
weakened, and diminiſhed; to refuſe them 


with abhorrence, unleſs they be ſoftened, 


and all that is ſtrong and pungent removed 


away; this is to rank ourſelves with incu- 
rables, and to poiſon the very medicines 
that are proper for our recovery. Such a 
diſpoſition is evidently inconſiſtent with the 
ſpirit of Chriſtianity; for, let us reaſon as 
much as we pleaſe upon our duties, we ſhall 
never be freed from our agreeable vine 


but by diſagreeable remedies. 


The point of importance is to Grub; * 


man of ſenſe, firmneſs, and real friend- 
ſhip, who. ſhall diſcover to us this re- 
medy: ſuch a friend Solomon conſiders 


as a treaſure; and it is a treaſure rarely to 
de found. For this reaſon we ought to 


eſteem diſagreeable truth the more pre- 
cious, becauſe it is that particularly which 


men = induſtriouſlyc conceal from us, We 
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| know the great maxim of worldly wiſdom is, 
to keep ſilence in diſagreeable truths, at 


leaſt to preſerve ſilence to thoſe to whom 


they would be of the higheſt uſe and im- 


portance: for in divulging them to thoſe 
who are not concerned to know them, who 
ought to be ignorant of them, in this we 
give ourſelves ſufficient liberty. We men- 
tion often what is true and proper; but 
ſeldom mention it to the perſon whom it 
properly concerns. We ſay it imprudently, 
maliciouſly, and revengefully; but ſeldom 
wiſely and charitably: even while we are 
breaking the laws of charity and duty, by 
ſpreading a hateful truth all around, we 
make it a point of falſe charity and duty 
to conceal it from the only man who could 


profit by it. That ſuch conduct is hate- 


ful in the fight of God we cannot doubt, 


when we conſider, that eternal truth is 


one of his inſeparable attributes. We 


have beſides, in the facred Scriptures, 


| ſeveral ſtrong exhortations to the contrary. 


The prophet Iſaiah is commanded to / cry 


- aloud, and lift up his voice like a trumpet.” 


4:3; - He 
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He is not bid to preach curious, ſubtle, 


or agreeable things; but ſuch as would 
aſtoniſn, confound, “ and ſhew the people 


their tranſgreſſions.” 
Jeremiah too introduceth his prophe- 
Gen with an account of the charge given 


him by God: I have made thee this day 


an iron pillar, and brazen walls againſt the 
whole land ; againſt the kings of Judah, 


againſt the princes thereof, againſt the 


prieſts thereof, and againſt the people of 


the land:—they ſhall fight againſt thee, 
but be not afraid of their faces.“ Tell 


them their faults boldly: be the apoſtle, 


and, if it is needful, the martyr, of truth. 


For this cauſe I ſanctified and ordained thee 


a prophet: and if thou ſhalt keep ſilence 
in the cauſe of truth, who ſhall dare to 
declare it? 


In like manner we find St, Paul exhort- 
ing his diſciple Timothy to preach the 
word, to reprove, rebuke, and exhort: 
for, ſays he, „the time will come when 
they wil: not endure ſound doctrine.” 


We 


Ve 
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We cannot ſuppoſe that ſo many direc- 


tions would have been given by the ſpirit 
of God for reproving mankind, if ſuch re- 
proof were not of the higheſt utility. We 


ſhould therefore conſider it as our duty to 


love truth the more in proportion as it of- 
fends our ſelf-conceit ; to reſpe& thoſe who 
ſhew it to us, and to think they do us good 
ſervice, even when they tell it importunely, 


and with a bad grace: for “ faithful are 


the wounds of a friend but the kiſſes of 
an enemy are deceitful.” And, becauſe | 
there is nothing at the bottom more diffi- | 


cult than to communicate ſuch informa= 


tion, we ought, as far as we can, to re- 
move the difficulty out of their way from 


whom we expect this good office, by giving 


them free and favourable acceſs; by wit- 
neſſing, not only in words, but by an equal _ 
conduct, that we pay them proper defe- 
rence; that we hearken to them, not only 
with docility, but with joy, in the perſua- 


ſion that they give us a moſt ſolid mark of 


their zeal, and in the fear that too much 
delicacy on our part may ſhut their mouth. 
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If there is any thing which demands a purer 
generous, diſintereſted zeal, it is the ſhew- 
ing a hidden blemiſh to him who believes 


himſelf ſound; the announcing a diſagree- 


able diſcovery to him who bclieves himſelf 


irreprehenſible. Hence ariſeth the indiſ- 


penſable obligation which we have of 


making ourſelves eaſy, mild and humble in 
ſpirit, when we receive counſel and re- 
proof: ſince it is one of the moſt eſſential 
precepts of the law of God, to put away 


from us every thing which may hinder our 
converſion; and, under the pain of an- 
ſwering for our ignorance as crimes, the 
more difficult it is to tell us what offends 
our ſelf-love, the more we ſhould be diſ- 
poſed to honour it by our manner of re- 
ception. It was thus the unfortunate king 
of Babylon did, of whom the Scripture | 


ſpeaks, when Daniel, with the liberty of 


a prophet, told him the moſt dreadful tid- 
ings — that he was weighed, and found 


wanting in the judgment of God, and that 


his kingdom was taken from him, and given 
to the Medes and Perſians. Every one we 


_ "my 


may ſuppoſe in the royal preſence trembled 


at the boldneſs of this diſcourſe, gave the 
prophet up for loſt, and believed that Bel- 


ſhazzar would certainly ſacrifice him to the 


firſt tranſports of his rage. But that prince 
had ſtill ſome greatneſs of ſoul left in ſpite 


of all his diſſipations, and therefore he 
| judged very differently. He thought, that 


a man who could have the courage to. an- 
nounce ſuch fortune to an abſolute king, 


and who, to acquit himſelf of this heroic 


duty, could forget all ſelf-intereſt—that a 
man of this character deſerved all ſorts of 
honours, and could not be too much exalted. 


„„ 'Then at his command they cloathed 
Daniel with ſcarlet, and put a chain of 


gold about his neck, and made a procla- 
mation concerning him, that he ſhould be 


the third ruler in the kingdom.“ 


If we put ourſelves in the balance wich 
this infidel king, we ſhall certainly be 
found wanting. Deluded by our paſſions, 
we acknowledge nothing for truth but 
what pleaſes them: hence we love the 
truth that is an. and ſhining; but 
pes that 
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that which is ſevere and mortifying we 
cannot ſuffer: hence we regard every ſe- 

vere advice as a perſecution, and riſe up in 
frage againſt the perſon, who has the auda- 


city to give it, as if he did us an irreparable 
wrong: hence ariſe diſguſts and reſent- 
ments, averſions and hatreds, miſunder- 
ſtandings and ſeparations. How many 
connections have been broken, how many 
friendſhips renounced, and how many wars 
declared, only for ſpeaking freely the truth ! 

What is ſtill more ſtrange, we often 
hate thoſe obſervations for the very reaſon 
which ought to make them amiable, be- 
cauſe they are ſtrictly true: for if thoſe 
reproaches were leſs true we ſhould not 


be fo much offended. But the ſtorm of 


our rage is raiſed, becauſe the thing is 
truer than we with it to be, and we cannot 
deny it. 


This vice is univerſal. It is not only 


the vice of the Great, with whom a word 
of truth is often a word of death: it is 
alſo the vice of the Small, Who in the me- 


| diocrity of their condition are often equally 


\ 


untr ac- 


al 
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untractable with regard to their faults. It 
is not only the vice of the imperfect, but 
alſo of the devout and the ſpiritual; for 


we may find ſome men who ſeem poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſentiments of the pureſt piety; 


who breathe nothing but God and his 


glory; ſage in their conduct, and ſevere 


in their maxims; who yet are incapable 
of receiving a reproof. Marvellous people 
thoſe are for telling the faults of their 


neighbours; but ſenſible, even to weak- 
neſs, when they are obliged to hear their 


own. This produces a doubt that the 


good which theſe ſort of Chriſtians ſeem 
to have, is deluſive - for true wiſdom and 
true virtue can bear the fight of their im- 
perfections, and have their fins ever be- 


99 


fore them.” Even in the preaching of the 
goſpel, where we ſuppoſe that God him- 


ſelf ſpeaks to us, hardly can we ſupport a 


diſagreeable reproof. Not but that we 

love the preachers who inculcate the ftric- 

teſt morality; but our docility and ortho- 

doxy continue only ſo long as they keep 

aloof from our favourite vices, Let them 
| expatiate 
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expatiate as much as they pleaſe on the 


faults of others, we can hearken to them 


with joy, and load them with applauſe: 
but from the moment that they bring our- 
ſelves into the induction, the diſciple is - 


changed into the critic and the cenſor, and 
we hate our paſtors for the ſame reaſon that 

the king of Iſrael hated his prophet, be- 
cauſe they do not propheſy good concern- 
ing us, but evil. I pretend not to juſtify 


a manner, neither judicious nor charitable, 


which, inſtead of inſtructing and moving, 


inſults and outrages. J only complain of 


that affected refinement, ſo common among 


men, which cannot bear the recital of their . 


faults: the conſequence of which is, that 
their truth is made known in ſpite of them, 
while they themſelves are ignorant of it. 
Let us be exhorted to preſerve ourſelves 
from ſo fatal a blindneſs—to open our eyes 
to truth—to love it always, and eſpecially 
' when it reproves us. Let the meanneſs of 


the paraſite, the pious frauds of the indiſ- 


creet zealot, the maxims of worldly wiſdom 


and of falſe refinement, be alike held un- 
| worthy 
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worthy of our regard. Finally, let every 
one ſpeak the truth from his heart, and let 
us receive it with joyfulneſs: remembering 


; always, that the praiſes. of a flatterer bring 


poiſon along with them ; while the chari- 
table reproofs of a friend will draw us from 
our errors, will replace us in the way in 

which we ought to walk, and bring us in 


the end to life eternal. 
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THIS SICKNESS IS NOT UN TO DEATH. 


| 'HAT our Lord fays, in this paſ- 


ſage, reſpecting bodily ſickneſs, we ' 
imagine very commonly of our ſpiritual 


diſtempers, that they are not unto death.” 
Under this notion, we regard them as 
weakneſſes incident to human nature, un- 
avoidable in our preſent ſtate, and of no 
bad conſequence in the Chriſtian life. We 
ſuffer them in ourſelves without ſcruple; 
we live without any deſign to cure them, 
and even without concern to avoid them: 


yet it is certain, that a faithful diſcharge. 


H. 


m: 
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of our ſmalleſt obligations is an eſſential 
part of Chriſtian piety, to which alone is 


promiſed the grace of perſeverance and the 
crown of immortality. It is certain too, 
that no true piety can be without this rec- 
titude and firmneſs: for the man who 


thinks he obſerves all the eſſential parts of 


the law, while he freely allows himſelf 
in ſmaller tranſgreſſions, which are not 


directly included in the letter, this man 


deceives himſelf, and his religion is vain. 
Our chief miſtake in this matter is, that 
we conſider thoſe faults only with regard 
to the law, whoſe great commands per- 


haps they do not violate: but this rule 
of our judgments is defective; becauſe 
wickedneſs takes not its character entirely 
from the laws it breaks, but alſo from the 
heart that produceth it, and the conſe- 


quences it brings on. If the minds of 


men were impreſſed with proper ſentiments 


of the majeſty of God, it would be per- 


fectly needleſs to prove, that whatever 


offends him cannot be flight. The ſu- 
preme dignity of his nature, oppoſed to 
WE our 
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our lowneſs, gives to our offences, how 
ever flight they may appear to us, an 


enormity which we cannot conceive; but 
which is always in proportion to our 
meanneſs, and the grandeur of that Being 
whom we offend. Thus, when the diſo- 


bedient Iſraelites in the wilderneſs were 


puniſhed with peſtilence, when their mur- 
murers were ſwallowed up in the earth, 


and others burnt with lightning; when 
many ſudden and awful puniſhments fre- 


quently declared to them the purity and 
majeſty of God; his law then appeared 


venerable and terrible in its ſmalleſt cir- 


/cumſtances. The ſiſter of their high 


prieſt, for a ſingle murmur, was ſtruck 


with leproſy; their leader himſelf, for a 


ſimple diſtruſt, was denied entrance into 
the land of promiſe; and a ſmall booty, 
reſerved from the plunder of a city, ex- 
poſed their whole nation to be vanquithed 


in battle. In this view, there is no fin 


which can properly be termed {light : for 
if the Almighty were extreme to mark 
| what i is done amiſs; ns he were above all 


things 
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things concerned to avenge his honour and 


glory, when by us offended; for the {lighteſt 
of our offences we might juſtly fear -hig 
vengeance upon our heads. by. 
Not that I mean to confound avid 
ns with | thoſe that are mortal; for the 
difference. between theſe is very great. 


The. firſt kind do not extinguiſh our love 


to God, although they weaken: it; but 
the laſt baniſh charity from the heart: the 
firſt only grieve the Holy Spirit; the laſt 
drive him away: but yet every tranſgreſ- 
fion, however ſlight it may be, is an un- 
juſt preference . we make of the 
creature to the Creator. By breaking the 
divine law in its leſs eſſential points, we 
prefer a fleeting pleaſure, which reſults 
from that tranſgreſſion, to the law of God, 
and, conſequently, to God himſelf: but 
thus to prefer, in any circumſtance, the 


creature to God, is a plain inſult done to 


him; and an inſult done to a Being ſo 


great, ſo holy, ſo worthy of all reſpect, 


can never, without ann, be conſidered as 
a trifte. | 


© — Th 
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To prove the danger of thoſe fins, it is 


needleſs to ſeek for external evidence: it 
is ſufficient to conſider the diſpoſitions of 
the heart from whence they proceed. 
When at any time we allow ourſelves 
without ſcruple theſe ſlighter infidelities, 


when we are contented to live in-a ſtate of 


_ exemption from preſumptuous ſin, then we 


have plainly renounced all hope and deſire | 


of perfection; we are no more concerned at 
the frequent back- ſlidings that retard us 
in our journey, nor ſolicitous to arrive at 


that exalted pitch of virtue to which the 
word of God directs us, and his grace 


inclines us. Be ye perfect, fays the 
Divine Spirit, “ as your Father in heaven is 
perfect. In which precept no degree of 

perfection attainable by us on earth being 
ſpecified, it becomes evidently the duty of 
every Chriftian to be always endeavouring 
and ſtriving after perfection. But when 


we confine 6ur endeavours to what we 
judge, perhaps falſely, the eſſential parts of 
the law, and take free licence in all other 


tranſgreſſions, which ſeem not deadly to the 
| a. 
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ſoul, we then abandon that work and la- 


bour of love, which by our great Lord we 
are commanded to perfect. 


Beſides this very attention which we ex- 
hibit, to examine whether an offence be 


venial or mortal; to diſpute with God 


every thing that we can refuſe him with- 
out acrime; to ſtudy his law with a deſire 
only to know how far it may be broken 


with impunity; this very attention can 


proceed from nothing but a heart over- 
grown with ſelf-love, in which faith and 
charity begin to languiſh, and over which 
the ſpirit of God reigns not ſole lord: only 
the fooliſh virgins keep their lamps un- 
trimmed till the laſt moment; only the 
prodigal children uſe their rights with ri- 
gour, and demand their portion from da 
father. 

This diſpoſition, indeed, which makes 


us allow' ourſelves all that we believe not 


' worthy of eternal death, is the diſpoſition 


of a mercenary and of a ſlave. For, if 


| we could hope for equal indulgence in 


the violation of the efſential points of the 
Aa 2 law, 
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law, theſe would be violated as exfilþis as 
the leaſt: and our obedience proceeds not 


from our love to juſtice, but our fear f 


puniſhment. It is not the Lord we have 
regard to, it is ourſelves only: while his 
glory only is concerned, and no advantage 
to ourſelves will enſue, then we fear not 
to offend him: we even excuſe our ini- 
quities, by ſaying that they are not 
mortal; that they only diſpleaſe God, 


without expoſing us to his eternal ven- 
geance. Thus his honour enters not at 


all into the diſtinction we make between 
venial and deadly fins; it is only our ſelf- 
intereſt that, in this reſpect, regulates our 
obedience. But, in a foul thus diſpoſed, 
can there remain one ſpark of divine love? 
Does that charity, which we believe of ſo 
great avail, thus regard its own intereſts? 
No! when one loves truly, ſelf-intereſt is 


deſpiſed; and nothing is deſirable or hate- 
ful but only as it is pleaſing or diſpleaſing 


to the beloved object. A different con- 
duct is a certain indication of the decay of 
love: and the man who commits a fault, 


though 
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| though he knows it diſpleaſing to God, in 


the belief that he runs no hazard of ever- 


laaſting fire, this man ſerves not the Lord 


in ſincerity and truth: his piety is no more 
than a natural fear, which makes him 
tremble at the threatenings of God: he is 
like that wicked ſervant who hid his talent 
in a napkin becauſe his lord was an auſtere 


man, but otherwiſe would have diſſipated 


it in fooliſh expence: and in the prepara- 
tion of the heart, which God principally 
regards, he is an open tranſgreſſor, and a 
child of deatb. | 

Even without regarding theſe. diſpoſi- 


tions, this ſtate of indolence and looſeneſs 


is of itſelf exceeding doubtful, and ſurely 


more inclined to vice than virtue. Who 
can conceive the inſenſible progreſs and di- 
minution of divine grace in the ſoul? Who 


can determine with preciſion the fatal 


boundary which, in the heart, ſeparates 


life from death, and light from darkneſs? 
A little more or a little leſs confidence; a 


movement of the heart more deliberate or 
more ſudden ; an act of the will more finiſhed 
A a 3 . 
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or more imperfect; an omiſſion in which 
there is more or leſs of contempt; a thought 


juſt bordering upon ſin, or going beyond it; 
theſe are difficulties and doubts, at the view 
of which blind men can only tremble; and 

the manifeſtation of which God hath re- 


ſerved for the terrible day of his vengeance. 


It is for this that the moſt holy men have 


always been the moſt watchful over them- 


ſelves; abſtaining even from what was al- 
lowable, leſt they ſhould fall into what 


was forbidden; and hardly daring to ſpeak 


of the ſtate of their ſoul, or the merit of 


their ations.—And yet we, whoſe actions : 


are often criminal, and much oftener doubt- 


ful; who walk among ſo many dangers and 


daily temptations; who feldom examine 
with attention the ſtate of our fouls; who, 
like David, have but a ſtep between us and 
death; in the midſt of all theſe dangers we 


can calm ourſelves with a pretended habit 


of juſtice, and boaſt with confidence that 


we. have eſcaped the great tranfgreſſion. 


We may juſtly fear, however, that our calm 
78 1 and our consdence ill- founded. 


For, 
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For, though it be true, that there are ſome 
ſins unto death, and others not, as the 
Chriſtian church has always believed, and 
as the Sctipture ex preſsly teacheth, yet the 
rules which diſtinguiſh them can neither be 


ſure nor univerſal; for a thouſand circum- 


ſtances may happen which change greatly 


the nature of a treſpaſs. It is the diſpoſi- 
tion of the heart which determines the 
meaſure and quality of our faults; and often 


what 1s only weakneſs and furprize in a 


good man, is malice and corruption in a 
ſinner. Examples of this are eafily found. 


Saul, contrary to the command of God, 


ſpared the king of Amalec, and whatever 


vas valuable among the ſpoils of that prince: 
the offence appears not very conſiderable ; 


but becauſe it proceeded from pride, vain- 
glory, and confidence in his victory, it was 


highly diſpleaſing to God, and became the 


cauſe of many misfortunes to that unhappy 


monarch. . Joſhua, on the contrary, ſpared 


the Gibeonites, whom God had ordered to 


be exterminated with the other nations; he 
went not to conſult before the ark of God, 


Aa 4. till 
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till he had made an alliance with thoſe de- 
ceivers: but becauſe this fault proceeded 
rather Gnas ſurprize than diſobedience ; be- 


cauſe his heart was ſtill humble, religious, 


and faithful; it appeared ſlight in the eyes 
of God, and eaſily obtained forgiveneſs. 
If this principle then is inconteſtible, 
what can we depend upon, when we regard 
our treſpaſſes as ſlight and inconſiderable? 
Do we know all the corruption of our 


hearts, from whence they proceed? God 
knows it; he who is the ſearcher and the 

judge of hearts, and whoſe eyes are far dif- 

ferent from thoſe of man. But, if it is al- 


lowed us to judge before the time, we may 


conſider whether a habit of indolence and 
languor, of voluntary perſeverance ina ſtate 
that is diſpleaſing to God, of contempt to- 


wards duties which we believe not eſſential, 
and of negligence to do any thing for God 


but when he opens the infernal abyſs be- 
neath our feet—we may conſider if this be a 


ſtate which in the ſight of God can appear 
wort of a mien. | 


The 


10 
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The conſequences which attend this ſtate 


Will convince us ſtill more of its danger. 


He who deſpiſeth ſmall things will ſoon fall 


in thoſe that are great. It is the artifice 
of the tempter, to drew us into his ſnare by 
little and little, and never to propoſe a great 
crime at firſt. In this manner he proceeded 


when he attempted the Saviour of the world: 
he begins by deſiring him to change ſome 
| ſtones into bread; that is, only to relax a 


little the auſterity of his faſt: afterward, 


he defires him to throw himſelf down from 
the temple; to expoſe himſelf rachly to 


danger, in confidence of God's protection: 


all this, before he durſt propoſe that he 
ſhould fall down and worſhip him. That 


would have been the way to affright his 
prey: but he knows too well the road to 


the human heart: he knows that the timid 


conſcience muſt be gradually hardened 


againſt the horrors of iniquity; and there- 
fore at firſt propoſeth only certain defirable 
ends and moderate pleaſures ; he attacks not 
for ſome time as a lion, but as a ſerpent; he 


: n not directly plunge us into the pit of 


vice, 
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vice, but leads us to it by turnings and 
winding ways. Thus David was idle and 
imprudent before he was adulterous: So- 
lomon was effeminate before he became ido- 


latrous: Judas loved money before he be- 


trayed his maſter; and Peter preſumed be- 


fore he denied him. Vice hath its progreſs 
as well as virtue: as day inſtructeth day, 
ſo night gives fatal leſſons to night; and the 


gradations of ſinning are perhaps very im- 
perceptible between ſuſpending the opera- 
tions of grace, ſtrengthening all the paſſions, 


rendering the ordinary ſuccours of religion 


uſeleſs and utterly deftroying the ſoul. 
And can any thing which conducts to ſin 


and death, can any thing which leads in- 


fallibly to it, appear flight to the mind of 


a Chriſtian, who has yet any regard for his 


ſalvation ? But, after all, though we ſhould 


grant that theſe faults are really ſlight, this 
makes not the leaſt excuſe for us; for, if 


they are flight, they are fo much the eaſier 


to be avoided. If the Almighty com- 


manded us to do ſome great thing, we 


would ſurely do it; we would riſe in all our 


3 
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ſtrength, and conquer or die. Let us not, 


then, after avoiding the greateſt dangers, 


allow ourſelves to be overcome of trifles, 
but triumph over our languor and coldneſs. 
If we have hitherto reſiſted the groſſer 


vices, let us not leave our work imperfect, 
but with unwearied diligence be continually 


ſtriving to render ourſelves worthy. of that 


immortal life which is promifed to ſuch as 


are faithful in ſmall things as well as in 


great, 


% 
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SE R M ON XXVII. 


THERE SHALL BE ONE FOLD, AND ONE | 


© SHEPHERD. 


Tuer infinite Spirit who ain at 
firſt the vaſt ſcheme of the uni- 
verſe, had unqueſtionably all the parts pre- 


ſented in one comprehenſive view. Every 


event and every creature he clearly ſaw, 
and determined their arrangement in the 
manner moſt worthy of infinite wiſdom; 


adjuſting the frame and ſtate of every be- 


ing ſo as might be fitteſt for the good of 
the whole. This great deſign he exe- 
cuted and ſtill preſerves by fixed and ge- 
neral laws, or by the neceſſary inter poſi- 
tions of a Farne providence, which 


alſo 


tir 


re 
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alſo made a part of the original plan. Such 
knowledge is, indeed, too high and won- 
derful for us, we cannot attain to it; but 
eaſy and familiar to the all- comprehending 
mind, to which every thing paſt, every 


thing preſent in the immenſe univerſe, and 


every thing poſlible in all the revolutions 
of eternity, is diſtinctly known. 
We can however obſerve, from this 
ſtate of things, that we ought never to 
conſider ourſelves merely as individuals, 


each poſſeſt of his particular intereſt, en- 


tirely detached either from that of his 
own ſpecies, or from that of univerſal na- 


ture. To think ſo, would be to think as 
if we ſtood alone in the immenſity of ſpace, 


and as if there were no other creatures re- 
lated to us; which we know to be the very 


reverſe of the truth. Each, indeed, hath - 


a ſeparate, a peculiar intereſt, but ought 


never to conſider this as unſubordinate to 
the good of the univerſal ſyſtem; on the 


contrary, the particular intereſt ſhould be 
regarded as connected with the univerſal, 
as dependent upon it, and in many in- 

ſtances 
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ſtances to be determined by it. The con- 
nections we ſtand in with our fellow-crea- 


tures, with the inferior animals, and even 


with the globe aſſigned us for our habita- 


tion, are en to every attentive perſon. 
Me ſee alſo what connection this globe has 


with other members of our ſolar ſyſtem; 


and we know not what connection this 
ſyſtem may have with ſurrounding ones. 
Our connection with the world of ſpirits is 


alſo but imperfectly known: but that there 


is ſuch a world, we are well aſſured, and a 


great one too, both with reſpe& to the 


number and variety of its inhabitants.— 
Equally well are we aſſured that when we 
leave this viſible world we ſhall go into that 


bother, and have a place aſſigned us in it 


agreeable to our real qualities and charac- 
ters. For other ſheep there are, which 


are not of this fold, to them we muſt be 


brought, and there ſhall be one fold under 
one Shepherd. 
_ Conſidering theſe our extenſive a 


the greatneſs of the fold, and the greatneſs 


and _— of the Shepherd, we cannot 


fail 


N 
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fail to reflect, that it is our duty to. be 


contented with that order which the ſu- 
preme univerſal Father hath contrived for 


the good of the whole, however it may 
ſeem in many inſtances to affect our private 


intereſt, by appointing us to pain and ſuf- 


fering. | 

To become inſenGble to our own inte- 
reſt, indeed, is impoſlible; and, if it were 
poſſible, would be unnatural. No man, 
for example, could be contented with a 
ſtate of unmixed miſery, for this cannot 
be; and the philoſophy that ſhould pre- 
tend to teach ſuch inſenſibility would be 
juſtly ridiculous. Vet ſtill we are ever to 


regard ourſelves as parts of one great fa- 


mily, the good of which, as it is the object 
of the univerſal Father, ought alſo to be 
attended to by every individual, in ſo far 
that, when the good of the whole may re- 
quire, all partial intereſt is to be foregone. 
We ſee this order takes place in the ſmaller 


ſyſtems formed among men. The public 


good of the community often requires 
wast is grievous to ſome individuals. 


T hus 
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Thus likewiſe in the natural body, what 
is neceſſary for the welfare of the whole 


may be very grievous to a part; or it may 
be neceſſary to exterminate ſome parts en- 


tirely: yet all this is wiſely borne with 


patience. Soallo in the great ſyſtem, that 
may be conducive to univerſal happineſs 


which ſhall inflict particular ſuffering. 


This ariſeth from the very nature of 


things: and is never to be conſidered ab- 
ſtractly, as matter of choice to the Supreme 


Being. For that ſyſtem may be moſt 


worthy of his infinite wiſdom and good-. 
_ neſs, in which there are ſuch dependencies 


of. things as unavoidably produce thoſe 


relative imperfections; and ſuch a ſyſtem 
may be better than another in which there 
| ſhould not be ſuch dependencies, nor any 
of the evils ariſing from them. What is 
in the end beſt, that we may always be 
certain the Almighty will do. < Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do righte- 
ouſly?” To this every individual ought 
to ſubmit; and for this no individual can 
have any juſt reaſon to arraign the divine 


adminiſ- 
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adminiſtration. In a family regulated in 


the beſt manner, with order and deceney, 
there muſt be higher and lower ſtations: 
ſome muſt have, for example, hard labour 


aſſigned them; from which others, fitly 
placed in higher ſphere, are exempted. 


Nor is the head of the family to be blamed 
for this arrangement; higher and lower ſta- 
tions are unavoidable: and if one who is in 


the loweſt ſhall complain againſt him' who 


placed him there, for the good of the 


whole, his complaint is certainly unjuſt. | 
This reaſoning, ſo far as the analogy 
holds, may be applied to univerſal nature, 
and to the whole family of heaven and earth. 
If we complain that we are not ſo fortunate 
and happy as ſome of our fellow creatures, 
theſe may with as much reaſon complain 


that they are not ſo fortunate and happy as 
the angels. But both complaints are alike 
af. . If one complains that diſtreſſes 


and calamities are appointed him, let him 
find out the man who has not the ſame 
cauſe of complaint. Even if we look 
into the orders of living creatures beneath 
Y Hh us, 
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us, and obſerve their ſubſerviency to the 
uſe of man, many of our murmurs of this 
ſort will appear very groundleſs: we ſee 


that ſome ſpecies of creatures are intended 


for the ſuſtenance of others; and that all 
of them are, in ſome meaſure, ſubjected 
to the human race. By their labours we 
are ſerved, by their ſkins and fleeces we 
are clothed, and by their fleſh we are fed. 
The intention of the Creator is plainly, 
that theſe things ſhould be ſo; and no 
man can reaſonably complain of him for 
ſach intention, though in many caſes 


much pain and ſuffering be the lot' of 


thoſe creatures, becauſe the good of the 


whole muſt evidently overbalance the 
ſufferings of the individual. And if we 
ſee this in other orders of ſenſitive be- 
ings, why ſhould it not be fo with re- 


fſpect to mankind? Indeed, if our exiſt- 


Ence, taken together, had more of mi- 
ſery than enjoyment in it, and this owing 
merely to the appointment of Providence, 
without any fault of ours, then the wretched 
individual — think ſuch exiſtence a 


curie, - 
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curſe, and not a bleſſing. But e are ex- 
preſsly aſſured, that in acting our part well, 


we ſhall certainly be cared for, and made 


in the end very happy. We know, that 
every intelligent ereature, obeying with 


ſincerity the law he is under, ſhall find rea- 


ſon to exult in his life. The goſpel, in 
particular, hath revealed this matter beyond 
all doubt; ſo that, with regard to the great 


ends of exiſtence, we may have perfect ſa- 


tisfaction. And if ſo, ought we not to 


ſubmit with chearfulneſs to thoſe i inconve- 


niences, which are appointed with an ex- 


preſs view of bringing to paſs à greater 
good? How this is done, we cannot at 


preſent perceive; but ſtill we ought, with 


the utmoſt reſignation, to ſubmit ourſelves 


to the wiſdom of Divine Providence. One 


thing we are ſure of, that the Almighty 
will never inflict any pain, but what is 


either for the good of the individual ſuffer- 


ing, or for the good of the whole, by ſup- 


porting that order which is. neceſſarily eſta- 

bliſhed. And it is for this very reaſon, 

* thoſe pains, which are properly termed 
| B b 2 puniſhment, | 
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puniſhment, are inflited: for nothing of 
ſelfiſh revenge can be aſcribed to God, 


Surely every good mind will heartily agree 


in the maintenance of that good order which 


is eſſential to the happineſs of God's crea- 
tion, by giving all diligence to act his part 
well, according to the laws which the Su- 


preme Governor hath given us. Every 
creature, endowed with capacity of action, 
hath its part allotted in the general ſyſtem; 


and every creature that is capable of re- 


flection and beneficence, will intend the 
' greateſt good of this ſyſtem. A different 


intention muſt infallibly be unnatural.— 
Multitudes of creatures we ſee, in this glo- 
rious ſyſtem, incapable of voluntary obe- 
dience to laws; but, under the influence 
of the governing Power, effectually an- 


ſwering the Creator's deſign. The ſun 
ceaſeth not to diſpenſe his light by day, nor 


the moon and the ſtars to govern the night, 
Year by year, the unwearied revolutions of 
nature return, bringing the ſpring, the ſum- 


mer, the harveſt, and the winter, in faith- 
ful orbit. The rains fall, the winds blow, 
8 an 
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and the earth brings forth food for man 
and beaſt. The brütes, too, under the di- 
rection of inſtinct, ſtill act uniformly in 


purſuance of the laws of their nature. 


Man, indeed, cannot be laid under ſuch a 
neceſſity as the inanimate creatures, nor 
guided by invariable inſtin&, as the irra- 
tional; but he is made capable of a volun- 
tary obedience, and acts with een and 
from choice. e e e 

How unnatural, then, muſt it be not to 
obey, not to ſupport, our character in the 
general ſyſtem to the beſt of our power ! It 


is as if the ſun ſhould ceaſe to ſhine, the earth - 


to be fruitful, the waters to flow, or the 


clouds to diſtil their dew. It is as if the 
horſe and the ox, inſtead of ſubmitting their 
peaceable necks to the yoke, ſhould aſſault 
their keepers with their heels and horns. It 


is worſe; for, to depart from the rules of 


action which God hath preſcribed us, is not 
only unnatural, but criminal and impious, 


becauſe it is a voluntary tranſgreſſion. 


Human life hath been often fitly likened 


to a ſtage, where every man hath his part 
B b 3 aſſigned 
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aſſigned him. While he perſornis it well, 
whatever it may be, he ſerves the great 


Maſten of the drama he , ſerves univerſal 
nature as he outht. But af ho fails in the 
performance, or if he acts a Character di- 
rectly contrary to that Which is ſet down 
for him, then is he indeed a ſtain, and diſ- 
grace to the cteations | + 941d pig 


It becomes us, eee as s children of 


the good Father, as members of the great 
family, and as related to all things in it, to 
be pleaſed with whatever tends to the ge- 
neral good. We have tlie higheſt reaſon to 
be pleaſed a moſt honoutable ſtation is aſ- 


ſigned us; a glorious end of life is ſet before 


us z an end which, in purſuing the dictates 
_ of nature and conſcience, we thall certainly 


attain, And in the duty which we owe to 


the great ſyſtem, and to the Author of it, 


are comprehended all other duties ariſing | 


from the more particular relations of hu- 
man life: the tender huſband, the faithful 
wife, the good parent, the dutiful child, 
the kind maſter, the diligent ſervant, the 
m prince, the loyal ſubject, the at- 

Ie fectionate 


I, 
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fectionate friend, the friendly neighbour 


all theſe are acting the part which becomes 


them, and are the friends of nature. Nor 
can any man acquit himſelf well, enen 
deſcending to the conſideration of all thoſe 
particular offices, Which are neceſſary to 
complete his character. Such completion 
is the greateſt end of true wiſdom, without 
which life is but vanity and vexation of 
ſpirit. Perfection, indeed, is not attain- 
able here; but, inſtead of it, ſincerity wall 
be accepted: and the pardon of fins, for- 
ſaken and lamented, is, by the promiſe of 
our Redeemer, enſured to us. In a little 
time, all that concerns the preſent ſtate will 


| be over; a few years more, and we ſhall 


go the way whence we ſhall not return: 
but our relation to univerſal nature con- 
tinues for ever. Diſtinctions of high and 
low, proſperous and afflicted, on this carth, 
there have always been, and always muſt 
be; but, with reſpect to the chief ends of 
life, and the ſupreme good, no ſuch diſ- 
tinctions are admitted. How much ought 


this to reconcile us to the univerſal con- 


Bb4 ſtitution ! 
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ſtitution ! The poor, the unfortunate, ithe 


_ unhealthy, muſt feel, and may be diſpoſed 
to complain; their perſonal merit, in their 


low eftate, may be overlooked and forgot- 
ten: but, notwithſtanding this unrighteous 


meaſure, how ſubſtantial is their inward | 
conſolation, from a fenſe that, in the loweſt 


poſſible circamſtances, we are capable of 
attaining the true ends of life! To this an 


ingenuous mind has recourſe, as the beſt. 


refuge in all misfortunes, knowing that it 


will form a diſtinction, and that a glorious 


one, when all others are loſt for ever.— 


When we are joined to the other ſheep, 
which are not of this fold; when this pre- 
| ſent economy hath arrived at its period, and : 


a more perfect one commences ; then ſhall 
many that are firſt be laſt, and the laſt firſt; 
then ſhall be known and rewarded, the 
hidden life of thoſe who have approved 


themſelves friends of God, friends of virtue, 


and friends tõ the general ſyſtem of the 
creation; then ſhall that ſyſtem be com- 
prehended and approved, and the Author 
and Finiſher of it receive univerſal praiſe, 
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What, then, are we? Amidſt applauding 


worlds, ſhall there be found on earth one 
peeviſh voice, which jars in the grand 
chorus, and complains? No; let us laud 


and adore the eternal Parent of the num- 
berleſs intellectual family, and rejoice in 
being members of it; let us rejoice, with 
confidence to run our race, looking to him 


who left us a perfect example; who, for 


the joy that was.ſet before him, endured 


the croſs, deſpiſing the ſhame; and is now 
ſet down on the ns hand of the OY 
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1 Co R. vii. 29. 
uE TIME IS SHOR Te 


R time, though a poſſeſſion in- 

comparably the moſt precious, is 

1 that of which commonly we are the moſt 
profuſe. As the opinion of wealth is the 
chief cauſe of want; ſo the great cauſe of 
our improvident expence of time is, that 
we fancy the ſtore inexhauſtible. There 
is a ſtriking fallacy impoſed on us, in the 
_ different view of paſt and future time: the 
ſame term of years which viewed backward 
appears contemptibly ſhort, looking for- 
ward ſeems exceeding long. Either, as 
it is the nature of hope to flatter us, fo 
all 


# 
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all things ſeem larger at a diſtance, while 
they are only in expectation, than we can 
ever find them to be in fruition ; or it is, 


that of our paſt lives we can make freſi 


and lively remarks, by recalling to me- 


mory the mbſt notable paſſages that have 
fallen out within that period, by which 
means thoſe cqualſy remote portions of 


time are brought nearer to our view; hut, 


on the contrary, on the time which is to 
come, wo can make no remarks, becauſe, 
not knowing what ſhall happen, we have 
nothing to fix our thoughts upon-it lies 
before us like a boundleſs ocean: for 


things which are in confuſion ſeem to be 


more than the ſame things when digeſted 


into order. e 

But we are as liable to an error on the 
other hand, and may as unreaſonably lament 
that we have too little time, as before we 
conceived that we had too much. That 
we are but the tenants of a few poor days, 
and that our leaſe, when expired, can never 


be renewed; that we cannot bring back 


again the hours which have ſo ſwiftly paſt, 
arreſt 
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arreſt the ſun in his courſe; or ſtop: the 
wheels of his chariot ;- has been often but a 
pompous excuſe for melancholy: and inac- 


tivity. Thus, to amuſe ourſelves with ſadly 
complaining of the ſhortneſs of time, when 
we ſhould addreſs ourſelves: to its uſe, is 
only to make it ſhorter by the complaint. 
Even while I ſpeak, the time is gone; and 
how much of it might go while we were 
thus vainly thinking how it went. 
To rectify both theſe miſapprehenſions, 
we muſt conſider that our time is exactly 
proportioned to our labour; that, although 
in other regards, © art is long, and life 


ſhort, yet the true art of living is entirely 
conſiſtent with the ſhortneſs of life. — 


We muſt conſider, what is our -real con- 
cern, and what account will be required at 
our hands. If this concern be in a good 
.meaſure diſpatched, - our account 1s ready, 
we are maſters of our time and of our- 
ſelves. © The buſineſs of a Chriſtian's life 
is to attain the end of his hope, that hope 
which is full of immortality. The ac- 


count to be required of Chriſtians is the uſe | 


4 


and 
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ad improvement of their ſeveral talents 3 


their endowments of mind, whether natu- 


ral or acquired; their fortunes and eſtates, 


whether the inheritance of their fathers, or 


the fruit of their induſtry; their health of 


body; their ſtation and profeſſion; but, 
eſpecially, the means of grace, the light 


and aſſiſtances afforded them in their paſ- 


ſage through this world. Theſe talents 


are to be employed, and conſequently im- 


proved, by advancing ourſelves in know- 


ledge and virtue; by promoting the honour 


of God, and the happineſs of man. He 
who is engaged ſincerely in the purſuit of 
theſe deſigns, like the virgins in the para- 
ble, hath put oil into his lamp, ſuch as 
not only meaſures the courſe of his time, 
but will light him beyond it, to the dawn- 


ing of eternity. 

Our religion is ſo far from engroſſing 
all our time, and entrenching upon other 
employments and cares, that it even ſup- 
poſeth us to be more or leſs, according to 


our age, our health and ability, concerned 


in buſineſs and action; and prefers the 
public 
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public offices of doing good among men, 


to the ſeverer virtues of retirement, and 
the ſtrictneſs of ſolitary piety. What di- 
verſion is, in reſpect of worldly buſineſs, 
ſuch is the buſineſs of our profeſſion, ſuch 


are the affairs of the world, in reſpect off 
religion. The human mind is not able to 
bear a perpetual ſtretch, a conſtant labour 


and application in earthly things, much 
leſs in thoſe of heaven. Under the former, 


we relieve ourſelves by innocent ſports and 


Tecreations, by moderate exerciſe, by ſtu- 


dying the fine arts, and, above all, by the 


temperate enjoyment of virtuous and cheer- 


ful company. Under the latter, we are 


refreſhed by a faithful diligence in our ſta- 
tion, by an agreeable attendance upon the 
ſocial duties; but as our pleaſure 1s not to 
obtrude itſelf, in prejudice to our buſineſs, 
ſo neither is our buſineſs, like the tares in 
the goſpel, to choke the word, or grow 
upon our duty. Theſe three, if rightly 
applied, and managed in a juſt dependance, 
inſtead of hindering or interrupting, pro- 
mote-and aſſiſt each other. As diverſion 
5 | gives 
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gives us new vigour and ſpirit for labour, 


ſo the diſcharge of our honeſt labour gives 
more comfort and alacrity to our religious 
exerciſes. One thing is needful in order 


to a better world; but the reſt are uſeful 
in the preſent, and even ſubſurvient to that 
one thing neediul. Thus, there is a de- 


cent mixture, a ſweet interchange, a fit 
ſubordination, of all the lawful uſes of 


time, that we may be always regular and 
eaſy, ſatisfied as men and as Chriſtians, as 
they who know how to live, and they who 
have not their hope in this life only. 


This is the true philoſophy of time, ac- 


cording to the obſervation of the apoſtle, 
that, becauſe the time is ſhort, we ought 


ſo to uſe the world as not abuſing it. A 


ſpirit of ſacred fervour muſt animate all our 


actions; we muſt be buſicd while the 5 
light remains, for ſoon the night comes on 


when no man can work; we muſt watch, 


| becauſe the Son of man, whom we wait for, 


is already at hand; we muſt profit by the 


talents whi:h we have in truſt, for the 


Ware who beſtowed them, will quickly 
come 


4 
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come and demand an account; our * 
muſt be kept continually burning, for the 
bridegroom comes in an hour when he is 
not expected; we muſt haſte to bring forth 
good fruits, for behold the harveſt is al- 


ready begun. What is this work which 


we are commanded to forward, but our 


progreſs in the way of ſalvation; what is 
this watch which we are to keep, but per- 
petual attention over ourſelves; what are 


thoſe lamps that muſt for ever burn, but 


the edification of an exemplary life; what 


thoſe fruits we muſt bring forth, but the 


works of penitence and ſanctification; and 


this time of harveſt, this return of the 
maſter, this arrival of the bridegroom, 


this night of darkneſs, are no more than 
very natural figures, uſed by the Son of 
God, to expreſs the uncertainty of life, 


the proximity of death, and the madneſs | 


of languor and inactivity. 
Indeed, though we could expe to ties 


for a long train of ages; though the Al- 


mighty, whether from motives of ſeverity 
or kindneſs we cannot tell, had allowed us 


R 
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to exiſt on this earth as the ancient pa- 
triarchs did: ſtill we ſhould have a thou- 


ſand reaſons for huſbanding our time with 


the utmoſt care. However diſtant the con- 
cluding period of our life might be, ſtill it 
would be certain: all our actions would 


have eternal conſequences, be the ſubject 
of the judgment of God, the price of im- 
mortal felicity or the cauſe of endleſs woe. 


Still, therefore, it would be neceſſary to 


perform them in a manner worthy of that 


God whom we ſerve, and that recompenſe 


which we expect; and moſt wretched 
ſhould we be, even in that caſe, if our time 


were neglected or abuſed. But how diffe- 
rent. is our ſituation from this; and yet 
how incapable of influencing our conduct! 


We are perhaps upon the eve of appearing 


before God, and yet we ſlumber on quietly _ 


and negligently. Inſenſible of every warn 


ing that is given, our indolence ſtill conti- 
nues; becauſe indeed we never conſider 
well the ſhortneſs of our time: for, if we 
were well convinced of this; if we would 


| ſuppoſe that we had but a few days remain- 


Co ing; 
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ing; if we would fay with St. Paul, „the 
time of my final diſſolution draweth near,” 
Tam as a victim appointed to be ſlain, and 
already ſprinkled for the facrifice; if an 


angel from heaven ſhould aſſure us of this— 
the idea, though a mere ſuppoſition, has 


| ſomething ſtriking: what would we do? 
nay, what would we not do? 


If we would know how ea man ſpeaks 


and acts, who believes his time near a 


cloſe, and makes eternity the ſubject of 


his reflections, x the | good king Hezekiah DE 


offers us a remarkable example. I ſaid,” 
fays the pious monarch, I ſhall go to the 


gates of the grave; I am deprived of the 


reſidue of my years; 1 ſhall behold the 


: inhabitants of the world no more: I muſt | 
leave this terreſtrial abode, and be carried 


elſewhere, as a ſhepherd removes his tent 
from one field to another.” It was for this 
that he applied himſelf to meditate on 


the judgments of God; that he lamented 
and mourned like the ſolitary bird; that 


his eyes were waſted with looking up- 


ward; and that he begged of the Al- 
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mighty to prolong his life. “ The grave, 
continues he, cannot praiſe thee, death 
cannot celebrate thee; but the living 


ſhall glorify thee as I do this day, who am 


perſnaded that I muſt ſoon die, and who 
make that perſuaſion the rule of my actions. 


Thus ſpeaks: the religious king; and hence 


we are taught that rule, ſo ſimple: and 


ſo practicable, though ſo little practiſed— 
of performing all our religious actions, as 
if every one were the laſt: to pray with 
the ſame fervor as we ſhall priy at the 


approach of death; to examine our con- 
ſciences. with, the fame ſevere ſcrutiny we 
ſhall then praCtife ; to bewail our fins with 
the fame: bitternefs, and form reſolutions | 
with the ſame firmneſs and ardour. : 
Theſe are the ſalutary effects which che 
fim belief of our uncertain duration would 
produce ; and why are they not produced? 
The Saviour of the world has declared 
this uncertainty; and ſhall the word of 
God have lefs efficacy than that of an an- 


gel? No, this cannot be! and the counſel 
of God: for the ſalvation of man, in this 


c £2 matter, 
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idea i in our view ! Nothing could fo contri- 
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matter, is wonderful: for, however faintly 
our morals are influenced by the darkneſs 
that hangs over the verge of life, it is 
highly probable this influence would ſtill 


abate if the obſcurity were removed. If 
the day and hour of our departure were 
clearly revealed, ſecure of time for enjoy- 
ment, we would purſue the world with 
redoubled eagerneſs; every work of piety 
would be referred to the laſt year; and, in 
the laſt year, to the laſt month, to the laſt 
week, and perhaps to the laſt day: but 


the day of death, we know, is no time for 
| completing that arduous taſk, which ought 


to occupy all our lives; it is not time for 


efforts of penitence, nor emanations of 
charity; and yet penitence and good works 


are the only means of ſalvation. How 
great then is the wiſdom and mercy of the 
Supreme Being! ſince, by concealing from 
us the laſt moment of our time, he inclines 
us to employ every moment to advantage. 


Would to Heaven we might always con- 


ſider it in this light, and ever carry this 


; fo 
: b 


bute 


bu! 
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bute to our advancement in piety; nothing 


ſo ſupport us againſt every difficulty. 


Far from wearineſs or failing, our vigour 
would encreaſe with our days and years. 
We would ſoon fulful that beautiful cha- 


racter of the Chriſtian life drawn by the 


apoſtle, being kindly affectioned, active, 
fervent in ſpirit, inſtant in prayer, hoſpi- 
table, ſympathetic, and univerſally chari- 


table. By recalling and diſengaging our 
thoughts from the things of this world, 
we might in ſome ſenſe leave it; and by 
fixing them on heavenly things, we might 
ſtand on the confines of the other. Here 


we could regard the commotions of the 
earth, and the revolvtions of time, with no 


more concern than becomes an immortal 


being. From this earth we know we ſhall 


ſoon be removed; and the earth itſelf 


ſhall at laſt be removed, ſurrounded with 
flames, and diſſolved by elemental heat: 


our time we know is very ſhort; and 
the ſun, that now meaſures its duration, 
| ſhall one day fall from his courſe in hea- 
ven. Yet thoſe great changes affect not 
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dur immortal ſtate : we depend on a Being 
who is eternal and unchangeable, with 
whom a thouſand years are but as one 
day, and one day as a thouſand years. 
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- THEY SAID, CALL FOR SAMSON,. THAT 


HE MAY MAKE US SPORT. AND THEY 
CALLED FOR SAMSON OUT OF THE 
PRISON-HOUSE; AND HE MADE THEM 
SPORT. | Ti” | 


IT has been remarked, that characters 

which, at firſt view, ſtrike one with 
eſteem or admiration, generally fall off 
upon more intimate acquaintance. When 
high expectations are formed, diſappoint- 
ment is more heavily felt: and when we 
conceive a great opinion of any perſon, the 
ſlighteſt impropriety in his behaviour gives 


us a ſhock. The hiſtory of Samſon, one 
of the moſt ſingular perſonages that ever 
ol” | C04 „ 
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the world ſaw, ſtrongly confirms the truth 
of this obſervation. It ſeems as a picture, 
held forth by the Spirit of Wiſdom, to 
ſhow us on what a ſandy foundation all 
| ſchemes that depend on human force are 
built, how weak and fooliſh a creature man 


at beſt is, how fatal the effects of diſſipa- 


tion are to him, —and of how little avail 
the greateſt natural powers are, unleſs duly 
governed and applied to proper ends. 


The extraordinary and preternatural cir- 
cumſtances that uſher Samſon into the 


world, raiſe our hopes of his future exploits 
and military glory to the higheſt pitch. 
Announced by the repeated deſcent of an 


angel,—born of a mother till then deemed 


barren,—nurſed i up by a particular regimen 


revealed from heaven, —and declared the 


deliverer of his country, we think there is 
nothing too much to be expected from ſuch 


a4 ahero, 


We are n at his very firſt ap- 


pearance in public the very opening of his 
career is unfavourable. He connects him- 
ſelf in the tendereſt manner with the ene- 


mies | 
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mies of his country, in defiance of the ad- 


vices and remonſtrances of his parents. 


His killing the lion was a wanton exertion 
of his amazing ſtrength; natural enough 


for a young man, but adding nothing to the 
bright fide of his character. The champion 


of Iſrael ought to have had nobler employ- 
men than waging war with the beaſts of 
the field. The uſe, however, which he 


afterwards made of that feat, involved him 


in ſome petty broils with the relations of 


his wife; and, in the end, induced him to 
kill thirty men, to pay a forfeit loſt by his. 


own imprudence. Upon this occaſion, the 
facred hiſtorian uſes an expreſſion, that 


« the ſpirit of the Lord came upon Sam- 
ſon.” —By which I underſtand, not that 


| God directed him to put to death thoſe 


men, becauſe it was an unjuſt and cruel 
action but only that he was enabled to do 
it by the ſupernatural ſtrength which he 


had received from heaven. 
His next exploit was to burn the fields 

of the Philiſtines by a very ſingular ſtrata- 
gem, in revenge for the treachery of his 
| father- 
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father-in-law: But all this while, fo little 


were his countrymen ſenſible of the emi- 
nence of his character, that when the Phi- 
liſtines roſe to reſent the deſtruction of their 


corn and vineyards, the very tribe with 
whom he ſojourned agreed to deliver him 
up.—He ſeemed even to think it a favour 
that they themſelves did not ſlay him; and 


ere he would truſt himſelf in their hands, 
exacted an oath, that no violence ſhould 


by them be offered to him. The Philiſ- 
tines then receiving him bound, and ap- 
parently defenceleſs, began to exult over 

the ſuppoſed fall of their terrible adverſary : 
upon which he roſe in all his ſtrength, and 


in fair battle ſlew a thouſand of them. This 


is unqueſtionably the greateſt action of his 
life. 


Soon after, he was again enſnared by the 


fin which ſeems moſt eaſily to have beſet 
him—a love for ſtrange women. Confi- 
dent of his reſiſtleſs ſtrength, he ſuffered 


himſelf to be furrounded and ſhut up in the 


Houſe of his miſtreſs, in the heart of a city 
where his name was deteſted. He accord- 


ingly 
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ingly effected his eſcape with eaſe; but in 


a manner that marked his common wanton 
miſapplication of that amazing force which 
Nature had given him for better purpoſes. 
To have burſt open the gates, was ſufficient 
for his enlargement ; but not content with 
that, he tears them quite away, and car- 
ties them up to the top of a hill: a move- 
ment which added nothing either to his 


freedom or ſecurity. 


Untaught by this hair-breadth eſcape, 
we find him yet once more entangled by 


the ſame intoxicating paſſion. That con- 


nection proved fatal; and the relation of 
his conduct in it, ſhows him to us in a light 
ſo poor and deſpicable, that we can hardly 
afford a tear to its tragical cataſtrophe. 


At the opening of this ſcene of treachery 


on the one hand, and weakneſs on the 
other, - Samſon appears to act with ſome de- 


gree of caution, by giving falſe informa- 
tion to the abandoned creature who ſought 


his ruin. But this only ſerves to make his 


ſucceeding dotage more conſpicuous: for 


by diſcovering to him her infamous deſign, 
it 
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"nt ought to have ſet him on his guard againſt 


allowing her any ſhare of his confidence. 
It ought, indeed, that moment to have de- 
tached him from her altogether. But it 
did neither: for after amuſing her ſeveral 
times with a repetition of the ſame trick, 
he at length, with infantine folly, revealed 
his deareſt ſecret to her; and ſhe, without 
delay, availed herſelf of it to work his 
deſtruction. 
I he indignation we feel here, however, 


ſoon ſubſides, and yields to pity. We find 


him now reduced to a ſtate of wretchedneſs, 
in which the view of his mifery makes us 


forget his imprudence. How fallen! alas, x 


how changed! this once reſiſtleſs hero.— 
From mowing down ranks of warriors with 


his ſingle arm,—from piercing ſerried ſqua- 


drons unarmed and alone, from ſtanding 
like a rock in the midſt of waves, ſmiling 
at the feeble attacks of ſurrounding foes,.— 

reduced to work the drudgery of a condem- 
ned ſlave, in priſon and cruel darkneſs; and, 
when removed from this, to ſuffer yet 
_ worſe diſgrace, to make ſport for the rab- 


ble,— 
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ble,—to be expoſed in the theatre like a 
ſort of monſter, - the object of deriſion and 
{corn ;—we cannot wonder that, weary of 


his life, he ſeized that opportunity of put- 


ting an end to it, eſpecially as he could 
ſweeten the horrors of death by the plea- 


ſure of revenge. There is no reaſon to ſup- 


poſe that patriotiſm had any ſhare in this 
action, nor any other motive but diſguſt at 
exiſtence, and a deſire of private vengeance, 
In reading the life of this extraordinary 
man, we feel almoſt a continual difappoint- 
ment. Warmed by the ideas of a judge, 
a deliverer, an invincible hero, —imagina- 


tion bodies forth a train of glorious ſcenes. 


We fancy him in the dawn of youth, in- 
uring himſelf to hardſhip and toil; aſſocia- 
ting with thoſe moſt capable of aiding him 
in enterpriſes: of difficulty; taking the field 

at length, attended by the young in perſon, _ 
and by the aged; in their bleſſings and 


prayers: Mighty battles then are fought; 


and won'chiefly by his proweſs; till, by a 
ſeries of honourable victories, the peace of 
His country being ſecured, a0 its glory 

ſuf- 
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ſufficiently advanced,” he return to geren 
by his wiſdom the people he had defended 


by his valour. 

Inſtead of all this, hie We W in 
few private broils, hurtful to himſelf, and 
uſeleſs to his country; enervates himfelf by 

varied diſſipation; ſeems almoſt finking into 
effeminacy; and falls, ingloriouſly, by the 
deceitful blandiſhments of a worthleſs 


woman. 
What inſtruction can this dies af. 


ford us? There is evidently no diſtinguiſni- 
ing feature in it, except that of bodily 
ſtrength ;—all the reſt is common, and, 


alas! too common. In the growth, tex- 


ture, and mechaniſm of his bones and 
muſcles, Samſon ſtands aloof from all the 
ſons of Adam: in every thing elſe, he falls 
into the ordinary rank of mortals. No 
perſon now receives ſuch a talent in truſt; 


and therefore it is needleſs to frame ſpecu- 


lations concerning the uſe or abuſe of it. 
We muſt look for ſome of Nature's gifts 
more generally beſtowed; which, by com- 

5 pariſon 
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pariſon with this, we may learn to eſtimate 
truly, and cultivate advantageouſrr. 


The choice is not perplexing. We ſee 


daily, in the haunts of men, a character 


in all its dangers and temptations, nearly 
akin to corporeal ſtrength, - which is cor- 


poreal beauty. The human form, di- 


vine,” always reſpectable when inhabited 
by Virtue, is found at times fo exquiſitely 
| finiſhed, that Imagination, in her moſt 


creative mood, can ſhape nothing beyond 


* 


e 


This curious workmanſhip of Nature, 


in every age profuſely exerted, and with 


inexhauſtible variety, gives to certain in- 
dividuals of both ſexes a diſtinction impoſ- 


fible to be deſcribed, though cafily and ir- 


refiſtibly felt. We are forced to add, that 
it is a diſtinction in general diſadvantageous 
to its poſſeſſor. The folly of parents, the 


_ early adulation of intereſted admirers, the 


ſuggeſtions of ſelf-conceit and a'thouſand 
other enemies, conſpire againſt " thoſe fa- 
vourites' of N ature; and, at one time or 
other, render them objects of wearineſs, 


if 


— 
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if not of diſguſt. Truſting entirely to ex- 


ternal charms, every ſolid and permanent 
accompliſhment is by them neglected, while 
they ſpend the ineſtimable days of youth in 


acquiring a few ſuperficial and tranſitory . 


trifles, as frail as the beauty they are meant 
to adorn. How many delightful forms at- 
tract our attention, which, upon examina- 
tion, we quit with a ſigh of pity or a ſmile 
of contempt; finding their minds either 


mere voids of nothingneſs, — blanks of in- 


ſipidity, —or deſpicable magazines of vanity 


and folly. How many a young female thus 
ſteps into the world, confident of her charms 
as Samſon of his ſtrength, untutored by 
8 unguarded by Prudence, running | 


wild through all the mazes of fantaſtic difſi- 
pation, and in the end, perhaps, drawing 
ruin upon herſelf? How many a young 
man, thus depending on the graces of his 
bodily frame, ſpends his beſt years, utterly 
neglectful of every noble pur poſe and rational 
enjoyment of life, deſpiſed by every man 
(and-v woman too) of ſenſe, and only ac- 


ceptable I 


SE 


e 


hours of age in liſtleſs wearineſs,—neglec- 
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g ceptable to beings whoſe gon en h 


own: . Ae 
But Abe ef theſe chats will feel 
all their miſery during the days of youth 


and luxuriant health; for then their ſociety 


will be tolerated by moſt people, and even 


courted by many: yet by how precarious a 


tenure do they hold even that privilege! 


Their enjoyment reſembles his, who feaſted 


royally i in a room of ſtatewith a ſword over. 


his head, ſuſpended by a ſingle hair. And 


though they ſhould eſcape the ſtrokes of 
fickneſs and of accident, yet ſoon will the 
ſcene of joy be cloſed ;—ſoon will the ruth- 
leſs hand of Time crop every flower of 
youth and beauty: Then what a diſcon- 
ſolate and dreary waſte ſucceeds l I am 


not able to imagine a ſtate on earth more 


wtetched, than that of a perſon advanced 
in life, whoſe mind has never known the 


happy effects of cultivation, and whoſe plea- 
ſures have been merely conſtitutional. 


Better were it indeed for that man never to 
have been born, than to drag the languid 


D d ted, 
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ted; olteſpiled,-apd forgotten ex even before 


his death.—It is a ſtate of deſolation againſt 


| which the young ought carefully to fortify 


_ themſelves by a diligent culture of their 


| beſt powers, and by acquiring thoſe accom- 
pliſhments and amuſements which depend 


not for their reliſh on the fine turn of the 


limbs, the brilliancy of the eyes, or the po- 
liſh and tranſparent glow of the ſkin. 
In general, it is wrong to truſt blindly 


for our happineſs to any one natural gift, 


and neglect every other uſeful attainment. 
This remark greatly widens the field of in- 
ſtruction. We are not all men of ſtrength 


' —we are not all beauties; but we have all 


received ſome talent in truſt from Heaven, 


for which we are accountable. To miſtake 
that talent,. to over-rate it, or to miſapply 
it, —are the chief misfortunes to which we 
are expoſed: and he only fulfils the purpo- 


ſes of his life, who, by judicious. inquiry, 


and by proper knowledge of himſelf, diſ- 
covers where his ſtrength lies; who ſtrives 
to form a right eſtimation of it, and to en- 
force its exertions by every advantage in his 


"A — 
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power to obtain; ; who will Wy reveal it to 
the unworthy, exhauſt it in vile purſuits, 
nor proſtitute it to the advancement of ends 
which religion forbids, and wiſdom repro⸗ 3 
bates. 3 

By ſuch rational and manly conduct, we 


may render our characters reſpectable; and 
it will be beyond the power of our moſt ma- 


licious enemies to make ſport of them: We 
may ſecure our happineſs, at leaſt as far as 


human happineſs can be ſecured; and while 
free from outward misfortune, we may en- 
joy every hour with reliſh. Age, which 


brings the frivolous, the idle, and the diſ- 


ſipated, to a ſtate of premature oblivion, 
will only make us more venerable, and turn 
our enjoyments into a current more ſerene 


and pure. Man will admire a life ſo beau- 
tiful, and God will reward it. 
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